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PART I. 

I, 

Inscription. 

To HIS Wife and Children, 

THE MOST FAVORABLE OF CRITICS, 

A Husband and Father dedicates this Volume of Reverie 
AND Travel. 

C. H. COLLINS. 
Eillsboro, Ohio, 1886. 



II. 

The Beginning. 

(In the Vulgate called Preface.) 

Misguided and uoknown friend (the old style was 
kind and gentle reader, but that's obsolete), let me 
put you a question, and give you a start into an un- 
certain land. Have you ever sat dreamily in a clois- 
ter, musing over an antiquated little volume, com- 
pactly clothed in vellum, illuminated with letters of 
contrasted hue, red, white and black, and listened to 
the melancholy murmur of winds, chiming drearily 
enough to a dull, murky sky and your own bodiless, 
ghost-like cogitations? The snow falls gently, and 
jingling sleigh-bells, with the muffled tread of horses, 
1 0) 
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lull the air into a more perfect drowsiness. Phantoms 
of thought, and vvandenng memories of old pleas- 
ures, and of pretty faces, file along in shadowy pro- 
cession, while the venerable proprietor of the Scythe 
and Honr-glass hurries by, and with inflexible coun- 
tenance welcomes the moments as they complete their 
role. Dark shades troop over the brow of a distant 
hill upon which the cloister looks, and you smile, and 
depositing the elderly little tome in its niche, draw" 
from their hidden recesses unnumbered sheets of 
blank paper, think of the pleasant fancies of the happy 
past, forgetting its rugged passages, and prepare to 
begin the copy for a book, rashly contracted for by a 
confiding publisher. You dip the stilus into a gro- 
tesque ink-stand, and 0, thELt Jinis ! — the Om- 
ega, Pillars of Hercules, or any other nomenclature 
of the' god Terminus— that "And" decapitates a le- 
gion of choice conceits, and the whole "cloud scen- 
ery" of visionary shapes vanishes into thin air by the 
intervention of mechanism. 

Pen — ink — paper; surely these are the media by 
which countless generations of images— incorporeal 
things — rare outlines, have been captured and impris- 
oned. But noWy dismal interferences crowd duly in, 
to prevent your perpetuating a record of travels prom- 
ised your publisher. You fall into reverie on this Feb- 
ruary afternoon, and you recall the glorious days of 
urchinhood in an old town by "The Beautiful 
River," when you gazed admiringly at sheets of paper, 
written over, full and huge, and you wondered where 
so many words and syllables and sentences could be 
found, and speculated curious)}^ upon the probability 
of that tremendous Future w^hen you also would raus- 
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ter regiments of proud phrases, with a gallant word 
of six syUahles for Captain, and odd adjectives for 
Corporals and Sergeants. Thrilling vision ! But the 
Future is at hand — it is here; it will soon be the 
Past. You try once more, but your stupid pen mopes 
lazily over the page, you remember Don Juan, and 
the observation that — 

"A drop of ink, 
Upon thought produces that 
Which makes thousands think," 

and marvel if it be so, and if so, why the thought 
does not come in its inky coating obediently as afore- 
said for the purposes of instruction. In the mean- 
time that sensible old moderator Reason, is disgusted 
at your eftbrts to do systematic work. He sees the 
disorderly crew of shapes, jostling each other along 
pell-mell, and marches haughtily oif. You are left 
with the inconstant tribe who frolic in high glee about 
your memory. Scraps of old songs, confessions of 
love and confessions of faith — the elements of fishing- 
parties and coon-hunts, sleigh-rides and debating- 
clubs, picnics and balls, and gatherings nocturnal 
and by sunlight. These people the brain, and you 
despair of drilling them into quiet. The laws of Eng- 
land presented no such insuperable puzzle to Black- 
stone. You walk the room, catch the unvarying stare 
of long lines of books, pause by that lovely portrait, 
the reflection of a Heathen Goddess, glance out upon 
the dim village, and sigh for 

"A draught of vintage — that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delved Earth — 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim." 
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The wish 18 an inspiration. Let the Band begin to 
play and the procession move. Avance! Sir Walter 
Kaleigh, John Banyan, and all the other fellows (you 
know their names), when in durance vile under cruel 
jailors, wrote books. Why should not a man cou- 
fined by a sprained ankle to his home do the same ? 
Miss Mitford makes Eienzi say : " I had a brother 
once." The writer had a friend, a Judge and Editor 
of note, under whose critical eye much that will ap- 
pear in the following pages has in different forms 
passed. Although not "nursed upon the self-same 
hill," yet both have, 

*' Together, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eye-lids of the morn, 
Both drove and walked afield, and both together heard 
What time the gray -fly winds her sultry horn." 

"We had a compact to storm the Eockies, and the 
canons of the Colorado and Arkansas, this summer on 
a pedestrian trip. He too has become disabled, in an 
honorable way, falling through the cellar of a burn- 
ing building, in Hillsboro, Ohio, " The Highland Insti- 
tute" for the education of Young Ladies, renowned 
far and wide on account of its long beloved and es- 
teemed principal, Miss Emily L. Grand-Girard, an 
honor to womanhood and to the society of our " City 
in the Hills." Mr. E. L. Ferris, a well known 
Banker, is one of its trustees ; and he, too, in endeav- 
oring to save the useful building from destruction, fell 
through burned rafters into the dark depths below, 
and he and the Judge emerge Heroes on crutches who 
draw no pension. But for the writer — Eheul misera- 
bile — he steps awkwardly into a gutter, and, behold ! 
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no longer as of old, cares not for " the horse and its 
riders ;"no longer laughs to scorn the "chariots and 
the dust thereof, and with light heart merrily jogs the 
foot pathway. But, enough. Will Judge R. M« 
Ditty, the editor who never gives up, please take his 
little "constitutional," and snap his fingers as of yore 
at distances, amid mountain gorges and desert sands, 

*' Where voices syllable men's names," 

and where the wild Apache prowls for scalps, partic- 
ularly of Judges and Editors, and is sure "to take the 
trump" wheu there is a combination of the two voca- 
tions in one (unless, indeed, his "partner in distress," 
Mr. Ferris, goes along, since Bankers are immortal), 
and leave the writer to limp through the pages of his 
book, the shadow of a ^^ Tramp," but, alas! no longer. 
Thoreau said : " Honest travel is dirty work at best, 
and your true tourist would as soon think of blacking 
his face as his shoes." C. H. C. 

Hillsboro, Ohio, February, 1886. 

Nota bene — Should a kind Providence (if he keeps an eye on 
disciples of Blackstone) restore the " scallop shell and sandal 
shoon " when the sultry heats of summer fall, I have an abiding 
faith that the grim-visaged lurkers along the dells and in the 
caverned Hills of the South-western frontier will get a chance at 
the grizzled top-knot of another H illsboro weather-beaten party 

whom now it is forbidden to name. And our story shall be 

that of ^'Two Fools on a Tramp.'^ 
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in. 

What Kind of Books Should Lawyers Write? 

That unfortunate expression of Lord Coke, " That 
every Lawyer owed a book to his profession," was ap- 
plicable enough in its day when the glories of the 
Common Law were in a death struggle with the still 
lingering and arrogant Canon Law of Medieval Ages, 
and from which the Common Law came out (Laiis 
Dei) victorious through the nerve of Coke and his 
compeers. But now, when text books crowd our 
shelves, the saying of General Dix about the Flag and 
the Man who pulled it down should be paraphrased 
into " If any man writes a new law book, disbar him 
at once." If he spoils the old and time-honored or- 
acles of the profession by additional notes and com- 
mentaries, and by his puny labors adds greater ex- 
pense to the overburdened members of his guild, hang 
him higher that Haman. Brethren, let us stick to 
our Briefs, and print them for our Judges as in duty 
bound only, but outside of this " sink the shop." The 
Reports accumulating in such numbers that the 
angels seen by St. John in his vision are not to be named 
in the same breath, with them are enough in all con- 
science to keep every lawyer's purse like Faktatt's, in 
a state of chronic collapse. Spare us any more books 
on the '' Law of Horses," and of " Cats " and '^ Dogs," 
and every other minute subdivision turned into a 
book of itself. Eather imitate Samuel Warren in his 
" Diary of a Physician," or the inimitable " Ten 
Thousand a Year," with the ever blooming Tittlebat 
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Titmouse, or Bigelow's " Bench and Bur," Story's 
" Roman Lawyer," or the noted Green covered 
edition of "Legal Recreations," or like Hon. George 
Hoadly, translate German Lyrics into onr familiar 
Saxon, or Appleton Morgan with his "Law of Liter- 
ature," and his wonderful " Shakesperean Myth," or 
Judge W. H. SafFord, of Chillicothe,. Ohio, in his 
" Blannerhaset Papers," and others. Kscape from the 
drudgery of a routine, however useful and laudable, 
into the flowery paths which run by its side, lest some 
avenging Nemesis shall arise, like the "Little Cor- 
poral," and say, "Ah, after we get through this Italian 
campaign, we will go to Paris and make an end of 
these chattering Acocats.^' Shall I quote Burke's 
hackneyed expression that the "Law does more to 
enlarge the Human understanding than all other 
sciences," when the lawyer is a common drudge f The 
County Court nisi prius attorney drags along a weary, 
hum-drum existence, chained like a galley slave to his 
laboring oar, and dying, too, often obscurely and un- 
known, and nearly always penniless. His summer 
vacations spent about his familiar haunts. He drofjs 
out of life, some thing perhaps of a local celebrity. 
Then comes a Bar meeting, formal resolutions tilled 
with unmeaning eulogy, a short newspaper notice, 
and then the dull, dead waters of Lethe gather over 
the very memory of the departed, and oblivion 
shrouds even his name from the new generation. 
Even the greatest of the class have the same fate. 
What a dim and distant thing soon becomes the rep- 
utation of the dead Country Lawyer. A shadow. 
A notliing. The veriest brawler in politics, like a 
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plaintiff in ejectment, gains the ear of the public '* by 
making constant claim." The lamented and ac- 
complished Advocate who stands on the higher levels 
of his craft, and who spends all his hours in that vo- 
cation "wherein the sparks of all sciences in the 
world are covered," is known and honored only by his 
brethren, and, usually, is pictured as a villian in the 
yellow covered novels of the day. 

"Quirk, Gammon and Snap," "Dodson and 
Fogg," Hamlet's commentary on poor Yorick's 
skull, are familiar to all, but who knows now of the 
early lawyere of Ohio? Where is the pen clothed 
with celestial flame to pay fitting tribute to their 
memories? One by one, as the fleeting years roll by, 
the old and honored members of our profession have 
left OS for that unknown country. "After life's fitful 
fever," they sleep well in their quiet, and alas, forgot- 
ten graves. "The rapture of the strife'^ for them is 
o'er, and new men lead contending clients to victory 
or defeat on the hotly contested forensic battle-fields. 
Other faces fill the prospective of Court House Life. 
The anxious client, the watchful Judge, the patient 
Jury, the ready witness, all alike wait on the move- 
ments of the last comers; and the populace crowding 
the benches, hang in spell-bound silence on the florid 
declamation of some young athlete of the Bar. • 

"The King is dead! Long live the King!" 
Where be now your early lawyers? Where the 
ancient "pomp and circumstance" of old time court 
days? Where the pioneer arenic struggles growing 
out of Virginia military land titles? Where the pro- 
cession of lawyers on horseback going from village to 
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village with their bulky law papers in saddle-bags ? 
What an event their arrival was at the road-side 
country tavern with its wide chimneys and roar- 
ing winter fires, around whose cheerful blaze the 
profession in its Halcyon days was wont to gather in 
all the delights of social intercourse, " and make a night 
of it'' beside which Wilson's famed "Noctks Ambro- 
siana" pale their ineffectual fires, Napoleon, at St. 
Helena, said, *' Comrades, we will write a History of 
our campaigns." There is one man in Ohio, the 
Nestor of the Highland Bar, to whom destiny points 
as the historian of his departed friends. No man is 
fitter, since like Horace the gentle Roman Satirist, 
Judge James H. Thompson was with his brethren, 
forbearing, devoted, lenient to their foibles, not bor- 
ing them with his own, and as trustful in their loyalty 
to himself as he was assured of his own to them. 
He, like the departed of the Southern Ohio Bar, has run 
with surveyor's compass, the unerring lines through 
tangled thickets and thorny brakes, and deep morass, 
where now the landscape is dotted with well tilled 
farms and joyous homesteads. He too has with the 
graces of the courtly manner of "ye olden time," en- 
chained the attention of Courts and Juries. Job's pa- 
thetic and despairing cry when bored by his three 
friends, " O that mine enemy had written a book," 
does not apply in any sense to Judge Thompson, who 
constantly inculcates the duty of jjharitable judgr 
ments to all men. 

" What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted," 

is a thought often suggested by his words. To him 
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then be this task, to us the humbler pathway of the 
tonrist. 

Note. The occasional Verses inserted in this rather desultory 
volume were but few included in the author's previous work, 
" Echoes from the Highland HiVs" and have been with some ex- . 
ceptions, published in "Hillsboro Gazette" or "Herald," and 
copied in other periodicals of Southern Ohio and elsewhere, and 
grew out of the scenes and in connection with the places noted. 



IV. 

To HiGULAND Hills, Good-bye ! 

Now, daughter, you and I have been companions in 
many a tour, by Mountain, Lake, and Kiver, and Sea- 
coast. We have steamed on the restless waves of the 
great Lake, where Chicago sits a Phcenix risen, with 
gilded plumage, from the ashes of conflagration. We 
have sailed on the beautiful Detroit River, and in Lake 
Erie's chopping seas; on turbulent Ontario, and down 
the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, on a crazy old boat. 
We have sailed the long New-England coast, outside 
of the roaring breakers, and watched the billows rise 
and fall, as they dashed on the Rocks. Now, I wager 
you, that the first thing the stewardess will ask you, 
in her broad, Scotch accent, when we board the ship, 
will be: " Ldss^ are you a good sailor f^ And, so she 
did; but I yet nnike no claim to be a prophet — more 
than Saul. Thackeray starts from " Cornhill to Cairo,^' 
in his amusing sketch. Now, all persons familiar with 
English Literature know something of Cornhill; and, 
to the Lovers of " The Arabian Nights," Cairo is a 
vivid reality. Persons, however, are not so familiar 
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with the ^^ Highland HiUs" and Caverns, our starting 
point; not. Tlills with broom and heather, as their 
Scottish prototypes, but with a beauty all their own, 
amidst'which Hillsboro sits the metropolis of High- 
land County, at an elevation of twelve hundred feet 
above tide water, enfiladed to the East by a canopy of 
summits looking, in the blue haze of distance, like 
the Blue Ridge of Virginia. This county is the 
Switzerland of Ohio, and its Limestone Formations 
are honey-combed by Caves and Grottoes. Its Free- 
stone percolated by Chalybeate, Freestone, Black, 
Blue, Red, and White Sulphur Springs. The Rocky 
Fork Caves are a great summer resort, and the scen- 
ery where Rocky Fork pours its waters into Paint 
Creek unsurpassed for picturesque beauty. The Caves 
are all situated on Rocky Fork, and have been photo- 
graphed and painted by artists of reputation. They 
are a great summer resort for our people. As a tried 
pedestrian to his fellows, and a scrambler through ev- 
ery gorge and chasm, I have found the finest scenery 
in the vicinity near the Dry Caves, fourteen miles 
East of Hillsboro. In the stream, near this spot, the 
rocks, gorges, and tumbling waters, remind one of the 
New River country of West Virginia. Chasms and 
gorges abound. Your true tourist will foot it down 
the stream and along the margin, "roughing it," and, 
exploring every spot of interest, thus obtain a proper 
appreciation of the fantastic freaks of nature in this 
secluded part of Earth. Some of this scenery was 
painted by Frankenstein, and all by Local artists. 
There are so many names of caves and grottoes, space 
forbids details. These caves are not mentioned in 
the admirable work of Horace C. Hovey on " Cele- 
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brated American Caverns." On page 13, he speaks 
of the Silurian Formation about Cincinnati (the Blue 
Limestone), and its delicate corals and fossils, and 
says: "Few caves exist in ^Awformation, because the ma- 
terial is not sufficiently firm to hold together after hav- 
ing been undermined." The Highland caves are in tlie 
Niagara Limestone, and are described in Professor 
Edward Orton's report of the Geology of our coun- 
try, page 70, and have been written up by Henry W. 
Hope, who resides in the vicinity. These caves are 
in Paint Township. The Hill line is in Brush-creek 
Township, so named from the stream which carries 
the w^aters from thence to the Ohio. There is a series 
of insulated summits, Stultz Mountain, Fisher's Knob, 
Bald Mountain, Long Lick, and numerous others, in- 
cluding the far-famed Fort Hill, with its ancient 
earth-works made by whom ? Near by is the noted 
Serpent Mound in Adams County. But, we must 
leave the region of dry statistics. How often have I 
rambled through this glorious scenery, and found 
nothing — from "The Great Turtle" island at Mack- 
inaw, and throughthe Alleghanies, and round through 
the Blue Eidge, and Greenbriar, and down the Cum- 
berland Range to Lookout Mountain, the historic 
sentinel guarding the Southern Gateway — to compare 
with it ! Why? Because here is my home. One day, 
in a glorious October, my friend, Judge R. D. Lilley, 
and the writer, spent the golden hours in these hills. 
As evening fell, we took our departure homeward, after 
lunching at the foot of a Beech-tree, near which 
flowed a spring of White Sulphur water equal to the 
renowned White Sulphur Spring of Greenbriar, Vir- 
ginia. You remember it. Judge ! Yoii and I: 
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TO JUDGE R. D. LILLEY. 
I. 
In crimson hills, where glows the evening sun 

Upon the leafy summits high, 
And maples quiver in their robes of dun, 
We wander dreaming, you and J, 
We see the dropping chestnuts fall at close of day, 
And the red-garbed sumach bar our devious way. 
The giant oaks which skirt the mountains old, 

The dogwoods on the valley side, 
The tangled thickets with their crowns of gold, 

And water gurgling at ev'ning tide: 
October music fills the wood and sky, 
Deep in the hills, where wander you and I. 

II. 
We see on hoary rocks the lines of light 

'Mid fitful shadows grim and wild. 

With ripling streamlets flashing to the sight 

And gently whisp'ring like a child; 

We sit beside the bubbling spring and beech, 

Far from the world, yet world within our reach. 

And ponder long, 'mid crimson hills, 

Where nature to all good gives birth — 
In tree, and flower, and flowing rills, 

And sounds of joy, and peace, and mirth : 
So falls the night; so calm the sky; 
And calm our souls — both you and I. 

How fair rose the sun on the day we were to 
start for JEurope. The sunshine down the green and 
verdured slopes, and dancing in the pleasant streams, 
seemed brighter than ever before. I had often wished 
to see a sun rise and set at Sea. It does not compare 
with sunrise in the Ililis, as I had found long before. 
Lying on the Rocks at Nahant, on an early morn in 
1882, watching for the sunrise, I noticed the red-orbed 
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planet emerge from the Ocean. It was a disappoint- 
ment. It wants a background of Hills. But here is 
the dray ready to take our Cabin Trunks? Give me 
my field glass in its well-worn case? Good-bye old 
dog! sunning yourself on the porch (an Irish setter 
of my son Jolm's, black as a sloe, and kind as love 
itself) — good-bye, Sport, we are going to Old Ire- 
land, from whence your ancestors and raine came. A!l 
aboard ! ISo ! Why do you linger so long by the 
gate ? Why do n't you say good-bye to wife and 
children? What means this sudden fullness of the 
heart, and this dampness of the cheek? Hang it, I 
don't like that word, Good-bye, Farewell^'^uieaius 
something or nothing. A mere mannerism. Good- 
bye is Saxon. It sounds like a parting, once and for 
all. All over! We say Farewell, All over, and 
rhernory henceforth holdw sway over mind, heart, and 
brain. The rock-ribbed Highland Hills, the gurgling 
streams and blooming flowers of June,* the singing- 
birds and verdured trees, the home where dwell fam- 
ily and friends, and where our household Lares and 
Fenaf.es watch our earthly treasures, we will not for- 
get when far away at sea! When the hues of our 
native land shall pa^^s from the lingering sight, and 
around our iron vessel shall swirl and beat the Atlan- 
tic waves, in the darkness of an Ocean night, and 
when a strange language and foreign customs shall 
assail the ear and eye, still, in the silent realms of 
thought, we will remember the crat>-gy Highland 
Hills; nor shall time, or tide, great cities, or all the 
storied gatherings of art across the seas, dim the love 
of Highland Home! 

When the evening star casts its yellow beams in 
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the blue waters of Ocean, and the crescent moon looks 
down with her cold, sad smile, like the Dorian vestal 
she typifies, and Belted Mars leads the sentinels of 
night o'er the watery waste, may He, whose temples 
are in the crested Hills, keep watch and ward o'er the 
fair, young tourists, who add grace, beauty, and inno- 
cence, to the time-seared gray-heads bound for '*Over 
the Sea." 

Why cross the Great Deep? Why not stay amid 
these beautiful hills, this land of peace and prosper- 
ity? Why changes the moon in her circled orb? It 
is a necessity of our nature, if we would preserve it 
from contraction. The more one remains in the same 
treadmill rut, day by day and year by year, the more 
contracted becomes the man's ideas. He vegetates 
only. Little cliques gather in the villages of our 
land, and by their daily contact about trivial things 
contribute to narrow the minds of all parties con- 
cerned. Indeed, wherever men and women habitually 
meet to talk solely of the peculiar interests of the lit- 
tle society to which they belong, they gradually, what- 
ever may have been their original nature, lose the 
vigor, liberality and sincerity of thought to which 
true philosophy stimulates every intellectual being. 
Take any village and even many pretentious cities; 
observe the curiosity, the devotion to trifles, the in- 
sensibility to ennobling emotions, and the melancholy 
ignorance of countless things of genuine beauty and 
instruction. However the supercilious, flippant circle 
of " High Life" may fancy they constitute the re- 
fined orders in such communities, their actions and 
speech condemn such an assumption. Exclusive at- 
tention to dress, in all its frivolities, to manners with- 
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out heart, and to gossipy talk, surely dwarfs many of 
the sterling qualities of worthy people, and should be 
avoided as quite contemptible. Travel over several 
states, see your own great land firsts then the country 
of our forefathers; have fresh, active communication 
with various people of all ranks; resolve to avoid 
little prejudices, little partialities, little aft'ectations, to 
take a lively interest in generous pursuits, and above 
all to feel the kinship with the great mass of human- 
ity who are destined to the same immortality of hap- 
piness or woe — these things liberalize the mind, im- 
prove the feelings and enlarge the whole being. He 
no longer airs himself as he rises each morning, be- 
cause he is the grand mogul of a village coterie, who, 
like the poor beetle rolling his ball, imagines, at its 
every evolution, the world has turned round. He 
learns that he is but an atom, and a small one indeed 
in the great, beating, throbbing pulse of humanity 
outside of his little circle, and can read the Greek 
Fable of the Ox and the Gnat thereafter to some pur- 
pose. Are not these sufficient reasons for occasional 
detours from daily rounds of life? 

At this time, however, the writer and a relative, 
Mr. F. W. Armstrong, a business man of Hillsboro, 
were delegated to visit France on matters of a legal 
and domestic character not proper to here mention. 
As this book is devoted to the wrifer's own obser cations , 
and ought not to bring in others, probably, against 
their wish, and who might not desire notoriety in 
print, I here pay tribute to the valuable aid in every 
way rendered by Mr. Armstrong, and without him 
the business could not have been accomplished so well 
and so speedily. He is a faithful, energetic, untiring 
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man of business, and was educated in France; speaks 
the language like a native, and is familiar with every 
noted spot. His wife is a grand-daughter of the late 
Governor Allen Trimble, and with his daughter ac- 
companied him to Europe. Our intercourse was most 
pleasant during our long and close connection " over 
the seas." We parted company in London on the 
return, Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong and daughter, and 
my daughter, Nelly, visiting Stratford on Avon, Ken- 
ilworth, Warwick, Oxford, Windsor Castle and other 
noted haunts of tourists, myself to study London Life. 
At the time of penning these lines there has been a 
chasm between the writer and these former friends — 

" They stand aloof, the scars remaining 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder, 

A dreary sea now flows between, 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween. 
The marks of that which once hath been.** 

And, bridged or unbridged across the chasm, I now 
record that through the aid of Mr. F. W. Armstrong 
not only was our business carefully done, but I learned 
more of Paris in a short time than I could have done 
if alone in six months, unfamiliar as I was with its 
spoken tongue, ithe memoranda preserved in the 
following pages are due to a memory which has so far 
held about all it has received. Is this memory a bless- 
ing? Many persons might think so. But, alas! it is 
the reverse, as the same memory which holds fast to 
the pleasant passages in life also retains lohat we would 
gladly forget^ if we could. 
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The Passport. 

I hold it in my hand. Haise it to the light, and the 
water-mark impress shows a huge Eagle grasping the 
thunderbolts in his talons. This emblem was adopted 
before America had emerged from the shadow of old 
ideas. The Eagle had been pre-empted to Olympian 
Jove. Down the ages it figured on the standards of 
the conquering Roman Legions. Reappears among 
the Germans, and in hideous double headed form in 
the blood stained banners of Austria and Russia, but 
not more hideous than the atrocities of those despotic 
empires. It floats from the mast head of the German 
men of war, and in all shapes on the huge cruciform 
yellow flag of that empire amid crowns in each cor- 
ner, and the motto " Goit mit uns^ In Mexico it ap- 
pears more sensibly, with a serpent in its beak, char- 
acteristic of its predatory habits. Moreover, the Mex- 
ican Eagle is a native bird, and represented as he acts, 
not a foreign monstrosity, nor glorified into some 
thing he is not and never was. Wise old Dr. Frank- 
lin objected to this foul, predatory, thieving creature 
being adopted as an emblem in any form by our young 
nation. He thought that the American wild Turkey 
was much fitter, as every thing should tend to cutting 
off all old ideas, and be emblematic in some form of 
America as distinct from Europe. Besides this, the 
Turkey combined beauty with use, especially at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas times. One of the clear- 
est instances where the Useful and the Beautiful were 
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joined hand in hancl. Wise old Dr. Franklin, but 
heathen ideas prevailed, the Eagle " held the Fort," 
and is only useful and beautiful in his engraved form 
on the gold Eagle, or still better on the Double Eagle. 
But wouldn't the Turkey in these positions have 
looked still better, and had a triple value. At every 
toothsome meal we might fancy, like King Midas, we 
were dining on Gold. Dr. Franklin, at Paris, in 1783, 
signed the definitive treaty of Peace between Great 
Britain and the United States. One hundred years 
roll by. The grand old diplomate, the sturdy repub- 
lican, the true representative of the American Idea 
was still the idol of Courts and Princes. We start 
now in 1883 to a Republic like our own. When 
Franklin left France to return home, it held the foul- 
est court in Europe, debased beyond expression. I 
promise myself much pleasure in tracing Franklin's 
haunts in Paris and Versailles. Queer, isn't it, what 
comes from looking at a passport. The association of 
ideas : the Eagle brings up Franklin and the Turkey ; 
1783 and 1883 seemed some how to be linked, and 
presto^ we run oif into digression. Let us return to our 
Mutton. 

"United States of America,) 
Department of State. j 
To A II to whom these presents come greeting : 

I, the undersigned Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, hereby request (mark you not require), all whom it may 
concern, to permit Charles II. Collins, a Citizen of the United 
States, accompanied by his minor daughter, Nellie M. Collins, 
safely and freely to pass, and in case of need, to give him all 
lawful Aid and Protection. Given under my hand and the -Seal 
of the Department of State, at the City of Washington, the 29th 
day of May, in the year 1883, and of the Independence of the 
United States, the one hundred and seventh. 

[u. s. seal.] Fred. T. Frelinghuysen." 
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The inevitable Eagle is on the Seal, surrounded by 
the Legend " Department of State, United States of 
America." 

No. 6942. Signature of bearer, — . 

Description — I forbear this infliction, as I wish all 
suflfering readers to suppose the description represents 
any thing from Apollo Belvidere to the Farnese Her- 
cules. Let us analyse this formidable document. Ist. 
It only requests — that's ominous, but then it puts Cit- 
izen of the United States in bold letters. That's 
business. " That'l catch em." Let the proud meni- 
als of Europe beware. "J too am a Roman Cit- 
izenP That was a wise thing for St. Paul to say. 
Again, he is in case of need to be given all lawful Aid 
and Protection. Here comes a question for casuists: 
Does case of need apply to the daughter not mentioned 
or to " him " alone? What would be a case of need ? 
And what is lawful Aid and Protection by an Europe- 
an standard, and suppose it might not concern any 
body, although the word All is used. Well, like the 
13x14 puzzle, give it up. I never had to use it but 
once, and that at the Museum de Cluney, in Paris, 
where I obtained entrance as a "dead-head" along 
with other foreigners by exhibiting this paper. Any 
thing would have answered with a picture and Seal on 
it. France and Great Britain have long outgrown the 
Passport system. Other countries are rapidly doing 
the same. It is amusing to look over Murray's Red 
Guide Books of the olden time and see how travel 
in Europe was restricted. The writer has a full set of 
them, and a man had better have been an old Greek 
when every stranger was an enemy than attempt to 
travel in Continental Europe prior to 1848, when Rev- 
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oliition shook all up and started a process of civiliza- 
tion, favorable to the people. Switzerland has been a 
so-called republic ever since the battle of Serapach or 
Lucerne gained over the Austrians in 1386, that is ac- 
cording to European ideas of Republics. In my old 
Murray, published in 1843, for Switzerland appears 
the following : 

INTRODUCTORY INFORMATION. 

§ 1. PASSPORTS. 

A traveler can not reach Switzerland without a passport from 
a minister of one or other of the states of Europe; and, though 
it is seldom called for while he is in the country, yet he must be 
prepared to produce it whenever it is required. At the gates of 
Geneva, Bern, and perhaps in one or two other capitals of the 
cantons, passports are demanded on entering. Persons proceed- 
ing from Switzerland to the Austrian states, or Bavaria, must 
have the signature of the ministers of those countries attached 
to their passports, or they will not be allowed to pass across the 
frontier. Most of the ministers accredited to the Swiss Confed- 
eration reside at Beru, or have their passport offices there, ex- 
cept when they follow the Diet either to Zurich or Lucerne. 
Strangers, therefore, should take care to secure their vise as they 
pass through Bern, or through the town where the Diet is sitting. 
The Sardinian minister resides at Lausanne. 

Rather a funny republic. But times are now 
changed, and Austria, Turkey, Russia, Spain and 
Portugal are, in 1883, about all the countries where 
an American Traveler needs a passport unless for per- 
sonal identification, or to visit certain buildings of 
note. 

Our tickets were by Anchor Line ; steamship Bel- 
gravia ; first class outside berths, midship. Capt. R. 
E. Hutcheson, an old Sea Captain, who had been in 
the East Indian Service, and a late transfer to Atlantic 
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waters. The ship about 5,000 tonnage, staunch, but 
rather slow. 

VI. 
The City op Pbnn to Gotham. 

In the superb Pullman, wrapped in sleep, we were 
whirled in the darkness of night through our beauti- 
ful state, and West Virginia's Pan Handle to Pitts- 
burg — grimy, smoky, dirty, Pittsburg. Shake hands, 
Cincinnati. Do n't let the " pot call the kettle black." 
Bustling, busy Pittsburg — why it and Alleghany are 
not under one municipal government is a problem 
past finding out, like " Who struck Billy Patterson ?" 
and puzzles of that *'ilk." Pittsburg, dear to me for 
its associations with a brother, long connected with 
its newspaper press, a companion and friend in child- 
hood, and whom it was a pleasure to visit in his de- 
lightful, home in years agone in the Sewickley valley, 
and afterwards when he had pitched his tent on the 
Shenandoah and under the shadow of The Great 
North Mountain, which overlooks Staunton, Vir- 
ginia. Ah, brother, when you settled afterwards in 
your home where summer ever dwells in the Land of 
Flowers, who could foresee that the earnings of a 
busy life would be swept away by the ruthless flames 
in a few short hours? Eare books, souvenirs, and 
tokens of many lands, the valuable manuscripts in 
which from the alembic of thought were distilled the 
essence of an imaginative brain, all^ all in ashes ! 
Brother, had you given us in Book form the stores 
of learning, of humor, of literary culture, and poetic 
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fancy, running hap-hazard all through the newspaper 
press, my humble efforts far, far in the rear would 
have been unborn. Can we forget the dear and well 
remembered home of childhood in Maysville, with its 
green Kentucky Hills where our youthful days of 
joy and gleeful nights, and later on the ancestral 
seats of our Father, and our Father's Father lie on 
the winding forks of the Miami, in Ohio. Our field 
sports, when nature was to each a well read book, 
the breezy uplands, the sequestered valleys, the short 
crisp stubble glistening in the Autumn suns, on the 
old Horse Shoe Farm. We indorsed then no such 
philosophy as lago's " Put money in thy purse, good 
Roderigo, follow thou these wars ! " Little we cared 
for golden ducats, as we carried our books, wrote 
novels, angled in the bubbling waters,! and all was 
fresh and free as in Wordsworth's glorious ode: 

"There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 
To me did seem, 
Appareled in celestial light 
The glory and the freshness of a dream." 

1 have often revisited the otdy old places, but care 
not to do so more, since 

" It is not now as it hath been of yore ; 
Turn where so'er I may, * 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen, I now can see no more." 

As we start from Pittsburg eastward how these old 
memories of you, my yet living and ever dear brother, 
come up, and even our connection as lawyers in the 
ante helium days in the West, with our office windows 
looking out on the turbid Missouri, rolling 'past the 
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dreary monotonous long vistas of cottonwood shad- 
ows. " What are you thinking about, Pa?" says my 
daughter. " Nell, I was thinking how much better 
scholar, lawyer, and man your uncle William is than 
your father. What do you think ? " " Well, Pa, you 
are good enough for us, although all your life you 
have been praising Uncle Will." Jolt! Jar! Wo 
are off. " Now look around and see the fine scenery 
on this familiar route." A daylight ride over the 
Pennsylvania road, "is a joy forever" {vide adver- 
tisements). The road is well ballasted with rock, has 
absolutely no dust, and makes quick time. The cele- 
brated Horse Shoe Bend in the mountains, the run 
along the Juniata, and the crossing of the Susque- 
hanna are justly celebrated, and deserve a prominent 
place in Picturesque America. We arrive in Phila- 
delphia, at their large depot, now no longer on Market, 
but at Broad street, opposite the most enormous 
structure for city buildings, probably, in the world. 
Now finished at a cost, the figures of which are appall- 
ing, though discounted by the wasteful expenditure 
on the Capitol, at Albany, New York. For the di- 
mensions, see guide books. The central spire rises to 
the height of 450 feet. I give the height alone, since 
I have a reminiscence connected with height in this 
staidest of cities. It was 'the year before the great 
(shall I dare call it) Centennial Fraud. In anticipa- 
tion the people were expecting a rich harvest the 
next year, and they got it. In 1875, they were trying 
their hands, and turning every place of interest into 
a show place. The dead old town, through its de- 
vout inhabitants each morning poured forth its 
orison, "Give us this day our daily stranger!" The 
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liuge unfinisliecl Centennial Buildings, Fairmount 
Park, the Water Works, The Zoological Gardens, 
Girard College, Independence Hall, with the cracked 
boll, who has not seen them, and with weary feet, 
felt with the Latin Poet, " Hoc est laboVj'^ etc. 

The old park is still here in 1883, with its lovely 
drives down the Wissahicken, its Graft' Monument, 
East Terrace, Lemon Hill, Lincoln Monument, Cal- 
lovvhill, Girard, and other massive bridges, and the 
buildings left standing as permanent when the curtain 
dropped on the Centennial, and the lights were put 
out, and each old time Philadelphian sadly felt 

" Like one who treads alone 
Some Banquet Hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, and garlands dead, 
And all but me departed." 

Do you ever see Lemon Hill without thinking of 
Robert Morris, the great financier of revolutionary 
days, and much more unselfish than brokers of to-day. 
He had a grand old mansion in this spot where the 
hill has long been covered with trees and shrubbery, 
and diversified by winding concrete paths. The 
green grass and flowering shrubs, kept constantly 
watered, combine their attractions, while around the 
base of the hill roses bloom, and the sparkling jets of 
water glitter in the sun. The crescent drive leads a 
glowing host of courtesans and grave Quakers in 
carriages over its winding course. 

On this hill, a century and more ago, the Great and 
Good Robert Morris entertained many men whose 
names were made illustrious in those stirring times. 
Hancock, Franklin, John Adams, members. of the 
Continental Congress and oflBlcers of the army and 
2 
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navy often met under his roof. From here he was 
led away to a debtors' prison, impoverished by his ex- 
ertions to aid his struggling country in its hour of 
trial, and now a German keeps a restaurant in this 
once magnificent mansion (or didj as it is to be hoped 
no longer), and poor beer and sour mash are dealt out 
in the parlors of Morris at correspondingly high 
prices, on the universal rule that men pay the most 
for the worst fare, when the caterer is fixed in a his- 
toric place. But to ray vision of heights in the City 
of Penn. Here it is as transcribed from my diary 
and published in our Home paper: 

Market street is the great business street of Phila- 
delphia. I went into a place called " Tower Hall " (a 
clothing store) to buy a collar. The smiling Hebrew 
who presided over the neck department in this es- 
tablishment beguiled me into an ascent into the tower 
to get a view of the city, promising to show me thirty 
thousand more houses than there were in the city of 
New York. In an evil hour I consented, and at an 
altitude of about two hundred feet, on a windy day, 
with a wooden railing between me and eternity, I 
was '' entertained " by having the localities of Phila- 
delphia pointed out to me. *' That," said he, " is the 
Delaware river — and do n't you see where the two 
rivers join ? That's League Island." " Yes, I see ; 
that's League Island, is it? But suppose we go 
down!" "Oh, no! Don't you see the Navy Yard 
and the big ships, and the ferry-boats, and the steam 
tugs, and the wharves? There is Smith's Island, and 
there is Windmill Island, and there is Petty's Island." 
At this point I began to edge down the steps, but 
the implacable Hebrew \tafs determined to show m^ 
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Pliiladelphia, and proceeded, holding me fast by the 
collar. '' Do yon see that cloud of dust and forest 
of masts? Well, that is the great coal-shipping port 
of the Reading Railroad, at Richmond. Across the 
river, there, are Camden and Gloucester, in New 
Jersey." "In New Jersey! In New Jersey — you 
don't tell me so! Well, I will cross it in the night. 
Are those level sands which stretch awav so flat and 
unbroken the New Jersey farming lands?" '^ They 
are — but there's Germantown ; and look what a long 
street Second street is — how it runs northward as 
straight as an arrow. Second street is the longest 
street in the city." " What tall white church-spire 
is that?" "That is not a church-spire; it is the 
white stand-pipe of the Kensington Water Works. 
Way over there to the northwest is Girard College; 
due west is the Jewish Synagogue ; there is the Ma- 
sonic Temple; and those brown and white spires are 
the churches at Broad and Arch streets. Those bits 
of green you see here and there are the public 
squares; and those — " But I was gone, and did not 
get to count the thirty thousand houses more than 
in New York. Whether the gentleman of the Israel- 
itish persuasion missed me or not, I can not say. I 
fled as if pursued by the avenging furies, with a 
vivid impression of Edgar's description of the Heights 
of Dover (in "King Lear") ringing in my brain, and 
was not entirely satisfied until I had put two or 
three blocks between me and the view of the extra 
thirty thousand houses. Market street is a wide, 
handsome street — the great artery of Philadelphia 
commerce. There are many fine buildings on the 
street, but few of special note. On the south-west 
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corner of Front and Market stands a curious little 
brick house. It is now a tobacco store, but a hun- 
dred years ago it was the celebrated " London Coffee 
House," where the broad-brim city officials were wont 
to meet and drink coffee. They knew not the ex- 
hilaration of lager. 

Chestnut street, with its handsome stores, fine 
bridges, nunjerous banks and hotels, custom-house, 
post-office* Carpenter's Hall, Public Ledger Building, 
etc. Walnut street, the haunt of the coal traders, 
and to many insurance interests. Ho ! ye, the fleeced 
of the year, anno 1876, do you not know every foot 
of these thoroughfares ? And did you get into Arch 
street, so respectable with its old time gentility, its 
dwellings of red brick, white or green shutters, and 
marble stoops, whereon the Quaker house maid plies 
her daily calling with soap and water and scrubbing 
brush ? But no longer descend these steps gentlemen 
in powdered wigs, knee breeches, and three cornered 
hats of " ye olden time," and an ungodly theater, 
long known as Mrs. John Drew's Arch Street Theater, 
opens its portals a little above Sixth street, and 
with dulcet music on the evening air, tempts the 
festive stranger to enter therein. Wander on, and 
iibove Tenth street is a foil to the theater, in The 
Methodist Book Rooms, sacred as the Caaba in the 
temple of Mecca, to the wandering pilgrim who has 
strayed from his itinerant labors as a circuit rider 
in the West, and reached this city of the Schuylkill 
and Delaware, to revive his faith at head-quarters. 
But enough. You may go on ad infinitum^ but we 
must quit guide book style. Anno^ 1883, our busi- 
ness was with Drexel & Co. Our lunch house for 
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two days, The Continental, where the "tip" systern 
to portera, etc., is in full vigor. Who cares for these 
mammoth hostelries, the growth of modern civiliza- 
tion, and the demand of the thousands and thousands 
of commercial men whom trade has invoked with 
her magic wand to serve her behests, as the Genii 
of the Lamp and Ring in the story of Aladdin. Still 
here, as elsewhere, the ladies are escorted into the 
parlor with knightly courtesy ; the gentlemen invite 
themselves to the registry desk in the usual hurry to 
get rooms (when rooms are really going a-beggiag). 
The clerks look wise, with pens behind their ears, 
the brilliants in their immaculate shirt fronts have 
the usual fascination to the unwary stranger as the 
snake's eye for the bird, and after ranch demur and 
talk rooms are secured in the same old stereotyped 
way. "Best we have — sorry we are so full — porter, 
show the gentlemen to No. 2544," etc. Oh, for the 
times of Shenstone, when we might well say : 

" Whoe'er has traveled earth's dull round, 
Whate'er his stages may have been, 
Has sighed to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn.'' 

An inUj mark you! IS'ot these huge hotels where 
people lounge and chatter and eat, howbeit we dined 
and supped royally at the Continental, with its sable 
waiters who are truly better suited to this work than 
the White Mountain style. I circulated around the 
White Hills, in 1882, and the first meal at the Qlea 
House, I found the waiters were college students. 
The head waiter was a professor of languages. Even 
the barber was a Hebrew scholar (would that he had 
talked in that tongue). It looked to Nellie and I (for 
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she was there), who were Qot "to the manner born," 
to be a curious spectacle, but there it was all right, 
and we were too well treated to raise a question about 
what was none of our business. De gustibus non est 
dispiitandnmj' etc. These thrifty scions of the granite 
hills thought it all right to 

** Gather gear, by every wile, 
That's justified by honor," 

and perhaps would black your boots, curry your 
horse, or any thing you desired, provided, only, they 
were paid for it. At Henry Ward Beecher's quarters, 
in the " Twin Mountain House," the waitresses were 
" school marms," who put in their vacation as dining- 
room girls. But here, my sable brother from Africa, 
here at the " Continental," your monopoly in one of 
your chosen fields is not ignored. I am for you, dark- 
browed and white-teethed son of Ham, and protest 
here publicly against further invasions on your foi'e- 
ordaiued province in life. But we must leave Phila- 
delphia, to which the writer returned months after- 
wards under very diflterent circumstances (see chapter 
Log of Steamship, Illinois; A Storm at Sea, ^os^ea). 
Good by, great Hotel. Hotels are side shows; mere 
effects^ not causes, I do not go to mountains or cross 
lakes and seas to describe hotels. Hotels are every- 
where, but mountains do not lay around loose, and 
seas do not roar and break on rocks for the benefit of 
taverns by the ocean's surf, although one would think 
so, the way many persons act. Hotels are a prime 
necessity in cities and elsewhere, but we must not do 
injustice and praise them to the prejudice of God's 
works in nature, when they are simply adjuncts — epi- 
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Bodes as it were. It is true, man must eat to live, but 
I have read books of travel, where the principal 
events were the daily bills of fare of the writer, as if 
he was writing to a colony of cooks or bon vivants^ 
instead of to reasoning human beings. We arrived 
in New York, on the, Fast Express, Thursday, June 
14, 1883. Our ship sails on the 16th. We have two 
days for bankers, lawyers, and such other acquaint- 
ances as we may meet. Over the Penn., etc., R. R. 
The B. & O. has gotten in at last via Staten Island. 
Good by monopoly. The same growing New York, 
with evergrowing mysteries and miseries. Rooms at 
the historic Astor, now kept on the European plan, 
and find as of yore around the city hall, as a focus, 
many hotels on the same plan, with restaurants in- 
numerable, compounding poison in defiance of the 
picture of Greeley and his sculptured form, in the 
Tribune Building, to the intense disgust of those who 
respect his memory and recall liis horror of the traflic. 
That men will sell as long as men will drink, is as 
certain as fate itself, but what induces you^ the young 
men of our country, to be the victims of another's 
unhallowed gains. Turn with me from the scenes, 

"Where the veins of the Calix fooms aod glows, 
With the blood of the mantling vine," 

at Delmonico's, or other famed resorts, to a brighter, 
purer thing, our natural drink, 

god's beverage — PURE WATEJl. 

Contrast it with the contents of the decanter (the 
stained goblet) the raven bottle. See it shining on 
the forest trees of winter, as never shone gems in 
Aladdin's crystal cave, or in the colored bow arch- 
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iwg the globe, that ''Airy child of vapor and the 
Sun ;" in blue lakes and fair rivers, or in dew-drops 
nestling in the open chalice of the wood-flower, and 
hear it gurgling in the hills, such child-like music as 
never harp or timbrel made. Imprison.it in a glass 
and look down into its pure face, then take the red 
or the brown or black liquid, sung of by the Bards, 
and drank in carved cups and skulls. Which is the 
most beautiful ? Enough, I arise from discussing the 
merits of fresh mackerel, at Delmonico's, and reflect 
with satisfaction on not being compelled to live in a 
great city, after seeing what they call pleasure. To- 
morrow a brief look at the places '' where brokers 
most do thrive," and then a start at last for the Old 
World. Old in crime; young in liberal ideas. 



VII. 

The Paradise of Brokers. 

G-ood Frenchmen when they die go to Paris. Good (?) 
Americans, to New York. Let us stroll to the Bat- 
tery. Stop on the way at Henderson Bros., owners of 
*' Anchor Line Steamship Company," to whom both 
here and in London the writer was indebted for much 
courtesy. You see from the old point the finest har- 
bor in the world except the Bay of Naples. It was 
said of Duke Alexis that when asked about New 
York that he replied : " They have a fine Bay " — only 
this and nothing more. Perhaps the icy beauties of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow overshadowed in the 
mind of the young Bear the varied attractions of Man- 
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hattan Island. There is to me always a charm in this 
view from the Battery, which is indescribable. The 
beautiful bay, the restless activity and bustle on its 
waves are an ever-ending delight to the lover of water 
scenery, with itstrails of commerce. Governor's Island, 
sloping on all sides, is in front of you. The Harbor 
Torts, Columbus and Castle William, with other batter- 
ies, frown on the placid island and restless billows, and 
keep ^uard over the skurrying pilot-boats, puffing, 
snorting tugs, sloops, schooners, yachts, ferries, fishing 
smacks, steamboats, pleasure yawls, and skifi's, which 
dot the wide expanse of sea. One morning in 1875 
I spent here several hours. To the right lay the old 
United States man-o'-war and flag-ship Minnesota, 
anchored in the stream, to prevent the crew coming 
ashore. Coming up to her pier in the North river, 
the ocean steamship Baltic passed directly before me, 
and other large vessels of all nationalities were con- 
stantly coming and going. They were the first ships 
I had ever seen walk the waters '* like a thing of life,'' 
and, like the first circus or first pair of boots, was an 
event the impression of which time never erases with 
its corroding pencil. No wonder New York, with 
such facilities for communication with other lands, 
has distanced all competitors. The Battery is a half- 
moon shaped piece of ground, containing a dozen 
acres, more or less, set out in trees. It retains its his- 
toric name from having formerly been the site of old 
Fort George. It is the favorite resort for strangers, 
but little cared for by the citizens, to whom custom 
hath dulled the use. In 1883, praise to modern phi- 
lanthropy, we found all plunder of emigrants at Cas- 
tle Garden had long since ceased, and, under a rigid 
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system of police, is impossible. We no longer see de- 
picted on the countenances of the new-comers how 
sad a thing it is to be in a strange land, to whom in 
many cases the very language is a sealed book, and 
they are dumb to speak their wants, and perhaps 
friendless antl moneyless. Trinity Church spire is no 
longer open to visitors, but we may linger over the 
tones of the magnificent organ, and gjize on the 
gloomy grandeur of the architectural surroundings, and 
hear the solemn ritual of the High Church service, 
even although we may be the humblest of the follow- 
ers of John Wesley, and believe there is too much 
of mummery and tinsel; nor shall we forget on each 
recurring visit to wander musing through the ancient 
graveyard, where Charlotte Temple (whose pathetic 
story has brought many a tear to the eyes of artless 
maidens in the generations gone) lies buried amid 
numberless moss-grown graves, and this at the head of 
Wall street. On one occasion (before the privilege was 
cut off) I ascended the spire by an ascent to the height 
of two hundred and fifty feet, and obtained on a clear 
day a never forgotten view of the metropolis and bay. 
From this elevation Broadway, the greatest (so New 
Yorkers think) of all streets, can be seen, stretching 
its sinuous length, along with its interminable moving 
crowds of men and women, horses and vehicles of all 
kinds, for many a long and weary mile, as the writer 
found when he walked from Battery Point to Central 
Park, gazing as he walked, and wondering as he 
gazed. From this height the distances seemed short, 
but this is a comment effect upon objects seen from 
a great elevation, as described by the writer in his 
"Notes on Virginia" and "Tour in the White Hills." 
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As we not only saw Broadway in this panoramic 
manner, but both rode up and down it and walked 
nearlj'- its whole length, I will here give the plan of that 
noted thoroughfare for the benefit of those who have 
nut seen a description. I will not describe its won- 
derful activity at midday, nor the mournful desolation 
of midnight, when it is deserted. To do that would 
consume more than my allotted space. By examining 
a map it will be seen that the lower end of the city is 
very narrow. It rapidly widens from the Battery to 
Corlear's Hook, near the foot of Grand street, where 
it is two miles wide, and keeps this width to Harlem, 
eight and a half miles from the Battery. Tiien it 
diminishes to less than a mile up to Spuyten Duyvil 
creek, thirteen and a half miles from the Buttdvy. 
Broadway runs northward from the Battery through 
the center and highest portion of the island to Tenth 
street, where it bends westward, and finally runs close 
to and nearly parallel with the Hudson river. At 
Twenty-third street Fifth avenue crosses Broadwaj^ at 
the east, and continues in a straight line along the 
center of the island. 

Descending from Trinity Church spire, we strolled 
along to St. Paul's Chapel, on the western side of 
Broadway, between Fulton and Vesey streets. After 
taking a clam chowder in a noted lunch house near 
by, we examined this ancient structure. It was built 
in 1776. In a niche in front is a white marble statue 
of St. Paul, and in front of the church is a slab to the 
memory of the brave Irishman, General Montgomery, 
who fell at Quebec. Directly opposite this church is 
the magnificent new building of the Herald news- 
paper office, and next to it a highly ornamented white 
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marble building, called the Park Bank. It appeared 
to me to be the most elaborate specimen of composite 
architecture I ever saw, and doubtless cost about three 
millions of greenbacks. 

In 1883, Stewart's marble palace is a Mausoleum 
where dwells a lonely widow. Where are the bones 
of the millionaire tape-cutter ? Answer, Oh Echo, 
from your airy cave; and the sad winds reply, Where ? 
At the theaters now (1886), the managers of which are 
too moral for the ballet, we saw actresses in low 
comedy parts who play the role of '' stars " in our 
provincial towns. In fact I gazed on one in a " vari- 
ety show," who had queened it in High Tragedy in 
Hillsboro. Odd, is'nt it? But as Josh Billings saj^s, 
'' sicli is life." Billings is now too gone, '^ a man of in- 
finite jest, and most excellent humor." Well do I re- 
member him. We came up from Gorham on the 
Grand Trunk Railway to his favorite hostelrie. This 
road was pronounced by Starr King and his illuminati, 
the most picturesque route in the White Mountain 
Region. Miss Stella Beeson and my daughter Nelly 
will not, I think, ever forget their perch on the top of 
the Concord Coach, and how they enjoyed the ride 
through the long glens, and by the tumbling trout 
streams, with the great mountains flashing out one by 
one to their young and eager eyes. Roll up and down 
the long road until at length our Jehu draws rein at 
the Glen House, at high noon. Forty centuries in 
Napoleon's stirring language, looked down from the 
Pyramids on his battle with the Mamelukes. How 
many centuries looked down from the gray summits 
of the Presidential Range on our humble party in the 
Glen. And how insignificant at best we felt was the 
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work of man, as we looked up in awe at these " grim 
warders of the earth and sky?" And here we first 
saw Josh Billings sitting in a shady nook on the porch 
surrounded by a group of admiring friends, and often 
afterwards with his basket of trout caught by his 
skillful casts into the emerald stream which winds 
around the base of the giant hills through the glen; 
and havnH you the funny, quaint sayings on the cards 
he gave you? Alas, poor Torick ! We must quit di- 
gression or we will never get to the ocean trip. The 
system of elevated railroads, howsoever it relieves 
crowded Broadway, and is a necessity to the denizens 
of this crowded island, yet spoils the beauty of the 
streets and injures property. As Honest Dogberry 
says, "It is most tolerable and not to be endured.'^ 
They do things better in London with its Under- 
ground Railways, but there the conditions are differ- 
ent. Along Broadway, between the City Hall Park 
and Union Square, are many fine buildings occupied 
as stores and insurance offices. The wealth of the In- 
surance companies is displayed in their marble palaces. 
Marble once consecrated to Kingly and Princely uses 
(while trade was relegated to obscure streets and con- 
sidered debasing), now indicates the abode of com- 
merce and business, and Kings and Princes often 
have to be content with hovels in exile. Stewart is 
gone beyond the shining river. Here is a description 
taken from a letter of the writer to " The HUlsboro 
Gazette^^ showing how he viewed a portion of New 
York in Stewart's day. Is it not true to-day ? Our 
carriages are ready to take us to the Docks. Baggage 
to be labeled ; sort what goes below and what you de- 
sire sent to your rooms. Secure your seats at the 
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table, and prepare for the long voyage, to last 
twenty-one days instead of ten, owing to a disaster 
on the ocean occasioned by the vessel's shaft breaking 
in mid ocean. 

The St. Nicholas Hotel is between Broome and 
Spring streets, on the west side of Broadway. The 
Metropolitan Hotel is- of brown stone, and is on the 
east side, between Prince and Honston streets. Stew- 
art's larire retail iron store occupies a whole block be- 
tween Ninth and Tenth streets. He has an army of 
poor devils of clerks there who dare not call their 
souls their own. I was told they were not even al- 
lowed to speak to the lordly proprietor. They are as 
much slaves as were "Gurth" and " Wamba," in 
*• Ivanhoe " — *' born thralls of Cedric of Rutherwood." 
It is true they do not wear iron collars, but they must 
submit to every other humiliation. Directly across 
Tenth street is the fashionable Grace Church, and 
from there a few steps brings us to Union Square. It 
contains a tine fountain and a splendid statue of "the 
man who never told a lie" on horseback. The day I 
was there the oval inclosure was tilled with idlers, sit- 
ting on benches under the trees, out of work, out of 
money, and breathing imprecations on the infernal 
contraction policy of the government, which is bring- 
ing ruin and desolation in its train — men with fam- 
ilies looking with despairing eyes to the approaching 
winter, and seeing no hope except by a revolution in 
party politics. Every-where anxious hearts are look- 
ing to Democratic success as the sole chance for a 
renewal of prosperous times, when labor will tind em- 
ployment and meet its proper reward. On the corner 
of East Fifteenth street is a tall iron building, owned 
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by Tiffany & Co., noted jewelers. It was a contrast 
to turn from the poor opp)ressed workmen in the 
square and see this place of fashion filled with gayly- 
dressed women, spending in one purchase of diamonds 
enough to make all these people happy for months. 
These wives of gold-gamblera, and brokers, and bank- 
ers, as they ascended into their carriages and were 
driven off by liveried coachmen, no doubt thought 
money was plenty, and looked with contempt upon 
the poor unfortunates whom their husbands were 
grinding into the dust. Some of these days in the 
near future, if relief is not afforded by government to 
the laboring people by striking down all special priv- 
ileges and giving each an equal chance for existence, 
the people will themselves make short work of the 
shoddy aristocrats. What can be more disgusting in 
itself, or more grinding to the poor, than to see these 
favored government pets, without either superior cul- 
ture, ancient lineage or renowned achievements, lord- 
ing it with their gilded coaches and flunkey outsiders 
over the poor soldier who lost his limbs in the service 
of his country? These brainless and soulless sharks 
are justly esteemed by the New York populace as a 
worse evil to the country than either war, pestilence 
or famine; and whenever the dust from their chariot 
wheels is thrown in the face of the humble working- 
man, he adds another item to the largely accumulating 
account to be paid one day, principal and interest to 
the utmost farthing. The Everett House is a yellow 
building, on the north-west corner of Seventeenth 
street and Fourth avenue. Madison Square is at the 
junction of Fifth avenue and Broadway. We strolled 
up and down Fifth avenue. Every third house was 
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for sale or rent — evidences of broken-down shoddy 
swells who "couldn't stand the pressure." It is a 
noble street, however, and the houses are fine brown- 
stone structures, many handsomely decorated. The 
Fifth Avenue Hotel occupies an entire block on 
Broadway, between Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth 
streets, and is built on the sight of the famous Hippo- 
drome. The Windsor Hotel is on Fifth avenue and 
Forty-sixth street. I believe it is the largest hotel in 
the city. We visited one morning the neighborhood 
of Wall street, the money-center of America, and 
went into the Custom House, United States Treasury 
and Assay Office, and finally into the Visitors' Gal- 
lery of the new Stock Exchange, a magnificent white- 
marble building, on the western side of Broad street, 
just south of Wall street. The si<rht of the Shylocks 
and a look at their countenances, wherein all the basest 
passions were written, was a sight for a philosopher. 
We remained about three hours, and came away very 
little wiser, except that a new chapter was opened to 
us in the book of life, and we saw verified the saying 
of Milton, that " Mammon was the basest of all the 
spirits who fell." These reckless gold and stock- 
gamblers would cut a man's throat for his money, just 
as they are cutting the throat of the nation by their 
schemes engendered on Wall street. The Savior, 
when he turned the money-changers out of the tem- 
ple, had no such hard cases, judging by looks and 
actions, as the chaps we saw in this stock exchange. 
With a feeling of intense relief, we again came into 
the open air and wandered first through Fulton and 
afterward Washington Market. Here may be seen 
every kind of meat, game, fish, fruits and vegetables. 
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We spent several hours looking at the huge sea tur- 
tles and fish, most of which we had only known 
through our natural histories, and many that are not 
mentioned at all. No one should go to New York 
without spending a morning in Washington Market. 
The sight and the lessons it teaches will never be re- 
gretted. We went one afternoon up to the gloomy 
prison called "The Tombs." It looks like an old 
Egyptian structure, such as you see in drawings of 
the old-time ruins of that country. We walked 
through the Five Points. A policeman pointed out 
to us the place where the old brewery formerly stood. 
This was once the vilest and most squalid part of the 
city. It looks bad enough yet, with ils sailor board- 
ing-houses, dirty children, frouzy women and blear- 
eyed men. All over New York are business-houses, 
which are regular museums. Visitors inspect them 
freely, since every thing in them is for sale. Stuffed 
animals and birds, shells, antiques, ancient armor, odds 
and ends, and curiosities from all parts of the globe 
are strewn around in lavish profusion, and you can 
buy any /thing you desire. Gilmore's Concert Gar- 
den, a place visited by our party, is on Fourth avenue 
and Twenty-sixth. There were one hundred per- 
formers, big and little, on horns, drums and fiddles, 
and the quantity of lager beer that was put out of 
sight by the audience was miraculous. The garden 
has a wealth of statuary, rare plants, and flowers, to- 
gether with a cascade, which quite throws in the 
shade the Cincinnati Exposition. There were many 
plants from South America and Africa that were new 
to me. The statuary was of iron. We visited one 
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day the docks and shipping in the harbor, and exam- 
ined some of the seagoing vessels, and found it both 
pleasant and profitable. 

I spent a Sunday in Central Park. It is two and a 
half miles long, about a half a mile wide, and con- 
tains eight hundred and forty-three acres, including 
the two reservoirs. There are three ponds in the 
park, the largest being called a lake, around which 
we rowed in a pleasure boat, and watched the swans, 
geese, brant, ducks 'and other water-fowl sailing in 
beauty on its waters, while along the shores the hid- 
eous Norway rats would stick their ugly mugs out 
from the crevices in the rocks, evidencing that in all 
this rural scene a great city was still around us. The 
Zoological Gardens, in the Park, are very complete, 
and seem to have every known animal- Among 
other objects of interest are the Mall, the Terrace, the 
Casino, the Ramble, the Reservoirs, the Museum, Art 
Gallery, Play-ground, the Green, where a Scotch 
shepherd has a herd of sheep, the Flower Garden, etc. 
Carriages can be hired at twenty-five cents a seat for 
a circuit of the park. There are eighteen gates, lo- 
cated at different streets, and called by fanciful names, 
as "Scholar's Gate," '< Artist's Gate," "Woman's 
Gate," "Gate of All Saints," "Woodman's Gate," and 
so forth. 

Among other objects of interest worth visiting in 
New York are the Grand Central Depot, Fourth av- 
enue and Forty-second street; Grand Central Hotel, 
671 Broadway; the Islands in East River, the Forts 
in the Harbor, etc. 

In my next we will take a sail down the bay and 
notice gonle famed ocean summer resorts. 
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VIII. 

Long Branch in the Time of the Great Captain — 
Notes of an Eastern Excursion Tour, 1875. 

To go to Long Branch from New York yon take a 
steamer from Pier No. 28, North river, for Sandy 
Hook, and from thence by the New Jersey Southern 
Railroad; distance, thirty-two miles; fare each way, 
one dollar. On my way to the pier I stopped at a 
large restaurant to get breakfast. The host showed 
his great affection for my purse by driving away a 
poor little girl who asked for a nickel, and threatened 
to have a ragged bootblack arrested for charging the 
enormous sum of ten cents for " shining" my boots, 
but made it all up by charging eighty-five cents for 
the poorest breakfast I ate while in Gotham. While 
the magnates of New York were protecting strangers 
by ordinances against beggars, bootblacks, and cab- 
men, they forgot to include hotel-keepers, who are a 
privileged class of extortioners. 

Eeflecting on the inequality of conditions of this 
life, I went on board the steamer Twilight, and started 
for " the Summer Capital," as the Long Branch News 
calls Grant's headquarters. As I looked along the 
piers and saw the foreign shipping — French, English, 
and German — and only the coastwise vessels carrying 
the American flag, the old refrain came back to my 
memory in hideous mockery: 

" The sea is America's glory ; 

The bounding waves her throne; 
For ages bright in story, 
The ocean is her own." 
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It would be a healthy sight in a political sense for 
some of our country stump speakers who prowl around 
in cross-roads meetings and vaunt about the glory of 
the nation, to see this view of the decay in our com- 
merce, and ask why this is so. Any body on the sea- 
board can tell you, and perhaps the fact of all the 
great ocean cities voting for reduction of tariiff may 
find one solution in the utter neglect of our shipping 
interests by the Radicals, and the oppressions of the 
tariff on all materials used in ship-building. But this 
is digression. 

I strolled along the sandy beach, watching the dis- 
tant sails and listening to the loud beating surf and 
gay shouts of the hundreds of bathers, while on the 
avenue showy teams were passing every moment, and 
all seemed so happy one would think no sorrow ex- 
isted in the world. I saw Grant, the great hero of 
the war (known in boyhood), drive by, plain and sim- 
ple as ever, though in the hands of grasping politi- 
cians. A great, simple hearted, true man, unsuited 
for politics. Not on him fall my comments, but on 
the gold gamblers who are throttling our institutions. 

I gathered the pebbles washed ashore by the incoming 
tide, and as I threw them one by one away, thought 
of an article I had read the day before in a New 
York paper by a poor mechanic out of work. Here 
it is : 

"Twelve months ago, left penr.iless by misfortune, 
I started from New York in search of employment. 
I am a mechanic, and am regarded as competent in 
my business. During this year I have traversed sev- 
enteen States, and obtained in that time six weeks' 
work. I have faced starvation ; been months at a 
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time without a bed; when the thermometer was 30° 
below zero last winter I slept in the woods, and while 
honestly seeking employment I have been two and 
three days without food. When, in God's name, I 
asked for something to keep soul and body together, 
I have been repulsed as a ' tramp and vagabond' by 
those who thanked God for His mercies and praised 
His charities. 

** While the anthem swells at Brooklyn in praise of 
Beecher, while $80,000 are subscribed in his defense, 
and every department of the Government is reeking 
with corruption, and aristocratic expenditures are in- 
creasing as poverty grows more gigantic, the tocsin 
of war is sounded against tramps." 

Probably this question may be a serious one before 
it is ended. Nearly one-half the country under cer- 
tain conditions might become tramps — in a legitimate 
point of view. There must be no conniving at crime 
in high places, no putting a premium on rascality at 
the official sources of Government, and no more 
grinding down those whom circumstances not of their 
own creation have made tramps, lest there may be a 
tramp not far distant which will inaugurate the com- 
mune anH the war of barricades even in America. 

We came back in the evening, refreshed by the glo- 
rious ocean air, with enormous appetites, and not 
caring who was President. 

The next day some of our party visited the Navy 
Yard in Brooklyn and other places in that moral city. 
Its chief attraction, however, was absent. The pastor 
of Plymouth Church had spread his circus-tent up in 
New Hampshire, on a grassy plot of ground near the 
the "Twin Mountain House," and was "making his 
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jack" — according to the SuHy which shines for all— ^ 
at every deal, putting money in his purse and getting 
bis board free while he explained the beatitudes to an 
admiring crowd. The landlord understands bis busi- 
ness, and by doing the handsome thing with Beecher, 
has brought his far-away place into notice. The way 
the thing is done will be seen from the following ex- 
tract from an ungodly newspaper: 

"BEECHER PASSING THE HAT. 

" Mr. Beecher closed the entertainment by announc- 
ing a collection for the benefit of the landlord of the 
Twin Mountain House, who it seems had advanced 
the J600 w^ith which the tent was purchased. Mr. 
Beecher descended from the platform, and himself 
passed around the hat, while the numerous ushers 
speedily and energetically followed his example. 

" In addition to this friendly act, Mr. Beecher said 
a good word for the hotel, and hundreds of hungry 
excursionists repaired thither for dinner. >^ 

"But, notwithstanding the familiar and informal 
manner in which he was conferring with the paying 
patrons of his exhibition, Mr. Beecher omitted to 
mention that his friend of the Twin Mountain House 
pays him in receipted bills for board and the livery of 
his four-in-hand and other carriages for conducting 
what he is pleased to call ' the worship of God among 
the hills,' for he, with his troupe, is kept here as a 
dead-head for the sake of advertising this hotel." 

What a pity these newspapers can't have a muzzle 
put upon their scandalous paragraphs! The above 
extract is too bad, and we must exclaim with the old 
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Quaker in that tremendous drama of " Buffalo Bill : " 
*' What a wicked, wicked world we live in ! " 



IX. 

Old Time Rockaway, 1875. 

Who has not heard of Rockaway Beach, the most 
famous of the old time bathing places, before New- 
port, Cape May, and Long Branch became promi- 
nent ? Our party, of course, went there, and tumbled 
into the surf among about a thousand of the roughs 
and middle class people of New York, and in spite of 
the sharks, which make this beach their favorite feed- 
ing ground. Indeed, the place has acquired rather a 
bad name on account of the occasional disappearance 
of a bather, who has found an abiding place after the 
manner of Jonah. The people, however, who go to 
Rockaway, are not usually under the special protection 
of the Almighty, like the ancient prophet, so that 
when swallowed bodily they remain indefinitely, and 
do not have a three days' resurrection. The long 
stretch of white sand at Rockaway Beach, when the 
tide goes out, is covered by ocean shells and other 
marine curiosities, and by remaining there a day or 
two quite a museum can be collected without cost. 
The ocean view is one of the finest on the Atlantic 
coast, the beach being on the south side of Long 
Island, at a distance from New York City of about 
thirty miles. Our party made the trip on the steamer 
Ifeversink, the fare going and returning being only 
fifty cents. The attractions were decidedly superior 
3 
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to LongBraoch, and the society, although not so aris- 
tocratic, was mach preferable. lu fact it was quite 
" free and easy." The dancing was conducted on a 
somewhat diflFerent plan from that practiced in Hills- 
boro, and might be described as a waltz with the varia- 
tions. The gentlemen were ungloved and wore their 
hats, and the ladies hung with their chins on the 
shoulders of their partners, after the manner of um- 
brellas hung on a hat-rack. As all the gentlemen 
sported long cigars, a la General Grant, and as they 
were compelled to turn their faces very much to one 
side while going through the giddy mazes of the 
dance, to prevent scorching the cheeks of the fair 
damsels, the scene to a stranger was quite interesting, 
and the manner in which a hundred couple, more or 
less, got through without confusion, is a problem that 
can only be solved by an expert. The crowd evidently 
did not believe in Sam Gary's notions, as both men 
and women drank beer in large quantities, and seemed 
to enjoy it. Should any of the readers of the Gazette 
be tempted to go to a seaside watering-place, let them 
not give Kockaway the "go by." For a description 
of the Long Island coast, reference is made to Apple- 
ton's Encyclopedia. 

Here endeth all prelude, and our voyage begins: 



X. 

Memoranda. 

The voyage of the writer to Europe in 1883 was 
somewhat remarkable. Starting from New York, and 
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delayed twenty-one days, owing to a " Broken Shaft 
in Mid-Ocenn," and under the Red Cross Flag of Eng- 
land, it ended at the city on the Delaware, where the 
writer stepped ashore from the steamship Illinois, the 
only vessel floating " The banner of beauty and glory,'* 
our starry emblem at its mast head, and after a fright- 
ful Storm at Sea. Since then the English, I think, 
have obtained control of every one of the American 
line, and the Illinois, I believe, is called the " British 
Princess." 

XI. 

The Broken Shaft in Mid-Ocean. 

At Sea, Steamship Belgravia, 1 
June 19, 1883. J 
I begin this diary when three days out of port. We 
are lying to, or rather floating in the blue waters of 
the Gulf stream, that river in the Ocean. Last Sat- 
urday afternoon we started from New York City, 
with pleasant seas and fair skies, and amid the waving 
of handkerchiefs, and down the Bay, and out into the 
broad Atlantic. Tears were shed by many, and as the 
last vestige of the starry land faded away into a misty 
outline of gray, we turned into our state-rooms to ar- 
range for the long days and nights on the water, but 
little anticipating what has so unexpectedly happened. 
We heard only the swell of waves, the whistle of 
winds, and the crash of machinery, bearing us farther 
and farther from home, with all its hopes. There are 
fair breezes and sunny days, with glistening moonlight 
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OD the dancing sea, yet here lies this great ship with a 
broken shafts at the mercy of the winds and waves, and 
drifting with the Gulf stream — whither, who knows? 
We have seen on the horizon's edge many vessels pass- 
ing over the boundless waste, some of them under full 
sail, and beautiful as dream pictures on a blue horizon. 
Sharks have been around the vessel all day, and sev- 
eral dolphins in green and purple have been sporting 
in the indigo waves. A Medusa or jelly fish was cap- 
tured at noon, and a good deal of sea weed gathered 
by the sailors with grappling hooks. The Medusse 
must not be confounded with the chambered and sail- 
ing iSTautilus, which is a tropical denizen of the deep, 
belonging to a different classification. The Medusae 
are so called from the numerous tentacles in which 
the vivid fancy of naturalists has detected a resem- 
blance to the hair of Medusa, one of the three Gor- 
gons slain by the sword of Perseus at the entrance of 
the fabled gardens of the Hesperides. They are also 
sometimes called " Nettles " on account of the stinging 
sensation they produce when handled, but more com- 
monly jelly fish, from their looks and substance. The 
sea-sick passengers are all on deck, cured by a dose of 
broken shaft. Sea-sickness I will always believe is 
purely constitutional. Many persons never have it, 
and others become sick, as in duty bound, at the very 
sight of water. They are told in the tourist books it 
is inevitable, but "to grin and bear it." I deny all 
such conclusions. 

An Old lellow from Chicago, and his family, who 
had done nothing but eat and drink, and require con- 
stant attention while with us, left, and were taken 
over to the Steamer " England" of the National Line 
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which was spoken by flags, and lay by us for several 
hours. They are Hebrews, but not a fair sample of 
that honored and useful race. Colonel Sidney W. 
Cooper, our American Consul to Gothenberg, Sweden 
(may his shadow never grow less), is a passenger on 
our ship, and bearing dispatches now, of importance 
to our Minister in London. He is much vexed at our 
misadventure so uncertain in its termination, but in 
whatever the issue causing great delay. This gentle- 
man and myself saw the family lowered into a boat, 
where they squatted like toads in a marsh at the bot- 
tom, and were rowed off, and w^e are well rid of their 
Roman noses, loud manners, and the sight of their 
*' lay outs " of food on the tops of companion ways. 
They have escaped and left us adrift in the sea (if not 
lost in the wilderness), but it is to be hoped not with- 
out manna. We certainly have been treated by them 
as ** scape goats" left in the Gulf stream to drift away 
wath all the sins of the congregation. Actios, ye lost 
tribes of Israel! The oflicers of the Belgravia are 
very courteous and attentive, and do all in their power 
to make the monotony of shipboard endurable un- 
der the peculiar situation we are in. Who can look 
around on the broad and seemingly endless waters 
without feeling the power of the infinite God? I 
have been on Lakes and Rivers and amid Mountain 
heights, but never felt how cruel was the hungry Sea, 
until to-day, when amid fright, confusion, and terror, 
the family were moved from our vessel to the 
"England." As that ship steamed away and disap- 
peared beyond the horizon " to its haven under the 
hill,'' it seemed like a friend had gone forever from us, 
and as the freshening breeze sprung up at nightfall, 
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dashing the billows against our disabled ocean home, 
and the cabin lanips were lighted, we felt helpless and 
alone save for the one all seeing Eye who watches 
His creatures wherever they are, by lonely glen or 
caverns deep, on deserts and on stormy waves, and we 
go to sleep conscious that He who rules the Universe 
knows best where and when and how we shall meet 
our fate. 

June 20. An eriiigrant ship passed us to-day, close 
in our wake, and with my marine glass found it was 
overcrowded with people fairly black. It was the 
"Rugia," from Hamburg. Being signaled, it lay to, 
and a boat was sent over to inform them we were in 
distress. Shortly afterwards a steamer passed en route 
to Europe but did not stop. We passed the day gaz- 
ing on the Ocean, walking the deck, and wondering 
whether we would land in Halifax (which the Captain 
sometimes speaks of as a possibility in case the broken 
shaft can not be mended, and one of the vessels of the 
Anchor Line can be sent to tow us into that port), or 
whether we. will go down in the deep blue waves 
where fathom-line has never reached, and meet all the 
good sailors in " Davy Jones's Locker," is a problem 
of considerable interest just now to this company of 
drifting miserabiles who started in such high feather 
for Liverpool. It is a little too serious to " sell pools " 
on the result. 

Sharks and Dolphins still hover around the vessel, 
and the Portuguese Men-of-war, a species of Jelly 
fish, spread their tiny sails, and glide ga3'ly by in 
mockery of this helpless Leviathan, and the Gulf 
weed idly floats in our wake. Some of our passen- 
gers sit sullenly by themselves, reminding me of the 
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image of Hunger, oa the floating raft, in mid-ocean, 
awaiting relief; others spend the time in what, at 
least to me, has always seemed the siiliest of all 
amusements, viddicity Cards; while others, oppressed 
by the delay, fear all possible evil. The writer has 
put on his Cap of Pegasus, and sends you a rather 
melancholy sea ditty, which did not, I assure you, en- 
courage the 3'ouug ladies very much. Here it is, as 
writtea on Deck : 

OH, LASSIE, DOST THOU FEAR THE SEA? 

I. 

Oh, Lassie, dost thou fear the sea, 

The crawling hungry foam. 
And dost thou sigh for crested hills 

Of far-oflf Eligfaland home? 
Oh, wild and fierce the savage sea, 

Though waves have wooing tones, 
So purrs the tiger o'er it prey. 

Yet crunches still thy bones. 



The mountains give their children lost, 

The berries of the glen. 
The water from their crystal springs, 

The sympathies of men. 
The feline sea will lick thy feet 

With lips of crimson hue, 
Will mock thy thirst with cruel taunts. 

To die in waters blue. 

III. 
Oh, Lassie, dost thou love the hills, 

The tranquil hills and vales, 
When gazing on the snaky sea, 

As it smooths its silver scales? 
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Tbou can'st not see the close knit joints, 

Or gleaming serpent sever. 
Dost hear its weird and haunting song, 

Forever and forever ! 
The dreary, weary monotone 

Eternal — aye — forever ! 

IV. 

Oh, Lassie, dost thou fear the sea, 

Dost hear the dirge sublime, 
Now drowning human anthems out, 

Now crushing human time? 
Oh hearts of love in granite hills. 

Oh mountains of delight, 
How do ye dwarf all petty thoughts 

In thy grim and awful might ? 

V. 

Oh, Lassie, dost thou fear the sea, 

With endless surging tide, 
And doth thou hear the Gnome's king's cry, 

As he seeketh earthly bride? 
Oh. Lassie, far are Highland hills — 

The Basilisk is near; 
Now soft its note, now loud its roar, 

Comes thundering in thine ear. 



Oh, Lassie, dost thou fear the sea, 

With emerald circled brow, - 
And sapphire curls o'er gleaming face, 

Where thou art gazing now ? 
So charmeth Vishnu Bramah's God,' 

By Delhi's Templed steep, 
So Vampires foul with soothing wings. 

Their victims lull to sleep. 
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Oh, Lassie, dost thou fear the sea, 

Bost dread its summer smiles, 
Dosl fear the storms and dragon's breath, 

The webs and tempting wiles? 
Hast thou, dear Lass, the key to those 

Who sea-like fawn forever, 
But treacherous are as slimy depths T — 

Oh trust them not, oh never ; 
Their smiling, purring dulcet tone, 

Oh heed it not forever. 

As a foil to this dirge song, my friend, Colonel 

Cooper, produced his revolver, and we peppered the 

back of an infernal man-eating Shark (which has 

been swimming around the ship daily) until his back 

looks as bad as the sores on Lazarus, or the spots on a 

Darkey when he is turning white. This Shark has 

two little pilot-fish which keep him company, and our 

shots couldn't get through his thick hide. We called 

him a British Shark, and the " Gravy-Bell" Shark, 

an anagram on the steamer " Belgravia." Colonel, 

here's an apostrophe to that little " peace-maker" of 

yours: 

THE POP. 

This is the " pop," 
With chambers six, 

That " peppered " the Shark, 

The hungry Shark, 
As we drifted through the blue-hued Styx, 

And Charon's waters dark ; 

That "peppered" the Shark, 

The prowling Shark, 

The " Gravy-avy-avy-bell Shark, 

The British Shark, 
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The man-eating Shark, 

The Bloo-dy, Blars-ted, British Shark- 
Pop — ^pop — pop — pop — 
Pop — pop— away I 

But the Shark swims calmly on. Colonel, with- 
draw your artillery ! It is a waste of ammunition on 
a creature who, like General Taylor at Buena Vista, 
"never surrenders/' 

June 21. We wrote letters to-day, hoping that 
some ship might be hailed to take them off, although 
we are slowly drifting away from the regular tracks 
of the Great Ocean Steamers. Our vessel rides easily 
on the waves, being very staunch and steady. Saw 
one distant sail just after breakfast. The passengers 
are now well acquainted, and all, with the exception of 
the admirers of Mrs. Gummidge (see Dickens), en- 
deavor to encourage each other. If we were not hur- 
ried and anxious about the pressing business entrusted 
to our care, this dreamy life in Lotos Land might last 
forever. 12 m. Another sailing vessel went by in the 
far away distance. Lunch serves to break the monot- 
ony. Another sail seen at 3 p. m. Sundry games 
were improvised to vary the sameness of eating and 
sleeping. 

The Stormy Petrels skim the 'waters around the 
vessel, just touching it with their tiny feet, and with 
ever restless wings hovering in the air. Dolphins 
leap from the waves, and Porpoises are sporting in the 
sun-tinted distance, and at sunset a boat is lowered 
from the davits, and the men and some ladies go off 
for a yacht sail in the Atlantic'without fear of Sharks. 
This ocean drifting enables us to see more of marine life 
in its various forms, than in a dozen quick passages 
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on the "Ocean grey-hound, The Alaska." The pas- 
sengers are of all nationalities, French, English, Ger- 
inan, etc. There is an old Greek and his daughter 
from Smj'^rna, in the Levant, who shipped at New 
TTork. Neither speak a word of our language. The 
discrepit old man stays in his berth, and reminds you 
of Byron's line : 

" Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! " 

The daughter has the classic face of the antique model, 
but raven hair, and, although the smile is sweet and 
pleasant, the jaw is firm and the smothered lightning 
in the dark eye ! "Well, here is a woman who will be 
true and devoted to her hero, with the warm flush 
of the southern fire, but beware the man who insults 
her aifections ! Gulnare and Medora both lurk in 
the hidden depths of this wandering maid from the 
" Isles of Greece." Before sunset the three-masted 
schooner,^ " Anna Karns," of Boston, spoke us, and 
took our messages into the port it was bound for. 
Music in the saloon, as the great ship heaves gently 
up and down on the waters with the easy motion of 
a swan on placid lake. The longer the ship, the less 
does she plunge with the rise and fall of the waves. 
At five bells (10:30 p. m.), we retired, but long after- 
wards the tramp, tramp of uneasy foot-steps was 
heard on the deck. The moon is at its full, and the 
night as beautiful, as that on which young Lorenzo 
stole away the charming Jessica from Shylock's 
golden barred den in Venice. 

Jane 22 {Fi^iday). The golden Sun shot up like a 
red rocket from a dark blue sky, and the day dawns 
as bright as yesterday. Captain Hutcheson put out 
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a line for a Dolphin. Breakfast, then lunch at noon, 
and we are still thinking how strange it is that we, 
who never met before, and may never meet again, 
are having such a strange experience, and are in mid- 
ocean thrown so much upon each other. It has a 
wierd fascination, this day by day looking on the 
swelling billows so regularly coming up, tumbling 
and breaking away into white crests; and the bluish 
gray horizon meeting all around. We think of the 
grim and ghastly '' Ancient Mariner" of Coleridge 
and of "a painted ship upon a painted ocean," and 
strange and ghastly stories of lost ships sailing away 
into unknown seas, come upon us, and like Banquo's 
spectral shade, " will not down at our bidding." The 
writer can not help it, even though Poetry is a nuis- 
ance. Here is the afflatus of the occasion : 

DRIFTING. 

(Lat. 41° 85' N., Lon. 47° 49' W.) 
I. 
Adrift on the billowy ocean 
Amidst the crested waves, 
Where the tempests blow, from lands of snow, 
O'er Sea-kings' nameless graves; 

And the cold, cold stars their vigils keep. 
As we drift and drift on trackless deep, 
Drift far on the stormy ocean, 

Amid phosphoric waves. 
Where midnight gleams in silver streams, 
From Naiad's coral caves. 



The tremulous clouds are floating; 

The mist is gath 'ring fast. 
While the storm fiend moans, in sullen tones, 

Around the shrouded mast. 
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And the white ships over the distant main, 
Go sailing by in a phantom train, 
Where tremulous clouds are floating 

Across the shining lea, 
And moon hangs low, with yellow bow, 
As we drift on sparkling sea. 

III. 
There's glamour in the vision, 
Which sees in glad surprise 
The mermaids fair, with glowing hair, 
From glist'ning waters rise, 
And lovers fond on the taffrail rest, 
As they speak the words forever blest. 
While the spell is on the ocean. 
And the words are not in vain, 
There are those who know that never below, 
Will youth return again. 

IV. 

And the night shall wane in morning 

As we drift on the crested foam, 
And day by day shall the billows play 

O'er the giant Kraken's home. 
We see the fin of the hungry shark, 
Who prowls for prey where the depths are dark, 
And the glow of early morning. 

As the waves each other chase, 
Show the dolphin's dash in circling flash 

With sharks in eager race. 



The restless petrels hover 

Where sea-weed idly floats, 
Medusa drift, in ocean rift, 

And Nautilus' chambered boats, 

And the spell of the Lotus covers all 
With a dream of the buried sea-king's ball ; 
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Thus we drift from morn 'till ev.'ning 
Amidst the crested waves, 

And hear the moans in wooing tones 
Of mermaids in their caves. 



And the soul is wrap't in musing 

On the distant trees and hills 
Where the wild birds sing on rustling wing, 

And flow the gurgling rills. 

And the haunted sea shall not beguile 
With its silver scales and mocking smile, 
While the soul in fancy wanders, 

As we drift by night and day, 
To the far otf hills and gurgling rills 

Where the little children play. 

Yes, right well we know how treacherous and re- 
lentless is this wavy desert, and how, far down where 
Neptune and the Tritons dwell, there lie carcasses of 
fair and stately ships, near coral groves and buried 
wealth {vide Jules Vernes' 20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea). 

It seems, indeed, a long, long time siqce we saw green 
hills and fields of grain ripening for the harvest, the 
bloom of trees, the running brooks, and song of birds, 
and yet a week has scarce passed since we so blithely 
steamed out of New York Bay. But here we are, 
half a hundred saloon passengers, cut off from the 
teeming millions of our fellow mortals, and a colony 
to ourselves, amid a world of waters. At four bells 
in second dog watch, a Norwegian bark, " The Coro- 
nal," passed on our starboard, full-rigged. She 
hoisted her colors, and we cheered her as she sailed by 
with all canvas spread. Another large ship was seen 
in the offing, and then the " Fulda," of the " North 
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German Lloyd Steamer Line," passed us after night. 
This is a fine vessel, looking as if lighted by electric 
lamps, as it went by us rapidly, so like '' the lightening 
in the coUied night, which doth cease to be 'ere one 
can say it lightens." At this sight we felt blue — bluer 
than the sea. 

XIL 

Again Afloat at Half Speed : But Get Through at 

Last. 
Jane 23. Two more ships went by this morning 
under full sail. Our steamer is still drifting. We 
hoped to reach Liverpool June 25th or 26th when we 
sailed. It looks now as if we would not see England 
this summer. The lamentations of Jeremiah were not 
a circumstance to the woeful complaints of many of 
our people, who are here on this breezy June morn- 
ing, stranded amid a wilderness of waters. We have 
drifted thirty-nine miles since yesterday, and at 12 m. 
were in latitude 40° 56', longitude 56° 13'. There are 
fifty-seven saloon passengers. Saw a large sea turtle 
to-day. Ship put up sails, but is too bulky to get 
headway. Dinner as usual at 5 p. m. While at din- 
ner felt the ship in motion, and heard for the first time 
for so many days the jar of the engines working. The 
diners clapped their hands and shouted at the welcome 
sound, and joy pervaded all ranks. With sails set 
under a stiffening breeze, and the machinery working 
with tireless arms, we may yet see the green shores of 
Ireland and tread the soil of the land of our fathers. 
To-morrow we have religious service, and no doubt 
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every heart will be filled with gratitude that " it is as 
well with us as it is." 

Ju7ie 24. Captain Hutcheson conducted religions 
services after the Episcopal forms. The singing was 
led by Lord Lennox, son of the Duke of Richmond, 
Men at noon had fire drill and boat drill. Sails all set 
and steaming nine knots at hour. The day clear and 
lovely, with the ever wondrous ocean around us, a 
study forever and forever. Among our passengers are 
Colonel Cooper, United States Consul at Guttenberg, 
Sweden ; Mrs. T. L. Jones, of Newport, Ky. (a daugh- 
ter of the late Colonel James Taylor), and son ; Pro- 
fessor Kellogg (author of several text-books for 
schools) and family; Professor G. W. Krall, of St. 
Louis; Cassena and Charlvaix, rich Frenchmen, own- 
ing silver mines; Lord Lennox, Mrs. Hagitiris and 
daughter, Greeks from Smyrnia in Asia Minor; Mr* 
Arbuthnot and daughter, of Pittsburg, and many 
others. Our Hillsboro party manage to hold their 
own among all the notabilities, and we stand up for 
Ohio above the world, and for Highland county above 
all in Ohio. For myself, as to Highland county: 

" Where'er I go, whatever lands I see, 
My heart untraveled still returns to thee." 

Juiie 25. To-day we ought to have been in Liver- 
pool, but instead are in a fog bank, running only 
seven knots an hour. I searched the ship's library to 
find Maury's admirable work, " The Physical Geogra- 
phy of the Sea." It was not there. American books 
are not a standard with John Bull. I shall read with 
increasing interest Maury's first two chapters, which 
have all the charms of a novel, and are instructive as 
well. Our captain, however, and his first, second, and 
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third officers are all educated, trained navigators, and 
it is their place to run this ship, and not that of spec- 
ulative passengers. A sailing knot is 6,174 feet; one 
statute mile, 5,280 feet — ^live-sixths of a knot. Time 
on shipboard is indicated by bells. Let your watch 
run down, and do not try to keep it set by the ship's 
clock. Ship time is known by bells every half hour. 
One bell at 12:30 a. m., two bells at one o'clock a. m., 
and a bell added each half hour until eight bells are 
struck at four o'clock a. m. ; then begin again with one 
bell in same order up to eight o'clock A. m., eight 
bells; then up to noon, eight bells; then up to four 
o'clock p. M., eight bells. Four to eight p. m. is divided 
into two " dog watches," called " first dog watch " and 
" last dog watch," so as to change the watches daily; 
otherwise, starboard or port-watch would be on deck 
the same hours day after day. 

Through the courtesy of Captain Hutcheson, I was 
shown below among the engines and tire- works of the 
ship, and where the broken shaft lay. It had been 
replaced with great labor by an extra section carried 
by this ship, which seemed providential, as it is not 
every vessel carries extra shafts or portions of the 
same in case of accident. Unless found and towed 
into port by a ship of the same line, the salvage by the 
competing lines is ruinous to a disabled ship's owners. 
Without exception, the officers of the Belgravia are 
the most attentive and pleasant gentlemen I have 
ever met, and although delayed as we are, through the 
accidents liable to happen on the Ocean, it would be 
a black heart that would harbor any feelings save that 
of kindness to all on this vessel, from Commander 
down to the Men before the Mast. The conductor of 
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a railway train is not responsible for a broken 
wheel, a hot box> a misplaced switch, or a tumbling 
Bridge, and I feel like a few growling grumblers on 
this ship should be pitched into the sea like Jonah, as 
an expiation to the marine gods, where our Sharks 
will get them, never to be cast up again on dry land 
like the Jewish Prophet. About 10 p. m. a steamer 
passed on our North showing white and red lights. 
Steamers on the Ocean are recognized at night by the 
lights they show, and in the day by their Funnel 
Marks, to observe which, my marine glass came into 
good play. 

June 26. Sea calm, sails all reefed except main try- 
sail, and the ship steaming slowly. N"o risk can be 
run with the repaired shaft. Our route is the most 
southerly route, but the longest, and rendered more so 
by the accident. If you want a very quick passage do 
not take Anchor Line unless "City of Rome." It is 
a safe line, however; our case being exceptional, and 
yet how even this was provided for beforehand. 

Our course now wouM be by the Azores, a group of 
Islands belonging to Portugal, and projected on a 
horizontal plane would land us at Oporto, if we do not 
change to a north-easterly course. Did you ever 
read the artistically constructed story published in the 
Atlantic Monthly several years ago of " Philip Nolan, 
the Man without a Country," and how he sailed in 
every sea, and wandered by every land, and was not 
permitted to set foot on his Native Shore by the 
'* Powers that be," because he had once made an im- 
precation like Vanderdeckcn, of Flying Dutchman 
legend ? Well, the passengers on this ship begin to 
feel that there was more truth than romance in that 
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story, and that they too would be sailing on forever 
and forever. Every Night the waves are phosphor- 
escent, and gleam in a liquid, milky light. What 
causes it? Is it the combustion of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, or myriads on myriads of minute animal- 
culse? Sailors know the fact, but not the why. Oh 
for my Maury to consult his pages ! What produces 
the phosphorescence of the Seas ? 

At 8 bells in afternoon, passed a full rigged brigan- 
tine bound for Havre. In the Cabin, wliist, chess, 
chequers, dominoes, music and dancing. The boys 
to-day put up a Trapeze and gave some creditable 
performances. Sailors who climb the giddy mast on 
rocking ships look with awe on these small things. 
Singular, isn't it. Night closes on another day ot life on 
shipboard. All the books in thelibrary are in use. Two 
more sails in the offing at dusk ; one of them very large. 

June 27. High Sea, raining and cold; ship run- 
ning 8 knots an hour, one point S. of E. The dis- 
agreeable traits of some parties on board fully devel- 
oped. Captain gives us hopes, we may reach Liver- 
pool by July 4th. This would make 20 days to the 
passage instead of 9 days as first calculated. Saw 
some Whales spouting very near the ship, at least we 
called them Whales, and the sailors verified it. At 
night, music, singing and recitations in the saloon. 

June 28. In green water once more. The waters 
of the Gulf Stream are blue, so clearly marked that 
the line of junction with the ocean water is easily 
seen with the eye. One-half of a vessel may be 
floating in the Gulf Stream and the other half in 
common sea water, so sharp is the line and so reluct- 
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ant are these waters to mix. What is the cause of 
the Gulf Stream is a riddle for philosophers not yet 
clearly solved, no more than the myth of Shakespeare! 

A brisk gale is blowing, and ship under full sail 
making better speed, to wit, eleven knots an hour. 
The largest waves have no effect on the " Belgravia." 
A small vessel would swamp in such a sea, but on the 
wide "Belgravia" it hardly rattles a dish or lock. 
Some sailing vessels in sight seem to stand on end, 
and plunge head down with every rise and fall of the 
waves. This vessel rides through them with apparent 
contempt. 

Afternoon. Most of the passengers stay in the 
saloon, playing chess, checkers, whist, and reading. 
Others and myself are on deck, watching the power of 
man matched against the terrors of the North Atlantic, 
and the contest is still raging as we go down to dinner, 
at 5 p. M. (two bells, first ''dog watch"). The gale 
has increased. Waves twenty to fifty feet high, ac- 
cording to your vivid imagir\ation. Put them what you 
please. Books of science limit the size of waves, and 
cut down tmvelers' stories, but they do certainly look 
like mountains of water, about to overwhelm and engult 
the shi[>. So we will not go into statistics. Like the 
boy who asked the showman : " Is that a Hop-upon- 
Thomas or a Rhinos-a-roser-us?" ''Call it what you 
please, sonny, you've paid your money, and you may 
take your choice," was the amiable reply — so put any 
height on waves you please, ye learned savants. But 
here we see before us a darkened sky, and think ill- 
betide the sailing vessel near a rocky coast in such a 
storm, and we see our staunch iron vessel breast the 
waves, and cast them aside, as did the mailed Black 
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Knight (England's disguised lion-hearted King) in 
Ivan hoe cast off the missiles showered upon him from 
the If orman Castle of Front De Beuf. 

The writer wrote a descriptive poem for the occa- 
sion, to be recited in the saloon to-night to the assem- 
bled passengers. 

[I spare you this infliction, and as I show you this 
tender mercy, be chary in your criticism on this diary 
if it ever reaches you.] 

Two more whales seen to-day. They "were backed 
like whales," very like a whale," but so far off might 
have been any thing else, and take on as many fantas- 
tic shapes as the cloud in the colloquy of Hamlet and 
the shrewd old courtier Polonious. The ocean waves 
here may be termed "copperas" waves, and in the 
Grulf Stream " indigo" waves. Our latitude is 44° 18' 
north; longitude, 38° west. We are headed in the 
direction of the Scilly Islands. 

June 29. Wind brisk and a high sea, but sky clear. 
Several sails in sight, pitching heavily. 

We are again nearly in the track to Queenstown, 
and in the path of steamers for the first time since our 
drift after the shaft broke. 

The heavy sea has been a special interposition of 
Providence to prevent a Yank from taking us all to 
death. Since this descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers 
Ixas been on board, and able " to stand up to his rations," 
his tongue has been a nuisance. He is now down sea- 
sick, and the rest of the passengers have peace. Nep- 
tune's " High Court of Chancery" has issued its writ 
of injunction, and abated the nuisance. Pools sold in 
cabin on rate of speed of the ship. The run in the 
last twenty-four hours against strong head winds was 
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186 sailing knots — a kind of jog trot! But the en- 
gines are only worked to half speerl, on account of 
the former disaster to the shaft. Slow and sure; but 
we will get there or somewhere^ " if we have to fight it 
out "on this line all summer." [Thank you, General 
Grant, for this last immortal jjhrase, a type of your 
tenacious character.] A shoal of porpoises, in their 
usual leap-frog antics, around the ship at six o'clock — 
a familiar sight to sea-going travelers, A number of 
black gulls seen. At night waves high, and dashing 
over the bulwarks or taffrails. 

June 30. High sea. Pools again sold in saloon 
on speed of ship. At noon we were in latitude 46° 
48', longitude 30° 18' west. A great number of por- 
poises seen to-day. 

July 1. Third Sunday on ship. Sighted a large 
steamer. Plenty of porpoises. Sea high and air very- 
cold. Divine service in cabin, after stereotyped En- 
glish Church forms. It seemed to me at least the way 
it was conducted, to have about as much feeling in it as 
in posting a set of mercantile books. Singing was 
lined out and dead, and emotionless. 

At 6 p. Mi another steamer passed on the north. 
Clear weather, cold and bracing air. Color of ocean 
waves a dull green. Sea rough and ship plunging 
heavily. Prices on shipboard are high. Bring your 
lemons, cigars, liquors, or what you wish with you, or 
you will regret it, that is, if, like John Gilpin's wife, 
you are economically inclined — 

*• Who, though on pleasure she was bent, 
Still had a frugal mind." 

You must fee your boot-black, table stewards, bed- 
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room steward, stewardess, in fact, hands all around, 
or get but little attention. Table waiters elsewhere 
are dignified by the title of ^^ Stewards^' on ships. A 
poor cigar sells for from six-pence to a shilling. Add 
at least twenty-five dollars for all these incidentals to 
the original cost of your ticket, which is usually about 
$180 for going and returning firstcabin outside berths, 
$140 for round trip inside berths, about $80 for round 
trip second cabin, and about $30 round trip in steer- 
age, that Dante^s Inferno horrified to a greater degree for 
the poor emigrants. 

I now think we will not reach Liverpool before 
July 7th, and if correct in this, it will make us three 
weeks from New York and a month from home when 
we first step on the shore of our forefathers, " Old 
Grand-Daddy-Long-Legs Land," all occasioned, of 
course, by the accident to the machinery. To-day, 
Lat. 48°, 12';Lon. 26°, 18'. 

July 2. High wind. Cold. Ship gradually ap- 
proaching the L'ish Coast. 

July 3. Sea high. Clear, beautiful, sunshiny day, 
and bracing atmosphere. Lat. 50°, Lon. 16°. Days 
very long; not dark until 9 o'clock p. m. Letters 
written to mail at Queenstown. Large steamer sig- 
naled at 4 p. M. The Petrels left us and followed this 
steamer. Tlie instincts of these birds, and perhaps a 
bitter experience with their enemies, the Eagles and 
Hawks near land, teach them to leave ships going 
into port and follow outward-bound vessels. Gulls 
and Porpoises are now seen in abundance. 

July 4. Not spent in Paris, as expected, as we are 
still on the sea, but the vessel is decorated with Flags. 
We celebrated the Day of Days for the Spread Eagle 
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orator by speeches, toasts, music and fireworks, in 
which all took part. Prizes were given the crew 
for variou^s seaman-like maneuvers, and about fifty 
dollars distributed, all ending with a Mock Trial, Col- 
onel Cooper acting as Queen's Counsel, Dr. Carroll as 
"My Lud," a Jolly Fenian as the prisoner in the 
Dock, the writer as his counsel, "an outer barrister," 
young Laurens Jones, of Ifewport, Ky., as Clerk of 
Court, and a Jury of Ladies. Wigs were deftly made 
for Judge and Counsel out of rope by the sailors, 
after the approved English style of Court Wigs. The 
Jury of Ladies promptly convicted my Client, whom 
the Court sentenced to be hung at the yard-arm, but 
suspended sentence, on motion of his counsel in ar- 
rest of judgment for a flaw in the indictment, and our 
little comedy pleasantly ended. 

July 5. Coast of Ireland followed all day. All 
hands now pay your fees to stewards and stewardesses. 
About half of our party leave us at Coves of Cork (or 
Queenstown Harbor), and the rest go on to Liverpool. 
I will hand this Diary in which I am now penning the 
last lines to Mr. Charles Arbuthnot, of Pittsburg, who, 
with his son, daughter and neice, will soon leave us 
on the tender now steaming out from Queenstown to 
meet our ship, which will lay to in the " ofling." 
Light-houses, sails, and fishing-smacks have been 
plenty all day. I have a charming and vivid im- 
pression of this beautiful Irish Coast, and only hope 
I may describe it as it appears to-day to me and as it 
deserves. I will try to do so when time permits. 
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XIL 

The Irish Coast. 

To the traveler from America who has not given 
his map a careful examination, it seems singular that 
such an extreme northerly route should be taken by 
vessels sailing to the British Islands. A glance at 
the map, however, will show that the more northerly 
the course, the shorter the distance, and the quicker 
the passage; and as time has become of such great 
importance in this age, passengers will always take 
the ship which promises the shortest time on the 
Atlantic. New York City is in latitude 40^ 42' 43" 
north and 74^ (K 3" west longitude, whereas the south- 
ern point of Ireland is in latitude 51° 25' north and 
in longitude 6° 20' west. The approach to this beau- 
tiful island, which the great architect of the universe 
has designed for the abode of a free and happy peo- 
ple, is indicated long before land is seen by shoals of 
porpoises, which are seen in greater abundance here 
than in any other j>art of the ocean. Gulls hover 
around ip countless numbers, both black and white, 
and of very large size. The sea eagle and fish hawk 
ply their predatory avocations with vigor. Flying 
tish skim from the waters. Fishing smacks are seen 
in all directions. Pilot boats hover in the offing, and 
the waters have a deep green tinge nowhere else so 
bright. Sometimes fogs envelop all this scene, and 
the approaching vessel must move cautiously to avoid 
the many dangerous rocks which lie like watch-dogs 
at the mouth of the harbors, but when we sailed up 
4 
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St. George's Channel, the day was one of the loveliest 
I ever saw — warm with a fresh and exhilarating 
breeze, with the whole southern and western coast 
line in full view. I will never forget the day we 
steamed up the channel and around the pier at Holy- 
head on the rugged shores of Wales and into the 
Irish Sea, and up the Mersey to the great commercial 
mart of Liverpool. The Government has provided 
many light-houses on these coasts, which may be seen 
for long distances, and all of which are visible from 
ships coming in. In clear weather most of them can 
be seen- from fifteen to twenty miles, but in fog all 
lights seem to be useless. Each light is different, as 
well as the architectural structure of the houses. 
There are five lights on the south-west coast of Ire- 
land sighted in crossing from the United States — 
Skellig's Rock, white-fixed ; Calf Rock, white, flash- 
ing every fifteen seconds; Crook Haven, red-fixed, 
with white sectors ; Fastnet Rock, the most noted of 
all, and the point from which distances are com- 
puted, white, revolving at one-minute intervals; and 
Kinsale Old Head, white-fixed with red sector. 

We have now turned Fastnet and approach Queens- 
town, formerly known as the Cove of Cork, but the 
name was changed to Qneenstown in honor of Queeu 
Victoria, who paid the place a visit.. Here is Dant's 
Rock, a light vessel, red-fixed. Roches Point, another 
spot from whence distance is computed, red, revolv- 
ing at one-minute intervals. There are two other 
white-fixed lights unnamed. On south-east coast and 
up the channel are Tuskar Rock, white and red, re- 
volving at one-minute intervals, twice red and once 
whtie ; Lucifer Shoal light-ship, white and fixed. On 
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the direct south coast of Ireland I do not describe 
them, as I did not see them, but in going up the 
channel on the eastern shore are Arklow South 
Bank, light-ship, white, revolving at half-minute in- 
tervals; Arklow North Bank, white-fixed, also a light- 
ship, two lights, white fixed. We now leave the 
Irish coast and enter the region of English lights, 
commencing with the Welsh coast, which I will not 
now speak of. 

In pictures Southern Ireland is represented as a 
beautiful maiden. She stands with her barefect on 
a rock, against which the foaming billows beat. She 
has on a short dress, and her person is enveloped in 
a sash. She holds one hand over her brow, and with 
expressive and almost speaking eyes gazes over the 
wide sea, M^iile her long hair floats in the wind. In 
the background are pinnacled rocks, crowned by a 
light-house with turret and flashing light. To the 
left is seen a full-rigged ship coming into port, and 
over all the deep blue sky with the white clouds 
piled in all manner of fantastic shapes. We follow 
this coast until we turn toward Holyhead. On a 
very clear day, it is said Dublin may be seen from 
the middle of the Irish Sea on one side and Holy- 
head in Wales on the other. The distance across is 
60 miles, and the steamer time about 4J hours be- 
tween these points. The whole coast of Ireland is 
bold and rugged, but the rocks even have a green 
tinge. We .pass castles, signal stations, towers, 
thatched cottages, and fishing hamlets, and see before 
us beautiful landscapes and well tilled fields. It looks 
like a checker- board, these little patclies of oats, 
wheat, rye, barley, hay, and potatoes. No fences, but 
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hedges or ditches. It looks like a park or a pleasure 
garden. We see no maize or Indian corn, and are 
surprised that the harvest has not yet come. Such 
are the indentations of the coast, and the numerous 
coves and inlets, following each other in such unin- 
terrnpted succession, that every thing looks jagged and 
pointed. We can not leave the deck. Here is not 
sameness or low lines of sandy beach deformed by 
scrubby trees. Indeed, we see no trees. These little 
inlets sometimes run far into the land, and wnth deep 
watere fbrnish natural havens, into which the ad- 
venturous Irish fishermen find safe shelter when 
storms vex the channel. The rocky shores abut all 
of the Irish bays, and the mountain or hill ridges 
seem to terminate abruptly, and to subside as they 
trend from the coast into the interior. As viewed 
from a field glass, which I used on the ship, I would 
judge that these hills were not continuous chains like 
oar Allegheny or Blue Ridge Mountains, but rather 
huge isolated masses upheaved only a short distance 
from the shore line. I was informed that by reason 
of this pushing of the waters so far into the interior, 
that there was not a spot in Ireland more than 50 
miles from the sea. No other country on earth of 
such large extent (33,000 square miles) is so situated. 
The climate is thus, under the warm influence of the 
Gulf Stream, rendered mild and delightful, and in a 
latitude which in America is unendurable in winter, 
the Irish people enjoy a mean winter temperature of 
40 degrees Fahrenheit, mean summer temperature 
of 60 degrees, and mean of the year 49 degrees. The 
verdure of the pastures in Ireland put me much in 
mind of the blue grass region of Kentucky, and this 
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luxuriance continues to a late period of the year. 
Henry Clay once said, " Kentucky was a part of Ire- 
land cut oft*." You will see also the broad leaved 
myrtle in abundance near Cork, the arbutus and 
many other strange plants which I noticed afterward 
when in Ireland, but knowing nothing of botany can 
not classify. This letter, however, is now already 
too long. 

P. S. — I made some memoranda of each point on 
the channel until we reached Liverpool on each side, 
together with the historical associations which cluster 
so thickly around every spot in the Old World, but 
unfortunately lost my memoranda. 

(Written after the author's return home.) 

ERIN. 
(As Represented in Art.) 

Who is she now gazing 

Across the dark sea, 
With girdle unloosened, 

And hair flowing free? 
'Vith hand on her forehead, 

And feet in the wave, 
Ariadne or Erin, 

Can she be a slave? 

The light-house is gleaming 

'Mid shoals on the shore. 
The ship is now dashing 

'Mid breakers' dull roar. 
O why does she linger? 

How long shall she wait? 
tell us, dear Echo, 

What shall be her fate? 
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The sad years are passing, 

Her face has grown pale, 
With traces of sorrow. 

O will her hope fail ? 
As gazing, still gazing, 

Where sun sinks to rest, 
For the true Prince in armor» 

From out of the West. 

NoTK— stanzas for music. Liverpool, Eng., July 7, 1883. 



XIV. 

Liverpool. 

We wei'e taken from the steamer on a steam-tender, 
the tide being out, and our ship could not cross the 
bar at low tide. The Custom-house examination was 
very brief, confined to tobacco, cigars, liquors, and 
perfumery. Trunks taken up the hill into a city as 
like an American city as "two peas." A miniature 
New York, and not on a very diminutive scale either. 
We had skirted the Sea Girt Isle all day, and the 
waters of St. George's Channel and the Irish Sea 
seemed like old companions. Silence was in the air, 
which was voiceless, save the shrill and piping cry of 
the white gulls. None of us will forget the charm of 
the last day on ship-board, with the green and rugged 
shores of Erin on our right. The ^^ Anchor^' emblem 
of ^'Hope'^ on the "Belgravia'* pennants had often 
cheered us by its sight on the ocean, as the gilded sun 
behind Washington's chair, as he sat in the Federal 
Convention, cheered and animated old Dr. Franklin, 
and was the occasion of one of the very few speeches 
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he made in that famous body. Here our comp^ay 
separate, each on their wandering way, and where to 
meet again. Ah, who can tell, and can we say all is 
well with us in the future ? The charming Irish laud 
will still be emerald in its verdured hues when all of 
our " Belgravia " company have ceased to be, and the 
ocean will still dash on its coasts, chanting its mourn- 
ful monotone, never ending while Time lasts. The 
sea-weed will still drift by on the foamy bosom of the 
deep, the Dolphins change colors as they do now, and 
the Nautilus spread its purple sails in the green and 
blue waters, but other eyes will idly gaze where skies 
and ocean blend, and round them will spread the 
wide, wide sea. May we hope they will have a good 
stanch ship beneath their feet, as we had in the Bel- 
gravia, to whose Red Cross Flag, our daily emblem, 
we now bid farewell, as we step on English soil, to see 
it flying from every height on Albion's haughty 
shores. 

We went to the great hotel in Liverpool at the ter- 
minus of the N'orth-^^ estern Railway, which was the 
road we wished to take for London. It was full, so 
we went to the Grand Hotel, near by. Found Colonel 
Cooper at first-named place, and others, among whom 
was a pretty lass " with gowden hair," on her way to 
summer in the hills of Wales, among her kinsmen. 
We "took in" Liverpool at night, and left at 9 p. m. 
next day. In bill found lia:hts charged for, one shilling, 
known as "bob;" attendance, two shillings ; but al- 
though attendance was duly placed in the bill, the. 
porter on bringing our trunks out demanded the usual 
''tip/' VVcis about to give hini halt' a dollar, when 
my whilom Fenian client on ship-board, who was 
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Standing by (and who, by the way, is a noble Irish 
gentleman, not by title, but by nature), interposed and 
said, two pennies or thrip-pence would do as welL 
Compromised on sixpence, but the surly brute, with 
a mug on him like a pug dog with side whiskers, 
looked sour at my friend, and didn't say "thankee" 
to me. Entry in diary: " No charge in bills for soap 
and towels in your rooms — must have forgot it," 
Compare names with those in America. Depots with 
us are "stations" here, baggage is " luggage." No 
checks are given for your trunk, but it is labeled, and 
you must sort it out as best you may at the end of 
your journey. We bought our tickets for "Chester 
on Ihe Dee." Found fare to be for each passenger 
three shillings from Liverpool to Chester, eighteen 
and a half miles, or about four cents a mile, second 
class, which is rather better than our first class, out- 
side of Pullmans. Second class in England, or third 
class, are common modes of traveling. On the Con- 
tinent take first class always if your purse permits, 
and never under any circumstances take third. The 
Duke of Richmond's son, who was on ship, rode sec- 
ond class. He was an amiable and intelligent young 
man, just returning with his tutor, a Mr. Robinson, 
from a tour around the world. Our trunks were put 
in a " van" (which looks like the tender of an Ameri- 
can locomotive), and would be exposed to sun and 
rain if they were not carefully covered with tar- 
paulin. 

Station Porter, "Weigh this ^ere luggage *ere. 
Load up this wan. Lend ha 'and, you blarsted lub- 
ber!" Baggage was weighed; one hundred pounds to 
each passenger goes free. We get in the " carriage," 
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ten of us, five on a side, facing each other ; racks over 
each side seat, for small packages, called here " par- 
cels." I had bought a trunk in Liverpool. Their 
locks and trunks are much inferior to American 
makes, and would not stand the mauling, slashing and 
pounding of our baggage smashers, but these things 
do not exist in Europe, and baggage is carefully 
handled. Conductors are called '' guards," and have 
nothing to do with running thej trains — that is done by 
the "engine driver," which is the name given to w^hat 
we term a locomotive engineer. Having a driver 
seems appropriate when you ride in a "carriage" in- 
stead of a car. 

Train Guard. "Put your * traveling bags' h'in the 
racks. 'Andsome racks h'in 'ere." Thus were our 
morocco valises degraded into "bags" like our old 
time "saddle bags," or sacks going to mill. 

Train Guard. "Tickets! Tickets! Hi' see! Hi' 
see! hall booked for Chester; ten in hall." So here 
we are "booked." All in an imaginary book, as they 
never ask your name. It is a misnomer. But we are 
locked in, and the Guard keeps the key, and keeps 
his deposits much safer than American Cashiers, as 
Canada, that city of refuge can testify, where so many 
defaulters "are waiting and watching over the bor- 
der." The Railways are safe, and tracks double; sel- 
dom an accident, and carriages being low, have an 
easy and gentle motion, and are very comfortable. 
The time is very fast. On starting the train, a man in 
yellow pantaloons appeared, with a blue coat with 
brass buttons, and a hat like those tall, stiff ex- 
crescences worn by New York's coachmen for private 
families, and rung a sheep or cow-bell, and off we go. 
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As we were going to " rare old Chester on the Dee " I 
involuntarily thought when I heard this sheep or cow- 
bell, of " calling the cattle home," and of the wild and 
desolate stanzas of "Charles Kingsley" about the 
" Sands o'Dee," and " Mary go call the cattle home," 
and of the girl lost in the crawling, oozy foam going 
out with thetide,with her tresses of golden hairfloatiog 
above the nets at sea; but for all that, the Lackey 
at the station ringing his solemn bell to start 
a train, looked to us to be a donkey-like and silly per- 
formance. 

I saw too little of Liverpool, except as a stirring, 
busy, American-like place. It is familiar to nearly 
every American visiting Europe. He either lands 
there, or starts home from there. Thu is not a guide 
booky nor intended for such ; it contains no *' second- 
hand saws of other men," nor details told over and 
over, "like a dull story vexing the ear of a drowsy 
man," nor does the writer see through other people's 
spectacles, nor go by books, tourist's programmes, or 
admire and condemn in the orthodox style expected. 
Although the Hebrew Monarch whom the Queen of 
Sheba journeyed so far to see, found " nothing new 
under the sun," yet believing as I do with old Ben 
Jonson in " every man in his own Humor," I have 
termed my book, ^^ Episodical, descriptive and rejlectivey^ 
returning to the precedents set by Goldsmith and the 
immortal Tristam Shandy, and as for description, why 
"<Aa/'s my forte^^ (not copyrighted, as Don Juan has 
pre-empted the phrase). The party who were with 
the writer from Hillsboro to Paris, and back to Lon- 
don, saw many things the writer did not, and vice 
versa, the writer saw much they did not, and perhaps 
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would not care to see. All the places herein de- 
scribed we were together^ except in the chapters where I 
describe ray wandering with strangers in " Under- 
ground London," *' The Shadows of a London 
Night," "Down the River Thames," "Walks and 
Drives in London," " How to take your bearings when 
lost in a great city whose tongue is to you a sealed 
Book," and the " Purlieus of vice skirting the homes 
of wealth." 

My daughter visited, among other places, Stratford on 
Avon, where lies the immortal humbug who has for 
years been credited with writing works of which ho 
was utterlyjncapable. I lay no laurels, nor pay hom- 
age at this tomb whose occupant in crumbled bones 
has no more claim to the authorship of the undying 
dramas published in his name for centuries, than has 
Mahomet to the title of the true prophet of Qod. 
The worshipers of the Arabian false prophet (who 
was a great man) are not more unreasoning in their 
blind faith than the worshipers of Shakespeare, who 
refuse to be convinced against all evidence that he did 
not and could not have written works destined to an 
immortality, next to Holy Writ, and side by side with 
Homer, the blind Poet of Scios rocking isle. Glory 
for the hand or hands, the slat nominis umbra, who 
gave us the (so called) Shakespeare's works, but no 
adoration to the fabulous author. This idol pulled 
down, along with the Tell legend, and the Romulus 
and Remus story, we start out of the Liverpool and 
North-western Railway Station for London, stopping 
at Chester on the way, and eventually landing in Lon- 
don at Euston Square, Euston Road (N. W.), and find 
another mammoth Hotel, where we stop for a night, 
making a dash through London to Paris, intending on 
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our return to see the World's Eye at our leisure. Dis- 
tances : Liverpool to Chester, 18J miles; Chester to 
London, 181 miles; total, 199J miles. Express time 
from Liverpool to London as scheduled, /our hours. 
Actual time (where no stop over), about five hours 
and one-half. 

XV. 

First Impressions of Chester on thr Dee. 

Before leaving Liverpool the writer made a trial of 
one of his letters of credit to see if it would stick! 
Did you ever see a fellow riding with a free pass on a 
railroad, for the first time, and the trembling anxiety 
with which he hands it to the conductor, and, as that 
important personage looks at its solemnly, then 
askance at the wretched being in the seat, then reads 
it all over, and on the back, and turns it by the four 
corners (as a Chancery Court does a will), and finally 
hands it back O. K. to the passenger, whose fluttering 
heart becomes quiet, but who inwardly vows he will 
never try a " dead-head " ride again ? With some 
such feelings the writer entered the Liverpool Bank, 
and handed in his letter with a demand for $100. It 
was passed through a hole in the background, re- 
turned, and I was requested to sign a receipt thereon, 
"Received on the within, £25," and sign my name. 
The paying teller took a little shovel, run it into a 
mass of gold coin, tilted the coin into the scoop of a 
pair of brass scales, and presto I have twenty-five glit- 
tering sovereigns. Items for diary, — Gold in any quan- 
tity is weighed in England, not counted. Twenty-five 
pounds make a hundred dollars. We must revise our 
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Arithmetics. A dollar is not four shillings and six- 
pence, but here only four shillings and ^wp-pence. 
The guinea is a mythical piece (as the shilling is with 
us), and has the anomalous v^alue of twenty-one shil- 
lings, but no longer coined, the sovereign taking its 
place, for all purposes, as the representative of the 
pound sterling in gold. There are no Dragons in the 
fabulous form left in England. Saint George, of 
blessed memory, killed the last one, who was pictured 
on the guinea piece, where the Dragon is represented 
trampled on by a rearing horse, on which sits the 
saint, clad in armor, and thrusting a spear into the 
monster's flaming and wide-spread mouth. The Drag- 
on's descendants, in bi-ped shape, however still, sur- 
vive, and keep hotel, wait on tables, and walk around 
in damp old holes in the ground, called Cloisters, 
and Abbeys, and Cathedrals, in black gowns and 
chokers, peddling rocks and relics to American en- 
thusiasts. The old Dragon only wanted blood. These 
Dragons have a keen scent for money. The old 
Dragon is embalmed on a golden coin, which the 
Britons love to hear chink in their pockets. 

The Grosvenor Hotel or Grosvenor Arms, at Ches- 
ter, is owned by the Earl of Westminster, whose seat 
is Eaton Hall, in plain view from the top of the 
Cathedral or Abbey of Saint Werburgh. We dubbed 
it '* Governor's Tavern," and the Earl's seat, "Eating 
Hall," as more American in nomenclature. The 
waiters were dressed in black dress suits, were as pol- 
ished in their manners as their imitators in N"ew York, 
had on such nice white aprons, and tried the " tip " 
game to the extent of two half-crowns, but there was 
very little food provided, which drew from a young 
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Kentiickiah of our party a declaration " that he wanted 
more grub and less apron-polish, and that he'd be 
blanked if be didn't give his 'swallow tail' to a 
* nigger' when he got home." Further expressing the 
hope that he might have a seat at a spread in '^ Eat- 
ing Hall," where there was a " square lay out," and 
the Dragons confined in the cellar, as the poor giant 
was in the story, when Cousin Jack made him believe 
Prince Arthur, with five hundred men, was on hand 
to storm his Castle. Certainly a man may get a bet- 
ter meal, better served, better cooked and better every 
way at any cross-road Kentucky Tavern, or Cincin- 
nati Restaurant, for a half a dollar, than you can get 
for eight " bobs," or a dollar and a half, in all En- 
gland, exclusive of" tips" to attendants. Look me in 
the eye, tourist, and under your corporal oath, " to 
tell the truth, the wliole truth, and nothing but the 
truth," is not this so ? It is no wonder these Britons 
"stop," as they call it (instead of "stay"), so long at 
the table, and sit in grim silence and awe, looking at 
the empty plates. Nobody says a word. No gayety. 
It reminds me of the Arabian Story and the Fe«st of 
the Barmecide with the Barber's brother. It's a make 
believe, to pretend to have something to eat and be eat- 
ing it. The difference, however, in the Arabian 
Night's tale and this, is that the Barber's brother, be- 
ing like all barbers of a merry talkative turn of mind, 
enjoyed the joke of the Barmecide, and was rewarded 
by his friend with a real dinner. The vivid suffer- 
ings of the famishing Britons would excite compa"Ssion 
and relieve your feelings with the misery of a whole 
Island for company — 
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But never yet hath thoughts of others* woe, 
Consoled the man with corn upon his toe, 
Nor gave relief to tooth in pain, 
Because some other tooth will thump again ; 
And though my fond heart doth weep to know 
How Britons suffer in their silent woe. 
My own poor stomach will complain, 
And cry in vengeance *' hit em again" 

The specimens sold in Chester are claimed to be of 
the Roman Saxon jand Norman period — sold as rare 
relics. One fellow paid ten shillings for a stone 
" with markings composite and made by Druid Priests ! " 
Heaven forefend! — pieces of sand and mortar. These 
people do n't bow in such obsequious style for noth- 
ing, and of course we bought their guide books. 
Most of the " lovely " stones obtained at Saint Wer- 
burgh Shrine, founded before the Conqueror's day, 
are incontinently thrown away before the tourist gets 
home, after the fashion of the old Virginian in the 
Shenandoah Valley. He was taking a Doctor from 
Pittsburg a drive in his family carriage. Suddenly 
the Doctor (a rock-hunter) sees something by the 
roadside, and the carriage is stopped. Out leaps our 
geologist, and " heaves a huge round stone into the 
carriage." 

Virginian (with scorn). What's that " dornick " 
for? 

Rock-hunter, That's a rare stone — a Lepo-don-dren 
teoron ; very scarce. 

Virginian. Sir! I'll let you know my carriage aint 
a stone wagon ! Out goes the " dornick." Tableau! 



f&^ These were my impressions of Chester after the 
Grosvenor Dinner. Here they are after inspecting 
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the quaint old town and its beautiful surroundings, 
and after " distance had lent enchantment to the 
view/* 

(Written on my return.) 
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CHESTER ON THE DEE.* 



A Reminiscence. 



[First Published in " Hillsboro Gazette."] 

We came from freedom's sacred land 

Across the western sea, 
To ramble through old Chester town 

Upon the River Dee. 
The summer sun had risen fair, 

The lark sang loud in glee, 
What time we strolled in Chester town, 

In Chester on the Dee. 

The gentle waters softly flow, 

To mingle with the tide, i 

And green the shining holly fringe j 

Begirts the river side. 
The ivy climbs the Roman wall, ' 

Clings to the turret high, 
Creeps o*er Saint Werburgh's Abbey dome, , 

Outlined upon the sky. 

We tread the vast Cathedral aisles, 

And gaze in silent awe, | 

On spots where Csesar s eagles flew 

Ere Saxons gave the law. 
Where Norman crushed the beaten Celt, 

With heavy burdens sore, I 

And Roundhead smote gay Cavalier, I 

On field of Rowton Moor. | 

We see the smiling landscape spread. 

Where art and nature vie, 
With park, and church, and castle crown'd 

To charm the tourist's eye. 



♦Visited this quaint old town in July, 1833. Left on night train for Ix)ndon 
in car No. 128, London and North-western Railway. A prose description of 
Chester, with its various relics, has been published recently, and is sold at 
the low price of sixpence. 
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We stand upon the time worn bridge, 

And wonder can it be 
That we are here in Chester town, 

In Chester on the Dee? 

We hear the bells in Abbey spire 

Chime at the close of day, 
And we must turn from Chester town 

Upon our wandering way. 
The shepherds led the distant flocks, 

From marshes by the sea, 
And fishers draw their evening nets 

In waters of the Dee. 

And never more our eyes may rest 

Upon the glowing lea, 
Our feet no more shall walk the streets 

Of Chester on the Dee. 
For low has sank the summer sun 

On all the fairy scene, 
We pluck the glist'ning holly leaves 

And clust'ring ivy green. 

The Christmas chimes from Abbey dome, 

Sound o'er the Koman wall, 
The Shepherd good proclaimeth peace, 

On earth good will to all. 
The fisher for the souls of men, 

The man of Galilee, 
Takes thought for each, while Christmas bells 

Chime on the River Dee. . 

The Book of Books is opened wide, 

To tell the story old 
Of Him who for us all hath died. 

The shepherd of the fold. 
While 'neath the lamp light clustering hangs, 

A mem'ry of the sea, 
The Christmas holly, ivy green. 

From Chester on the Dee. 
December, 1884. 
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CHESTER ON THE DEE IN PROSE. 

There are some queer names found here. What do 
you think of hardware merchants advertising as "fur- 
nishing-Ironmongers," shirt sellers as ** shirt tailorSy^' 
cheese sellers as *' clieese factors." Here are some 
hotel names : '* The Little Nagshead," '* The Falcon," 
"The Market Stall," **The Queen's" (fronting which 
on a portico is placed a stone statue ot her gracious 
majesty), "The Blossoms/' "The Hop-pole," "The 
Blue Post," etc. The railway station at Chester is 
really a noble range of buildings, in the Italian style, 
of both beauty and grandeur in its proportions. It is 
the longest of all the railway stations in England, and 
forms the central terminus of the lines meeting in 
Chester, viz.: the London and North-western, the 
Chester and Holyhead, the Great Western and Birl^en- 
head, Lancashire and Cheshire Junction raihvay com- 
panies. Near the station is a skating rink, which was 
occupied by the Salvation Army, and a bridge called 
'^Cow Lane" from which you get the tirst v}ew of 
the Cathedral and city walls. In Saint John's street 
is a chapel of ** Welsh Calvlnistic Methodists^^ (whatever 
that means). Passing around several streets we come 
to the Rows. You can only understand them by en- 
tering them and seeing them. They are corridors or 
galleries, at an elevation of several yards above the 
carriage road, running parallel with the four princi- 
pal streets, and on each side of them. Tha roof of 
the row is the floor of the first room in the house 
above, and the floor of these galleries forms the roof 
of the stores below whicli face the street. In fact 
they are the front rooms of the second story of all the 
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houses open to the street, and having a passage along 
the whole of them. They contain stores (called here 
shops); indeed the largest and most showy establish- 
ments in Chester are in the Rows. Thus in Chester 
are two lines of shops, the one above the other; where 
in every other town in the world there is bat one. In 
front of these odd booths is a wide foot-path, open to 
the public, and each tradesman sits in Lis stall (like a 
spider in his den), which is a raised portion of the 
Row, railed in front of the street. There are many 
eccentric gables and grotesqnely carved fronts, which 
give a unique character to the old town, together 
with many handsome fronts in Grecian style, and one 
elegant range of buildings, called the "Crypt Cham- 
bers," under which there is a curious and richly 
groined crypt, of interest to an antiquarian. In Water- 
gate street Row may be seen the only remaining spec- 
imens of the Rows as they were of yore. The thick 
wooden balustrade, and the monstrosities carved on 
the pillars which support the roofs, are genuine me- 
mentoes of the past. In these Rows are entries, 
courts, and alleys, which extend to a considerable dis- 
tance, and communicate with other streets. There is 
a house in'Watergate street called " God's Providence '' 
House, with an inscription of thanksgiving, that its 
inmates had been spared from the plague. Near by are 
some double rows of early English arches, supposed to 
be the basement of a baronial residence. Passing on and 
over a street called Nicholas street, you open a small 
gate almost hidden in a wall, and stand before the 
palace of the Earls of Derby. This old building bears 
date of 1619. Retracing our steps up Watergate 
street^ and gazing on the curious old carvings on the 
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houses, we come to a church called " the Holy and Un- 
divided Trinity." The remains of two noted men lie 
in this building. One is Matthew Henry, the noted 
commentator on the Bible and nonconformist preacher ; 
the other is Parnell, the poet and archdeacon of 
Clogher, who was buried here October 24, 1718. There 
is also a monumental effigy in white stone of John 
Whitmore, now lying near the entrance door, which 
is worth inspection. And now, resuming our peram- 
bulations eastward, you perceive on the opposite side 
of the street a house singularly and remarkably deco- 
rated. It is elaborately and characteristically ornate, 
having a deal of rich carving from the roof to the bal- 
ustrade of the row beneath. The front of the first 
story contains a number of panels, sunk so as to offer 
bas-reliefs of a singular mixture, which is woodwork, 
and just above the Row is a series of panels, each il- 
lustrating some Scripture subject. Thus you can 
plainly recognize the serpent tempting Eve, Cain kill- 
ing Abel, Susannah and the Elders; the others are 
not so easily understood. The arms and initials of 
the center panel are supposed to be those of Dr. George 
Lloyd, who was translated from the Bishopric of Man 
to that of Chester in 1605, and died in 1615, which 
date is on the panel. Not only this row of paneling, 
but the entire front, is profusely adorned with similar 
specimens of fine art, and the house must have been 
a famous one in its day. A little further there is 
another house, with this device carved on the lower 
beam, and dated 1652: "God's Providence is mine in- 
heritance." 

After spending some hours in the Cathedral clois- 
ters, tombs, and among the bells in the dome, go down 
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into Abbey street, to the Little Abbey gate (so-called), 
and here you will see a modern house, in the court- 
yard of which is a piece of statuary representing the 
British Lion, ^^with tail erect and aspect terrible" tramp- 
ling majestically on the Eagle of France (/). At The 
Cross in Chester four streets meet, and formerly The 
High Cross stood here. At another place five streets 
meet, one of which is called Pepper street, on account 
of the dissenting chapels on it. Near Chester Castle 
is a tower, popularly known as Julius Csesar's. There 
are so many towers, you are apt to get mixed. Phoenix 
Tower was formerly called King Charles Tower. The 
ancient Tower of Saint John's Church fell down 
April 14, 1881. Close by is a flight of steps called 
wishing-steps, but why so called the writer was unable 
to discover. The stroll around the walls is a source of 
pleasure, and is alone worth a trip to Chester, as it is 
the only city in Great Britain which has preserved its 
old walls entire. 

A compartment of an English car accommodates 
comfortably ten persons with hand baggage. Our 
party had a compartment to ourselves, and was com- 
posed of Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong and daughter, the 
writer and daughter, of Ohio, Mrs. T. L. Jones and 
son, of Newport, and Miss Dora Bridgeford, of Lou- 
isville, Ky., and Dr. Kobert Casperson, of Philadel- 
phia. Chester is derived from Castra (the camp). The 
Romans walled it, and it was the head-quarters of the 
Twentieth Legion, a. d. 61, and is the only fair speci- 
men of the arrangement of a Roman city, formed 
like a parallelogram, with four gates, one on each 
side. The River Dee, which almost encircles the 
town, rises in the Welsh Hills, and is here about 400 
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feet wide, and is a picturesque stream. The town is 
on a rocky elevation, 18J miles from Liverpool, and 
181 miles north-west from London. The walls are 
two miles in circumference, and where narrowest 
admit of two persons walking abreast. Much of the 
new city lies outside of the walls. The city lies close 
to the border of Wales, and in Roman days was fre- 
quently attacked by the British tribes who had re- 
treated before the imperial legions into the Welsh 
fastnesses. The Picts »nd Scots from the north tried 
to take it, but these feeble barbarians made no im- 
pression on the Roman veterans who held this valley 
for more than 400 years, and finally left it in a. d. 
480, when the home empire had fallen to pieces. The 
Britons or Welshmen then " came to their own again/' 
and Chester became the capital city of Venedotia or 
North Wales until the close of the Saxon Hepfarchy. 
During the English Civil War, Lord Byron held 
Chester for Charles I. From the summit of a tower 
on the ramparts, the faithless monarch saw his army 
of courtiers defeated by Cromwell's men on Rowton 
Moor (the hilly ground in the distance), on September 
27, 1645. On the next day he scampered, into Wales 
with 500 horsemen, leaving the ancestor of the great 
poet to defend the city, which he bravely did, until 
February 3, 1646. The Cromwellians marched in, and 
having no relish for trumpery, destroyed an old cross 
in the main square, defaced the Cathedral choir, in- 
jured the organ, broke nearly all the painted glass, and 
removed the fronts from the churches. In 1745 the 
young Pretender marched on the city, but learning a 
force was ready to meet him, changed his route, as 
badly scared as his great-grandfather was before him, 
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and by so doing died with his head on his shoolders, 
which the first Charles did not. The Cathedral was 
founded a. d. 660, St. John's Church 669, the castle 
rebuilt 1084, Water Tower built 1322. At a puppet 
show, November 5, 1772, a great number of people 
were killed by an explosion of gunpowder. On the 
11th of February, 1867, the Fenians made a raid on 
Chester, but were soon put to flight. October 16, 
1869, the Prince of Wales opened a new Town Hall, 
and booby John Bull spent upward of $15,000 in dec- 
orations, barricades, banners, and other preparations 
in honor of the royal visit. Poor old Chester, how 
hast thou fallen ! Chester, which at the time of the 
Norman conquest exported slaves and horses; Ches- 
ter, whose slaves were Welsh prisoners taken in battle 
or in paucity of these, of Saxons from Northumber- 
land, who never scrupled to dispose of their relations ;- 
Chester, which imported spices, relics, rich armor, 
wines, furs and luxuries from Venice and the Orient; 
Chester, where Mercian kings held court; where great 
fairs were held ; where Roman walls hold watch and 
ward on the winding river; whose " Bishop's See" 
extended into Westmoreland and included Liverpool 
and Manchester, now humbly lays down £3,000 to 
honor a man who visits them, and gets its back by 
the plunder of American tourists who are foolish to 
spend money for ancient relics of no value, and which 
are manufactured for sale. We dined in Chester at the 
Grosvenor Hotel, " first-class." Dinner very poor and 
very high priced. No wonder they consume so much 
time in eating in England. It is " to make believe " 
they have something for their money. You must ab- 
stract yourself from you surroundings in such a coun- 
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try. Write sentimental poetry, and moralize about 
the storied history of noted places, breathe the glad 
air which dances over these sea-girt isles, and charm 
the sight with the wondrous works of God and the 
skill of man, but keep a close watch on your purse 
strings, for, as certainly as you attempt to live as you 
do at home, the pocket-book will soon collapse, arid 
you can not well walk back to America on account 
of the dampness under foot. Charles Dickens wrote 
some vile notes on America, but at the humblest coun- 
try tavern in the western wilds he could get a better 
served, better cooked, and more plentiful meal for 
twenty five cents than you get in all England for four 
shillings and pay a shilling more to the surly brute 
who demands his "tip" for waiting on the guests 
who patronize the hotel. Hence it is that while glo- 
rious nature, ever changing and ever new, is a never- 
failing source of delight, and while the achievements 
of science and art garnered by centuries of labor 
in older countries than ours, furnish food for reflec- 
tion and scope for the imagination, it takes a philo- 
sophic mind to remember only these and cast into 
blank oblivion the discomforts and annoyance to the 
physical man in pursuit of the ideal which is never 
found, disassociated with the real. " Chester on the 
Dee" in poetry is the ideaL Dinner at the Grosvenor 
Hotel is the reed. 

Washington Irving was a great and good man, but 
the descriptions he- gives of "the fine old English 
gentleman, all of the olden time," do not apply any 
more. The scenery is charming, although on a lim- 
ited scale. There are a thousand lakes in Michigan, 
Minnesota,. Wisconsin, and Canada superior to the 
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four little lakes in Westmoreland, England, about 
which so much gush has been expended. The City of 
Chester and surroundings is perhaps as susceptible of 
calling up poetic imagery as any spot in England. 
For this reason, and as it was my first opportunity to 
see a world from whence progress had drifted away 
(since Liverpool, where we landed from the ship is not 
English, but American, and is a second New York), 
I wrote, on leaving Chester, the first six verses of the 
poem entitled "Chester on the Dee." The manuscript 
and holly and ivy leaves tumbled out of a mass of 
debris in a book case the day before Christmas, and 
the whole vista came back to memory, and I imme- 
diately added the last two verses, and sent them to the 
press, that receptacle "for odds and ends," and the 
lines having been published, this article, written at 
the request of some readers who wished to know 
something of " rare old Chester," has been hastily 
prepared as an addenda to the poem. 

Note. The Dean of Chester Cathedral, in 1883, was Rev. J. S. 
Howson, D.D., one of the authors of an admirable and exhaust- 
ive work, "The Life and Epistles of Saint Paul," in which the 
Epistles are given a modern rendering superior to the late Re- 
vised Version — the product of the labors of numerous biblical 
scholars, but of which we may say, with poor Desdemona, " Oh, 
most lame and impotent conclusion I" or apply to it the fable of 
the mountain laboring and the birth of the mouse. Dean How- 
son, from his work, seems not only to be a scholar but a thinker. 
It was characteristic of Saint Paul, "when in Rome to do as the 
Romans do," and to " be all things to all men " for the good of the 
cause, for which he was the Evangelist to the Gentiles. The 
Jesuits and our politicians could learn much from Paul, who 
was a polite, shrewd man. In his great speech on Mars Hill to 
the Athenians, he did not insult them by telling them with his 
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first words, " Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye 
are too superstitious ! " Paul was too smart for that. According 
to Rev. Howson's translation, what he did say was this: "Ye 
men of Athens, all things which 1 behold bear witness to your 
carefalruss in religion'' (Acts xvii., v. 22). Dr. Howson's work 
contains his translations of all St. Paul's Epistles, and is a 
treasure fur its descriptive matter and just comments. 



XVI. 

A Dash Through London to Paris. 

We intend to "do," as English say, "take in," as 
we say, London, on our return trip. We came from 
Chester to London by night train, stopping at Crewe, 
where lunch may be had, and " appetite waits on hun- 
ger," transposing the version of the chap on Avon's 
banks, whose bones must not be disturbed. The 
lunch basket may be left at Rugby, where it is re- 
turned. The holly and ivy from the Dee slip on the 
car -floor and get trampled up, but fortunately Eng- 
land is full of the plant that is not rare here in spite 
of the old clergyman's poem recited in Pickwick. 
Let us see, it goes thus — it runs — it runs — why, it runs 
up walls and all over things promiscuously. This is 
quite a sentimental old poem, isn't it? It is a dis- 
puted fact whether sentiment comes from the heart or 
stomach. Send a jury out before dinner — verdict, 
conviction. Send them out after dinner — verdict, ac- 
quittal. Hungry Joe had no sentiment or " bobs" to 
buy it with, as he was compelled to *' move on." 

Rugby is noted for its famous old preceptor. Dr. 
Arnold, the model for all teachers, for Tom Brown's 
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school days, and for its namesake in the Cumberland 
range of Kentucky, founded by Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
author of "Tom Brown's School Days" and "Tom 
Brown at Oxford," those delightful books for boys. 
We reached London late in the night. Oh, the lights 
of London! The shining lights of Loudon! The 
gleaming lights of London 1 The gas lights of Lon- 
don ! but at our "hash-house," the candle lights of 
London, as usual at a "bob" in the bill. We go to 
the railway hotel, in Euston Square, across the way, 
and others to Langham's, and other noted hotels in 
the heart of this great, seething, and boiling metrop- 
olis. You have seen the " Tourists in a Palace Car," 
and the burlesque on how names of stations are called. 
There are many familiar names in London, as Water- 
loo Bridge, London Bridge, Trafalgar Square, Regent 
Street, Charing Cross, and so forth. A lady writing 
a book in which every thing was " divine," lovely, and 
charming in Europe, says : "We took a cab and were 
driven quietly to our hotel, no fuss or clamor." Are 
not hackmen the same the world over, from Niagara 
Falls, their paradise, to the Cape of Q-ood Hope? and 
can a cordon of police repress them? Imagine the 
transformation of familiar names thus: 

(Train stops, and all get out with hand baggage.) 
Station Porter: " Claim your luggage ! " (Luggage 
for Euston Square Hotel is taken over on hand trucks 
by servants from the hotel. Scene almong outsiders.) 
Chorus of Cabmen (all at once) : " ' Andsoms ? Cabs ? 
Four-weelers? 'Busses? Take your luggage ? Sharing 
Cross Station ! Low Water-loo-bridge ! Park ' Ydes 
Corner, Killapiddy ! Fordox Circus! Gentrig Street! 
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Falderal Square ! London Bridge ! Any where in Lon- 
don ! — come right along ! " 

Jerusalem ! Picadilly is turned into " Killapiddy," 
and shades of Wellington ! " Trafalgar Square," which 
the English call the finest square in Europe, is turned 
into a Fal-de-ral affair. 

Kates of fare are regulated by distances from Charing 
Cross as a center, and very low. In this respect, both 
in Paris and London, there is no robbing of passen- 
gers as in America. Since the introduction of Han- 
soms in America, those two-wheeled and comfortable 
concerns, where the driver sits on a perch behind, and 
the lines pass over the top, guiding the horse easily, 
a cheap system of fares may be established in Amer- 
ica. The lids close over the seats, and they are com- 
fortable to ride in. Here is a table of cab rates given 
here, and of distances, for the reason that I not only, 
on my return, rode through most of these " circles," 
but walked over a good deal of London. If you ask 
an Englishman the distance he will not give it to you 
in feet, yards, or miles, but will say it is so many min- 
utes walk. With their long strides and steady gait, 
four to six miles an hour is of easy accomplishment, 
and with all their improved facilities, many an English 
gentleman from choice, and not from economy, prefers 
to walk for its healthy exhilaration, and teaching a 
lesson to the pale Americans lolling in carriages, dys- 
peptic for want of exercise. So with the writer, who 
preferred 

" To go one foot up and the t' other foot down, 
For that's the way in London town." 
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CABS. 

If hired by distance, the charges for a Hansom and a four- 
wheeled cab — technically, a "Clarence,'' colloquially, a "Four- 
wheeler/' are precisely the same. 

Fares by distance. — (If hired and discharged within a circle of four 
miles from Charing Cross) j for a distance of two miles or under, 
. Is. ; and for every additional mile, or part of a mile, 6d. 

(If hired outside the four mile circle, no matter where discharged), 
for the first and every succeeding mile, or part of a mile, Is. 

(If hired within, but discharged outside the four mile circle), for a 
distance of one mile or under. Is. ; for a distance of more than 
one mile, then for every mile within the circle, 6d. ; and for every 
mile, or part of a mile, outside the circle. Is. 

Fares by Time. — ( Within the four mile circle), for one hour or less, 
Hansom, 2s. 6d. ; four-wheeler, 2s. ; for every additional quarter 
of an hour or less, Hansom, 8d. ; four-wheeler, 6d. 
. (If hired outside the four mile circle, wherever discharged), for 
one hour or less, 2s. 6d. ; if above one hour, then for every ad- 
ditional quarter of an hour or less, 8d. 

(If hired within, but discharged outside the four mile circle), the 
same. 

Jjuggage. — For every package carried outside the cab, 2d. 

Extra persons. — When more than two persons ride in a cab, an 
extra charge of 6d. is made for every such extra person, unless 
for a child under ten years of age, when the charge is 3d. 

Waiting. — For every quarter of an hour completed (if hired 
within the four mile circle). Hansom, 8d. ; four-wheeler, 6d. 

(If hired outside the four mile circle). Hansom or four-wheeler, 8d. 

REGULATIONS. 

1. If the hirer takes a cab hy time, he must declare his inten- 
tion to the cabman on first entering the cab; otherwise the fare 
is always reckoned by distance. 

N. B. — The latter method is more usual, and, as a rule, quite 
as cheap. 

2. The proprietor of every cab is bound to have distinctly 
painted in his cab a table of fares, together with the number of 
the cab. 
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3. If any dispute should arise between the hirer and the cao- 
man, the hirer may require the cabman to drive to the nearest 
Police Court, where, if a magistrate is sitting, the complaint can 
be settled without a summons; or, if the court is not open, th«n 
to the nearest Police Station, where the complaint will be entered 
for subsequent trial. 

4. Inquiries respecting property left in cabs to be made at the 
Lost Property Office, Scotland Yard, S. W. 

We crossed the Channel from Folkestone to Bou- 
logne. It was placid as a mill-pond, and on its best 
behavior on the July day that we steamed over it, 
with bright sunshine above and calm water beneath 
us. But the English Channel is uncertain, as we 
found to our sorrow on the return passage jatpr on. 
The country from London to Folkestohe'is beautiful 
surely, as we passed by its grassy lanes, seen as in a 
whirling vision from the train, but untrodden by our 
feet, and how I longed to be wandering through it 
with a good staff in hand and pleasant companions, 
and to examine at leisure its old ruins of middle age 
castles, quaint towns, churches, and, more than all, its 
peasant life, with its various dialects, and, as I fondly 
hoped, with still some lingering impression of 
mediaeval times around it. There are four principal 
channel routes, from England to Prance : Folkestone 
to Boulogne, Newhaven to Dieppe, Dover to Calais, 
and Southampton to Havre. 

Boulogne to Paris, 158 miles; passing Montreuil, 
134 miles ; Abbey ville, 109 miles ; Amiens, 82 miles ; 
Clermont, 41 miles, and Creil, 32 miles from Paris, 
running through Picardy, and train arrives in Paris at 
the station of the "Chemin de fer du Nord," No. 18 
place Roubaix. Time by express, four and a half 
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hours (it took us six hours). From London to Paris 
by Boulogne is 255 miles — tidal route from Charing 
Cross, Cannon street, or London Bridge. Time of 
crossing channel when sea calm, one hour and forty 
minutes. The English channel is shaped like a sleeve. 
At Dover Strait it is but twenty miles wide. Its 
greatest width is one hundred and lifty-five miles. At 
Land's End it is one hundred and two miles. The sea 
here holds more salt in solution than at any other por- 
tion of the ocean waters, and is dark green, with a 
spiteful angry look, in marked contrast with the deep 
tinged, yet bright blue, waters of the Gulf Stream. 
In going to Paris nvc passed through Picardy, a rather 
uninteresting section of FrancCj with the exception of 
the large and historic city of Amiens, where we got a 
lunch. Amiens is where Napoleon made a treaty 
with England in 1801, putting an end to the bloody 
wars growing out of the French Revolution. The 
treaty was a farce — a lull between blows, just as two 
prize-fighters take a rest, are sponged off, and renew 
their strength until time is called, then at it again, 
until one or the other is mauled out of shape and 
cries cavL England broke the treaty in a year, and 
Napoleon, like the lover of Peggotty in David Cop- 
perfield, was perhaps, with "Barkis" — "willing." 
The next rounds of fifty or more, ended in Waterloo 
and Saint Helena's sad wave, with one solitary, hope- 
less exile standing on the island clift*. At Amiens 
Napoleon the Little entertained Queen Victoria in 
great style when he was thought to be a great man, 
and did have the actuality of Imperial power. The 
worthy Queen, in return for past favors, allowed the 
poor old broken down poltroon a shelter at Chisel- 
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harst after Sedan floored him, and his son perished by 
the Zulu spears while serving under English colors. 
Talk about novels after this! The novelist, like the 
little speckled woodpecker, pecks on the bark of a 
tree to get a tiny morsel here and there. Real history 
goes deep into the heart of the giant oak, and plucks 
out the hideous worms gnawing at the vitals of the 
heart. Amiens is a large, pleasantly situated city. 
A fair or fete was going on as we passed through. 
The streams in Picardy seemed clear, and the whole 
population, except those who had gone in holiday at- 
tire to the gala day at Amiens, were apparently fish- 
ing. We were never out of sight of a stream, with 
its attendant fishermen, but no one seemed to catch 
any thing, any more than us fellows at home, who go 
fishing, sit all day waiting for a bite, " get one glorious 
nibble," and returning home wet, weary, and hungry, 
buy a string of bass on the way from a poor devil 
who knows how '^ to catch 'em," and needs money 
more than fish. Now and then a chateau (fancy name 
for a house) or castle would be seen on elevations, and 
the trees all looked like our (so-called) Lombardy pop- 
lars. 1 do not remember seeing any kind of tree ex- 
cept poplars and willows. " To-morrow for fresh 
fields and pastures new." Here endeth the first part 
of this desultory drama, the second act to open with 
" revolving views" of the fashion center on the banks 
of the Seine, with its motto from Sardanapulus: 

**Eat, drink and be merry; 
The rest's not worth a fillip." 

Enthusiastic young ladies, tempus Napoleon la petite, 
crowded through Europe like butterflies, flitted in so- 
ciety circles, and inflicted their platitudes in book 
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form on their home friends. Every thing was divine, 
lovely, charming, whole chapters of adjectives. *' Oh, 
mamma, I'm in Paris! dear, dear, delightful Paris!" 
Then comes " My heart bounds with joy," "Dream of 
my life." - Every thing is radiant, or " charming," 
"beautiful," or "delightful," or "sparkling," or 
"blooming," or " lovely." Every snob of a King or 
Queen, Prince or Duke, is " Noble," " Divine." Aristo- 
crats are fawned on, and how " enchanting is good so- 
ciety." No true pictures nf real life are given, but only 
the glitter of a falsehood, soon to pass away. Here 
is an exact transcript from one of such books in 
1853: 

*' Never was France more prosperous, and Louis Napoleon will 
soon be as dear to the French nation as was the great Napoleon. 
An old countess relating to me the horrors of the republic, the in- 
stability of all possessions, and the languor of commerce, ex- 
claimed as though from her soul, ' Thank God, the republic has 
ended, and we now have the strong arm of an Emperor to sus- 
tain us.' Of course, there are many turbulent spirits still at 
work, but so truly does Louis Napoleon seem to know the inter- 
ests of France, and to advance them, that he will yet make her 
the greatest power of Europe." 

Comment is needless in 1883. Sedan relieved 
France of her incubus, and now a great republic she 
sends us the Bartholdi statue. 

Poor old countess. You sleep in Pere Le Chaise, or 
by some old ruined chateau, and can't see this horrid 
republic. I am an optimist as to the future. I be- 
lieve the child is now born who will live to see all 
Europe a confederation of free Republican States, in 
fact if not in name. The agitation in Great Britain 
in favor of universal suffrage, gratuitous education, 
disestablishment of its Hierarchical Church with its 
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mitred prelates (and poor curates who are " passing 
rich with forty pounds a year"), Home rule in Ire- 
land, and the overthrow of a hereditary house of Peers 
will not cease until all these things are accomplished. 
Truly, as Lord Brougham said : " The School Master is 
abroad, and I trust to him armed only with his primer, 
against the Soldier in full military array." 

With such thoughts we enter Paris, and are driven 
to our hotel, The Hotel Bellevue, Avenue de L' 
Opera, Paris. 

Note. — From the style of books of travel condemned by the 
writer, I except that charming, sprightly, instructive, and interest- 
ing work, " Bell Smith Abroad." I read it when a young, strug- 
gling lawyer at the Batavia, Ohio, Bar; I read it again and again 
with increased pleasure as age advances. The well thumbed 
copy is one of the most cherished books in my library. It was 
among the first gifts to my wife. It is a true picture of Paris to- 
day. It shows its inner life. I searched for the places named in 
it, and found its descriptions accurate. The " Catacombs," •* The 
Jardins des Plants," etc. The Tuilleries had been destroyed by 
the commune before we visited Paris. While we were travers- 
ing " The Catacombs," I listened for the Bell of Saint Sulpice, 
and thought of the Thrilling Adventure of Mr. Walcut 
recorded in Chapter XXI., in the work spoken of, and how 
gracefully is told the story of Count Philip De Villeneuve, with 
its pathetic ending in Chapter XXIII. With books of all sorts 
of travel, this of a lady I never saw or knew, is prized the high- 
est for its truth, and may I say, that in unconscious imitation of 
this work, the first and only book of travels (outside of the great 
and thrilling tales of Arctic or African explorers), which seems 
appropriate in all its parts, I too, in the language of this Lady's 
Preface, "in no imitation of Thackeray, commence with the 
place 1 saw almost the last before starting, and remember most 
frequently, for it continually rises in contrast to what I find 
abroad." She started from Washington — the present writer from 
" The Highland Hills" — alas, the great, glowing, and handsome 
Washington of 1883, adorned with palaces and noble buildings, 
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and boulevards, the city of cities, more beautiful than Paris, is 
no longer as thirty years before, " the most purely and most orig- 
inal of American cities, and American in tone." It apes Paris 
now, and tries to be confoundedly English, but on a recent 
visit the author rejoiced to find in its National Bureau of Edu- 
cation, a potent factor for good, obtaining information and 
knowledge from all lands to disseminate among our people, but 
uncared for by its false society. We arc the most favored of 
earthly Nations, and this City of Washington, corrupt in politics, 
and shameless in debauchery, still with its Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, National Museum, Agricultural Bureau, Mammoth Capitol, 
great departments, and the huge monolith to the memory of 
Washington towering above all, and all free to our citizens, will 
compare with, if not surpass, any capital in Christendom. How 
be it such pure, honest statesmen as Governor Corwin and that 
race of honest men no longer pace the corridors of the Capitol, 
or sit as representatives in its halls, while Mammon, ** the basest 
of all the spirits that fell," rules our legislation in anno, 1883, 
not of grace, but of dollars I 
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PART ir. 



XVII. 

Paris in Epitome. 

On leaving the station we secured a cab (voiture de 
place), the number of which was handeVi us by the 
driver; then returned to the waiting room {salle 
(TaUente) and claimed our luggage, which was given 
us on surrendering our luggage ticket, received at 
Charing Cross station, in London. Then came the 
custom examination, much more searching than in 
England, the French tariff duties being exhaustive 
and high, as in America, owing to the great German 
war indemnity (to a great extent, I suppose). Not 
being a politician, I only say once for all, that among 
the few thingsl admired in England, their Free Trade 
ideas were the ones most in my judgment to be in- 
dorsed. In Paris there is even a duty, or octroi tax, 
on eatables, drinkables, fuel, and every thing coming, 
through the gates or barriers. The idea seems absurd 
to tax the necessities of life. Imagine Clermont 
county or Brown county farmers paying a tax on their 
marketing in Cincinnati! Our trunks and valises 
were examined and marked by a porter with chalk. 
As our luggage was *' booked" through from "Lon- 
don to Paris," it was not examined at the frontiers, 
but in Paris. The porter took our luggage to the 
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cab, and got the number, for which we gave him fifty 
centimes, or ten cents. One hundred centimes make 
A franc, or twenty cents, so it takes five hundred 
centimes to a dollar, and five to make a cent or sous. 
Our station was Chemin defer du Nord (or Railway af 
the North), terminus place, Roublaix. Cab fares are 
very low in Paris — about thirty cents for two per- 
sons by the course, and about forty cents an hour. 
There are numberless kinds of vehicles controlled by 
minute regulations, and driving in all directions, 
making it dangerous crossing the streets on foot. 
Omnibuses controlled by the general companies are a 
nuisance. You must get a ticket and wait until your 
number is called, and may wait a long time. When 
full a little si<;u with "Complet'^ on it is hung behind, 
and they are always full. They hold fourteen inside 
and fourteen outside. Each inside passenger pays fifty 
centimes (or ten cents), no matter what the distance. 
For this sum, if required to change omnibuses, a 
ticket of '' correspondence^' is given him, which is 
asked for on paying the fare, and given up at the office 
where the change of omnibuses takes place to the con- 
ductor of the second omnibus, and so on. 

In London payment is made on getting down from 
an omnibus; in Paris, on entering one. I learned after 
several trips, that if you wanted to change omnibuses, 
the words v/ere, '' Donnez-moi une correspondence^ s'il 
vous plaity^' which performance was accomplished by 
the writer by pointing to the words, and a species of 
pantomime, which the French understand and practice 
to perfection. You can travel in France on a phrase 
book and pantomime, but one would hardly care to 
riek it in Germany. Outside seats are three cents. 
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I always rode on top to see all I could, but like to 
broke my neck two or three -times in descending 
from the break-neck affairs, and putting the wrong 
foot forward. There are other omnibuses not ham- 
pered by rules, and running as in England or Amer- 
ica, notably one line from the Madeliene to the 
Bastille. The tramways or horse car railways are in- 
numerable. Commissionaires y or porters, duly licensed, 
stand about the corners and on the boulevards, ajid 
carry parcels and packages. They also act as shoe 
blacks, price twenty centimes, or four cents. An old 
fellow who had his stand at a lamp-post just above the 
Hotel Belleveu and myself became quite intimate. 
He received a dime on the first occasion he exercised 
his useful calling on the pedal extremities of the un- 
dersigned, and ever after did an extra job in view of 
the (to a thrifty son of Gaul) munificent reward at 
the end of his labors. 

The great hotels of Paris {anno 1883) are the Grand 
Hotel, Boulevard desCapucines (seven hundred rooms; 
seventy drawing-rooms; immense dining-room; read- 
ing-room, furnished with French and foreign papers; 
assembly rooms; billiard rooms; bath rooms; a cafe; 
post and telegraph offices). Hotel Continental, Rue 
de Castiglione, about same size. Our hotel is included 
among a long list of principal hotels. Rooms about 
five francs per day at ordinary hotels, and meals ac- 
cording to what you eat. Table cTHote^ usually five 
francs, with the nuisance of changing plates at every 
stereotyped course. The Gibson, Grand, or Burnet, 
*of Cincinnati, can discount any hotel in Europe. The 
restaurants and cafes are numberless, down to Estab- 
lishments de Bouillon (or soup .bouses). I suppose a 
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poor devil might manage to live very cheap here. 
There are a species "of inferior dining-rooms called 
CremerieSj dishing ont milk, eirgs, chops> and steaks 
(horse meat), also Italian warehouses and pastry cooks. 
Beer houses are plenty, calle«l Brasseries^ with German 
names, as Gruber et Reeh^ Dreher, of Vienna, etc., also 
wine shops. I found, as did Mark Twain, that the 
legend on so many windows, "English spoken here," 
was to be taken entirely in a "Pickwickian sense." 
The fellow that spoke English was always '*'just gone 
out," or if in, made about as poor an out at it as 
Americans (not educated in France) do in speaking 
French. We may read a language,' but it does not fol- 
low we can speak it. Could the old Greeks or Latins 
understand our best classical scholars? I found some 
restaurants in Paris where they did speak English. 
For the benefit of intending tourists, I subjoin lists: 

Peters' Cafe-restaurant Americain, 4 Boulevard des 
Capucines; Hill's London Restaurant, 39 Boulevard 
des Capucines; The Restaurant Lucas, 9 Place de la 
Madeleine, where I met Texas Jack and other noted 
Americans (dear to the schoolboy dime novel readers), 
also several American gentlemen. 

The English Consulate was in Rue du Pauborg St. 
Honore 39. Business hours from eleven to. two, visa 
gratis when needed. 

Our Consulate, 3 Rue Scribe, George W. Walker, 
Consul-General of the United States of America in 
Paris, a fine lawyer, and a gentlemen ; R. M. Hooper, 
Vice-Consul. We were there almost daily on busi- 
ness. The writer had a kind letter of introduction 
from Hon. George H. Pendleton to our Minister, Hon. 
Levi P. Morton, for which he was under many obli- 
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gations, but had no convenient opportunity, nor, indeed, 
occasion to use it. We called one day (to see if we could 
find some American law books) at 11 and 15 Place Ven- 
dome, the Booms of the Minisiere de la Justice^ but 
could not find such books, and depended on such as 
the Consul-Qeneral had. There is a queer anomaly 
here in postal rates. A letter will go from France all 
over Europe or to America for five cents, and it costs 
the same to go to any spot in France, or even in Paris. 
The letter deliveries are frequent, and the postal serv- 
ice seems perfect. I sent out a letter one day ; it came 
back in three days after, that the person could not be 
found. This is better than the '^ dead letter system." 
Telegraphing cheap, and numerous offices. (The 
police system has been often described, both in news- 
papers and sensationul novels like Emile Gaboriau's 
"Fedora," Vidocq's "Memoirs," etc.) I give it the 
go-by. The gendarmie (mounted police), and gar- 
diens de la paix (street police), seem every where, but 
are very polite, with none of the clubbing propensi- 
ties of the English " hobbies," or " the dandy coppers 
of the Broadway squad." Indeed, the street police 
have no clubs, but a bayonet in a sheath on the left 
side, and wear caps, blue coats with brass buttons, 
white linen or duck pants, and white gloves (at least 
this is their summer attire). They are stationed, or 
on the beat, in every street in Paris. In all disputes 
with cab-men, apply to them ; also, when in doubt 
about your where-abouts, when bewildered in SQnie 
of the old parts of Paris, in a labyrinth of streets and 
crossings. Money-changers are as plenty, in many 
streets of Paris, as in Shylock's day on the Rialto in 
Venice, and skin you about as deep in changing one 
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currency for another. They keep boards in their win- 
dows, showing the state of the money-market for the 
day — an improvised ticker, free to all, and you need n't 
buy a seat " on change." A propos of money chang- 
ing — the porter is the big man at all hotels in France. 
He is the geneni] factotum, carries the keys, and, like 
the door-keeper from Texas, " he is a bigger man than 
General Grant." One day our porter came to me 
with a bright, new, American five-dollar gold piece, 
'*'some one had passed on him." (I believe he thought 
it was brass.) 

Porter. — What is this? 

Writer. — Five-dollar gold piece, American money. 
Prettiest money and best on earth. 

Porter, — I do n't want it. Will you give me a " na- 
poleon " for it? [Twenty francs, or four dollars.] 

Writer. — Oui, monsieur! 

(Presto — I have the half-eagle, and the porter the 
napoleon.) English sovereigns pass here freely, and 
at times command a premium. American money is 
little used. The iiold five-franc piece is small, thin, 
and easily lost. It is better to use their trashy paper- 
money, which is on poor paper, and good between 
Qne revolution and the next. The porter got even in 
this way. Tobacco shops are numerous (not for 
chewing tobacco), but cigars and smoking tobacco. 
Cigars range from one cent to ten cents for best in 
the shops. I had been* buying very good ones in 
p;ickets of six for a franc and fifty centimes, about 
equal to an ordinary ten cent American cigar. The 
next day, after the brokerage transaction, the porter 
sallies trom his den, where he keeps his keys, and 
waylays me: 
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Porter. — I see you smoke a good deal ; why do n't 
you buy of me ? 

Writer. — Did n't know you kept cigars ! [makes a 
mental calculation five francs ought to bring, allowing 
reasonable commissions to porter, at least fifteen ci- 
gars, or ten anyway. Then aloud :] Give me five 
francs' worth. 

Porter scoops the money first, lays down /owr cigars 
(of identical kind I have been buying), smiles wick- 
edly, and has a sudden call away. 

We are now ready for a stroll along *' The Boule- 
vards," and some glimpses of Paris. Paris is situated 
about one hundred feet above both banks of the 
Seine, which enters it E. S. E., forming the isle Saiiit 
Louis, and the isle de la Cite, and is flanked by two 
ranges of hills. On the right bank, the heights of 
Belleville and Chaumont rise to three hundred and 
twenty feet; Montmartre to four hundred feet. On 
left bank, la Montagne Sainte Genevieve is ninety feet, 
and Mount Valerien four hundred and twenty feet. 
They claim two and a half millions population in 1883. 
It rains a little every day, hence every tourist carries 
an umbrella instead of a cane. Did you ever see a 
Frenchman, with his frock coat, "plug" hat, low cut 
vest, turn-down collar, open-shirt front, with studs, 
and large baggy pantaloons, in a picture without an 
umbrella in his hand ? I never saw the living French 
gentleman without one, when on the street. Averagre 
summer temperature of Paris by Centigrade 18*^1. 
(Some arithmetician, raise this to Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer, please.) Average of rainy days in the year, 
one hundred and forty-four. Since 1860, the limits of 
the city extend up to the foot of the glacis of the 
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walls of the fortificatious. The city is divided into 
twenty arrondissements, each governed by a mayor and 
two deputy mayors. Ye gods ! one mayor is enough 
in an American city ! more than enough in some. 
Here are sixty, including the deputies. Arrondisse- 
ments are named from central spots in their limits, as 
"Louvre," "Bourse," "Temple," "Pantheon," Op- 
era, Luxembourg, and so on. The fortifications I 
leave out, they are every-where. The superfices in- 
side of walls is 42,150,640 square yards (whatever 
that makes in France). Length of roads open TSO^- 
000 yards. The walls inclose 45,000 houses, much 
less than New^ York, owing to the system of flats in 
use here. Houses are not numbered, as in Philadel- 
phia (one hundred to a square), nor as in Cincinnati, 
on each separate house or store, alternating from one 
side of the street to the other, or as in London's awk- 
ward way, up one side of square and down the other (and 
like England's pounds, shillings, and pence), only to 
confuse, but a single number to a block of a series of 
rooms. Thus, No. 3 Rue Scribe, would be ten or 
twelve numbers in Cincinnati; and No. 340, in Paris, 
would run to ten or twelve hundred in Philadelphia 
or St. Louis. The following was written for Hills- 
boro Gazette, alter having become somewhat familiar 
with the city. 

A MERE GLIMPSE AT PARIS. 

Since the publication of the verses entitled " Along 
the Boulevard," the writer has been requested to give 
some description of the Paris boulevards. This I 
shall do from actual observation. 

The boulevards traversed on foot, in carriages, om- 
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Dibuses, or street cars, as occasion offered or necessity- 
required, are very nunaerous, and known as the old 
boulevards and the new boulevards. The latter, to- 
gether with many avenues, owe their origin to Louis 
Napoleon, whose despotic rule enabled him to make 
his Capital the most beautiful city on earth. He 
made it a new city. I have in my possession maps 
going back to Louis XIV., and even prior, and an ex- 
amination of one even as late as 1848 would give you 
but a faint idea of the streets of Paris as they now 
are. The Republic seems inclined to keep on in the 
good work, and in a very few years the narrow streets 
shown in old pictures, and so historic with crime, will 
have disappeared and with them the nurseries of revo- 
lution. Our hotel in Paris was the Hotel Bellevue, 
situated on the Avenue de V Opera. This avenue 
when first planned was called Avenue Rachel, after 
the noted tragic actress. It runs south from the 
Grand Opera House to the Palais Royal, and termin- 
ates in a place where the Rue Richelieu and Rue St. 
Honore join. Down this magnificent avenue was one 
of our favorite walks to the Palais Royal. We often 
dined in some one of its elegant cafes, or listened to 
the fine military band in its inclosed garden. The 
boulevards have deprived the Palais Royal of its an- 
cient glory. It was once the focus where concen- 
trated all the splendors of Parisian life. It was built 
by Cardinal Richelieu. The gardens are much fre- 
quented by men, women, and children in warm 
weather, and with its fountains, statuary, trees, and 
walks, is very enticing to an idle man. You look up 
to the blue sky so different from our colder one at 
home, such a tint as no painter can paint, with an 
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atmosphere so clear that we seem to see farther than 
here. The vista spreads indefinitely. 

From the Palais Royal we often visited the Louvre, 
with its museums of art, to describe which alone 
would take a large volume. In its court are the 
Place deNapoleon, Place de Carousal, and a triumphal 
arch. My daughter Nelly, myself, and other Ameri- 
cans spent many pleasant and instructive hours in the 
galleries and corridors-pf the Louvre, amid the wilder- 
ness of paintings, statuary,, and a thousand other 
curious things. It is terribly fatiguing, and a man 
ought to put in every day for a month, devoting a 
day to each department, to understand the magnifi- 
cence and wealth of art in this noblest of palaces. 
Hurrying through as travelers generally do, they have 
when all is done about the feeling of poor " Cassio " 
in the play of " Othello " after his debauch, " remem- 
bering a mass of things confusedly but nothing dis- 
tinctly." The Louvre was completed by Napoleon I., 
but began 250 years before. Talk about the Cincin- 
nati Custom House or the Washington Monument 
after that. The Tuilleries, which joins the Louvre, 
was destroyed during the reign of the Commune in 
1871. Workmen were tearing down what was left of 
its solitary front wall, and relic hunters were carry- 
ing off small bits of stone. The average school boy 
or girl knows all about the Tuilleries. Near this is 
the great square called Place de Carousal. In its cen- 
ter is a Triumphal Arch 48 feet high and 65 feet wide. 
The four'bronze horses taken from Venice by Na- 
poleon once surmounted this Arch, but when ' the 
Allies entered Paris they returned them to Venice. 
But this is digression. 
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Turning north from our hotel we would often go 
into the Rue de la Paix, and by the restored Column 
Vendome, from the lofty top of which Napoleon L, in 
the robes of a Roman Emperor, looks down upon that 
Paris he loved so well. The old column was pulled 
down by the Communists, and the figure of the Little 
Corporal in his cocked hat and with folded arms 
rolled in the dust. The present column is a/ac simile 
of the one destroyed, but why the Little Corporal was 
not also restored is a mystery, unless it was sup- 
posed Napoleon garbed in a toga was a more impos- 
ing figure and more according to the rules of art, 
than the short fellow who as the Little Corporal 
carved his way to empire by his sword, and with the 
single exception of Julius Cseser, is the greatest name 
in all history. In the February number of the Cen- 
tury Magazine is an article on Gustave Courbet, who 
planned the destruction of the column, and also an 
accurate picture of the Place Vendome and the column 
as it was. In the Place Vendome a fearful massacre 
took place during the short reign of the Commune. 
From this point you may go direct to the Garden of 
the Tuilleries, but to reach the Boulevard, the route 
is northwest to Rue Royale. Turn north on this 
historic street where monarchs in gilded coaches and 
flanked by outriders once made triumphal entries, 
now occupied [by shops and book-stalls. In a few 
steps more, and you are in the Boulevard of Boule- 
vades, the one raved about by travelers, gushed over 
by enthusiastic ladies, and a delight to all. It is the 
oldest in Paris. It is the one leading from the 
Madeleine to the Bastile. Before you is the noted 
church to a frail damsel, whose pathetic story is one 
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of the most widely known among ^Biblical students, 
and has furnished a text for many a rural preacher 
who has never seen Paris, and never having seen it, 
perhaps does not know how, appropriate is a temple 
dedicated to Mary Magdelene in that city. Perhaps 
this is the only city where saintly honors are con- 
ferred so indiscriminately, but the truth is, there is 
little religion here, and the more saints the more 
holidays, to a people who in the finest climate on 
earth have such a golden physical enjoyment of life 
in the open air, that little room is left for real piety. 
As some one has said " the French are too well satis- 
fied with this world to look much beyond it." The 
enervating effects of the climate tell on a stranger, but 
Armstrong got much out of patience, being a prompt 
business man, with the slow way of doing things. 

From the north-west corner of the Place de La Mad- 
eleine starts the Boulevard Malasherbes (one of the 
new boulevards) which continues to the Place Wa- 
gram, and then deflecting to the north-east, runs up to 
the city walls and unites with the series of new boule- 
vards which completely encircle Paris, and which are 
entirely unknown to the passing stranger. From La 
Madeleine to the Place de la Bastille, every tourist be- 
comes more or less acquainted, and along this avenue 
may be seen the gayest part of Paris. Cafes, restau- 
rants and hotels abound, as well as many fine stores, 
and it is a great shopping as well as pleasure center. 
The architecture of the Madeleine is of the Grecian 
order, and after the style of the Parthenon at Athens, 
but much larger. We visited it during service on 
several occasions. It was commenced in 1763, re- 
mained unfinished at the Revolution of 1793, and in 
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1808 Napoleon dedicated it as "a temple to glory of 
the Grand Army." When the Bourbons were re- 
stored, it was again transferred to St. Madeleine, and 
finally finished under Louis Phillipe. The boulevard 
from Madeleine to Bastille changes name a number 
of times, namely, La Madeleine, Capucines, Des Ital- 
ions, Poissionere, Moutmartre, Bonneneuvelle, St. 
Denis, St. Martin, Du Tenjple, Du Calvaire, and Beu- 
marchaise. At the column of the Bastille begins the 
Fauberg St. Antoine, the hot bed of revolution, with 
its bewildering maze of narrow streets, soon to be 
doomed to destruction by the march of modern im- 
provement. On the Boulevard Capucines is the Grand 
Hotel, Grand Opera House, American Exchange, Old 
England Store, Hill's, and other noted cafes, and 
many jewelry and other fancy stores, and a constant 
throng is on the sidewalks. It is very wide, with 
broad pavements, and the houses are tall and built of 
white stone quarried near Paris. It and its compan- 
ion, the Boulevard Italiens, are the heart of Paris, and 
the magnificence of the bqildings, and dazzling dec- 
oratiops.ip the shops resemble a fairy land in the long 
lin^^es. of: gas-light. The restaurants aiidcafeg are gor- 
geously embellished. . Upon the pavements, thousands 
of persons, men and women, sit nightly at little tables, 
chattering like magpies, and drinking wine and 
brandy and coffee mixed. They pour the brandy into 
the coffee, which is served in small cups by white- 
aproned garcons who are rewarded by a ten centime 
piece (2 cents) for attendance. Carriages crowd the 
streets, soldiers are marching at every hour, police are 
every few steps, and all styles of toilet may be seen. 
There is so much life and enjoyment mingled in such 
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charming variety that hours are spent on the Boule- 
vards by strangers, and an evening walk along the 
route I have indicated can not be excelled anywhere 
in the known world. 

Paris is not fatiguing to a good pedestrian, as the 
streets are smooth, and there are few steep ascents. 
Cab hire is very low, and you may drive all over the 
city for about one-fourth the cost in America. 

Our Hillsboro party drove through the Champ Ely- 
see to the Arc de Triomphe several times, and thence 
through the Bois de Boulogne once ; witnessed a grand 
review of troops of all arms at the race course of 
Long Champs, and returning to Paris after night, at- 
tended an illumination at the Palace Trocadero. This 
was on the fourteenth day of July, the anniversary of 
the republic, and was 2ifete day and universal holiday. 
I walked over the ground on several occasions. Go 
first into the Gardens of the Tuilleries, which are im- 
mense, and in many places the trees are so interlocked 
by skillful training, that no ray of sunsliine can pen- 
etrate. There are wide promenades, flower parterres 
in endless variety, and numerous circular basins from 
whose centers spring glistening columns of water. 
Antiques, vases and statues abound, but the human 
crowd is most interesting of all. Children with 
nurses, young men and old, well dressed ladies, soldiers 
and police, goat chariots, and pet dogs muzzled. The 
chairs placed under the trees are rented for two sous 
by poor workingwonien who spend the day here knit- 
ting or embroidering. All are attired neatly, all are 
polite, and these homeless people live in the open air of 
this fine public park, free to rich and poor alike. 
Pass out of the Jardin de Tuilleries into the Place de 
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la Concord, formerly called Place de Revolution. In 
this place Maria Antoinette, Louis Sixteenth, and 
many French aristocrats had their heads chopped off 
by the guillotine. (The original guillotine is now in 
Madame Taussaud's museum in London, and was seen 
by our party in August last). The wide world has 
not a finer square than the Place de la Concorde. 
On all sides rise splendid monuments. On the east 
the Palace of the Kings, on the west the long lines of 
the Champs Elysee with its groves of green, termiinat- 
ing in the far distance in the Arc de Triumphe de 
TEtoile, while across the River Seine is the marble 
home of the Chamber of Deputies. In the center 
stands the red granite obelisk of Luxor, brought from 
Egypt by Louis Phillippe. It stood before the temple 
at Thebes, placed there by Sesostris 1,550 years 
B. C. (Cleopatra's Needle was also given to the 
French Government by the Viceroy of Egypt, but it 
was not removed, and in 1878 Great Britain removed 
it. It was originally erected at Alexandria, by Thot- 
mes Third, who is the Pharaoh of Joseph. We saw it 
in London on the Victoria embankment). There are 
two fountains in the Place de la Concorde dedicated 
to the sea and river navigation, surrounded by tritons 
and nereids who hold large dolphins spouting water in 
spray. There are figures representing the important 
cities of France. Strasburg was draped in black, em- 
blematic of the French mourning over its loss. There 
are so many columns and groups of statuary that the 
eye is bewildered. At Eond Pont fountain pass into 
the Champs Elysee, and by the Palace of Industry. 
Wander at will through the shady avenues and by the 
cafes with bands of music, jugglers, little theaters, cir- 
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cases, hippodromes, panoramas, puppet shows, flying 
boats, flying horses, and all sorts of queer and lively per- 
formances. Continue up the avenue about a mile and a 
half, and you are under the Arch of Triumph, the most 
noble monument of Paris, and worthy of the great em- 
peror Napoleon L, who laid its foundation. It wascona- 
pleted under Louis Phillipe, and is a single arch 96 
feet high, but to the top of the column, 162 feet. It 
is covered with immense carved figures representing 
great events in French history, and within the arch 
are recorded all Napoleon's victories, and the names 
of his generals. Ascend by 280 steps to the top, and 
Paris lies before you with its churches, columns, wind- 
ing streets, long boulevards, narrow alleys, the Seine, 
and its bridges. You see the high dome of the Pan- 
theon, and the gilded Hotel des Invalids, where the 
Emperor lies in his magnificent tomb ; far away are 
the cities of the dead, Montmartre and Pere le Chaise, 
and on the outer rim of the circle, the walls and forti- 
fications, and very near by is the Chapel of Saint 
Ferdinand. 

This chapel is built on the spot where the Duke of 
Orleans, son of Louis Phillippe, was killed by a fall 
from his carriage. Standing on top of this Emperor's 
arch we end our glimpse of Paris. Here is the gen- 
eral view. The details w^ould fill volumes. The Latin 
Quarter, St. Germain, the Luxemburg Palace, the Pan- 
theon, the Palace Trocadero, Sarbonne, Hotel des In- 
valides, Catacombs, Versailles, St. Cloud, St. Denis, the 
outer boulevards, the circular railway around Paris, boat 
trips up and down the Seine, the large stores, the gal- 
leries, passages, churches, courts, railway stations, bath 
houses, consulates, courts of justice, Hotel Cluny, tow- 
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era, noted squares, and many other to me interesting 
spots and places were all visited by our party during 
our two months stay, some of which would well bear 
description, and some of the experiences were some- 
what ludicrous. One I will relate as illustrating the 
manner of banking in the Societe Generale, the largest 
in Paris. Armstrong presented a check for payment 
at the desk of a chap to whom he was referred as the 
paying teller. Instead of his check being promptly 
paid as here, he was passed from one Frenchman to 
another until about a baker's dozen were interviewed, 
when after losing half an hour's time he received, not 
his money, but a number, and was told to wait until 
it was called. After another half an hour, and after 
failing to hear his number, he advanced to the desk, 
and in choice French told the paying teller he " had a 
pressing engagement with the American Consul-Gen- 
eral, and here I have been an hour waiting to get a 
check of two hundred francs cashed. Why, sir, in the 
town I live in, any of our banks will pay over the 
counter $50,000 in five minutes, and, sir, I shall 
wait no longer." The Frenchman bowed, grimaced, 
shrugged his shoulders, apologized, and said, " If you 
had said at first you had business with the American 
Consul, you should have been waited on first J^ Frank 
was pacified by this compliment to the great American 
eagle, and supposed, of course, he was going to receive 
bis money at once. But no, sir ! that infernal French- 
man deliberately finished eating about five pounds of 
bread, a whole chicken, and drinking two bottles of 
their cheap wines, and then paid the check. The ex- 
ample of such improvements in banking I commend 
to my friends here. On another occasion, when Arm- 
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strong told a French banker we lived eight hundred 
miles from the ocean and had continuous trunk lines 
of railroad from three to four thousand miles in 
length, upon which travelers could go without change 
of cars, and, holding only a small brass check, get 
their luggage at the end of the journey, the banker 
had not heard of it. So much for their intelligence. 
Could I have talked French I would have " spread it 
on pretty thick," as it was I only hope Armstrong 
used his opportunity, and from his smiles at times, and 
being a true patriot, I think he did. 

We visited the Grand Opera to see L'Africaine. 
The stalls are hot and uncomfortable, and an old 
woman guards the shut doors. At Eden Theatre the 
ballet of Excelsior was in its glory. We visited the 
Theatre du Chatelaine, and others, the Hippodrome, 
Cirque De Te, and various panoramas. The Eden 
Theatre is preferable to the Grand Opera, and seated 
on the American plan. At all places of entertainment 
canes and umbrellas are taken by the old women, and 
kept until you come out, when you redeem them for a 
few centimes. Little stools are placed under the feet 
of the ladies, which, if not refused, must be paid for. 
They are not needed. A stranger thinks it an act of 
politeness, until the inevitable centimes are demanded 
at the end of the performance. 

Every one is familiar with the Grand Opera build- 
ing from photographs; the Circus and Hippodrome 
are permanent in the Champs Elysees, and the pano- 
ramas in circular buildings. The Siege of Paris is a 
great painting, but the panorama of " The Taking of 
the Bastille" has a horrible fascination to the specta- 
tor. Paris has twenty cemeteries, fourteen of which 
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are within the city. Only five are open, among which 
we visited the Eastern^ or Fere la Chaise^ and several 
times the Cimetiere du Nord^ or de Montmarire. They 
have little houses for tombs, with an iron door, looking 
like little temples, and few grass plats, as in America, 
and (tourists to the contrary, notwithstanding) have a 
forbidding look. There is nothing to rave about in 
Pere la Chaise. The old humbug, Abelard, with his 
Heloise, is sculptured on a tomb. I agree with Mark 
Twain in his opinion of this hero of fiction. Pere la 
Chaise is the richest and largest of Paris cemeteries. 
It was commenced in 1804 on the cut and dried 
French plans characterizing the Tuilleries gardens and 
other places, and occupies the spot where once were 
located the ancient gardens of St. Louis, belonging to 
the Jesuits under Louis XIV. The principal door 
forms a semi-circle adorned with censors and reversed 
torches. A chapel stands in the middle of the cem- 
etery, on the site of an ancient castle. It contains 
the tombs of many illustrious persons, but, as with us, 
the finest tombs are on obscure rich men, and dead 
heroes often lie in forgotten graves. The architect, 
Visconti, has a white marble statue, half reclining, and 
bronze bas-relief representing the plan of the Louvre. 
There is a white marble bust of Alfred de Musset. 
The great astronomer, Arago, is buried here. The 
Abbe Lamenais was interred in this cemetery, but in 
a common grave, according to his last wishes. Eu- 
gene Scribe, General Foy, Benjamin Constant, Mo- 
liere, Racine, La Fontaine, Saint Simon, Laplace, Guy 
Luei3ac (the balloonist), Balzac, and others, but greater 
than all, Michael Ney, he who was the commander of 
the rear guard of the Grand Army of the Empire in 
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the disastrous retreat from Russia ; he who lead the 
final charge at Waterloo ; he who fought fifty hattles 
for Prance and not one against her, and was cruelly 
shot to death hy the orders of the craven Bourbon 
dynasty and i\\Q\v jackal allies. Wellington protested 
against the dastardly deed, but in vain. Read Ney's 
life and Headly's glowing descriptions, and lay immor- 
idles on his tomb. On the avenues leading to all these 
cemeteries are shops where immortelles of tin or other 
metal and flowers are sold. The French annually 
decorate their graves. Montniartre Cemetery contains 
thirty acres, is situated on Boulevard Clichy, near the 
old Barriere Blanche, and possesses a special interest. 
Here lies James S. Armstrong, with his wife and only 
child. It is not necessary to speak of him to Cincin- 
nati people. He was many years President of the 
Commercial Bank of Cincinnati, where his portrait 
.now hangs in oil; was born in Maysville, Ky. ; went 
from Cincinnati to France in 1842, and died in Paris, 
March, 1883, at the advanced age of eighty-two. A 
just and true man, and kind to all Americans, and 
their gratitude is recorded in many books of travel. 
He retained his American citizenship to the last, and 
lived and died a lover of his country. For a long 
time his residence was on the Boulevard Italiens. The 
writer, through the mediumship of Vice Consul 
Hooper, in Paris, purchased the library of Mr. Arm- 
strong (who was an uncle) of rare and valuable works, 
which he hopes to transmit as heirlooms to his family. 
In the graceful letters of Madame La Vert Walton^ 
from Europe, in the first flush of the empire of Na- 
poleon, " the little," she speaks of James S. Arm- 
strong, in Vol. II., p. 312, as follows ; 
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" Returning home, we had barely time to make our 
toilettes for a dinner party at Mr. Armstrong's, our 
near neighber on the Boulevard des Italims. Daring 
all our visits to Paris, we have been much indebted 
to him for many polite and graceful courtesies. He 
is an American gentleman of fortune, who has made 
Paris his home, and lives in elegant style. His sister 
and two pretty young nieces received the guests with 
charming cordiality. There were two very handsome 
girls present from the west, the Misses Fellows, who, 
with their father, a frank, warm-hearted man, have 
been some time upon the Continent. The dinner was 
admirable, and we passed the hours most pleasantly 
until eleven, when we returned home, and I seated 
myself to tell my dear mamma all the events of the 
last ten days." 

He died, Anno 1883, at his residence, in the New 
Boulevard Malasherbes, No. 19. The statue of Alex- 
ander Dumas, the sensational octoroon novelist, is 
erected in Boulevard Malasherbes. Who has not 
read Monte Christo and its kindred tales, written by 
the yard? The son, Alexander Dumas, jfife, is the 
progenitor of the cfi^-away dramas, as in CamilUj 
which is imitated in the Miss Mutton and East Lynne 
type, and pander to morbid tastes. 

In Montmartre is interred Marshal Lannes, who 
was killed at Asperne. Napoleon found him a dwarf; 
when he was killed, he was a giant in war. He was 
with Napoleon in his second Italian campaigns, and 
opened the battle of Montebello. When Napoleon 
arrived on the field, and saw the mass of dead and 
dying soldiers, he exclaimed: '^You've had hot work 
here." '' Yes," replied Lannes, " the shot rattled and 
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crashed into the bones of our men like hail upon glass 
window-panes ! " Prom this battle, gained over the 
Austrians, June 9, 1800, Lannes was ennobled, when 
the empire was formed, by the title of Duke of Mon- 
tebello. His pathetic death at Asperne, and his. ap- 
peals to the emperor, are they not among the most 
touching passages in history? We looked upon liis 
tomb with interest. Here also lie Cavaignac; Bou- 
ganville (the celebrated navigator) ; Mm. De Girar- 
din; General Travot; the Prince of Saxe Cobourg; 
the singer, ITouvitt; the actress, Jenny Colon; Paul 
Delaroch'e; M. Hittorf, the architect; M. Binneau, the 
minister; the Pole, Meceslaw Kamienski (with hie 
statue) ; H. Murger, by Millet; the two brothers, A1-. 
fred and Tony Johannot; Henry Boyle; the poet, 
Henry Beyle; the poet, Legouve; the remains of 
Marion and his daughter; of Alexandre Spumet;. of 
the Duchess d'Abrantes, noted for her famous me- 
moirs ; of Paul Niquet ; of Theophile Gautier, eifc, etc. • 
We were there so often, I got this list, so it fairly di- 
vides the honors with Pere Le Chaise and to Anier- . 
icans more to be visited. The most important naonu- . 
ment is a large stone obelisk to the memory of the. 
Dutchess of Montmorency. 
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XVIII. 

Along the Boulevard.* 

I strolled, a stranger, on a summer night, 

Along the Boulevard, with its lines of light 

And glamour gleaming on this fairy land, 

With gilded phantoms gliding hand in hand. 

From shining depths to far horizon blue 

Were dancing flames of many colored hue. 

No darkness here, but such a radiance fair 

As August suns flood mid-noon's Gallic air. 

The shadows creep, and hide in dismal courts, 

And leave the Boulevard to its festive sports. 

These revelers see no pall, or gloomy shroud. 

But gayly prattle in the thronging crowd. 

They hear no distant booming of the bell, 

With bullen tone, from vestibule of hell. 

With no belief, these creatures, of a day, 

When life is o'er, return again to clay. 

Death. ends it all; and so they pass along, 

Enwreathed in music, pleasure, wine, and song. 

Here all is magic — and the flashing eye 

Sees not that all this gaudy life must die. 

No ear is turned to where sad labor groans, 

And no heart throbs at misery's feeble moans. 

No voice is heard to cast a warning chill. 

Bid pleasure cease, and signal future ill; 

For these "are to the manner born," while we 

Live in a far oflF land beyond the sea. 

As strangers, we may muse and idly gaze 

At novel sights, in wonder and amaze; 

As strangers, join these mummers face to face, 

And'leam by practice all their easy grace. 

These smiles are false, and but an actor's part; 

They charm the sense, but leave untouched the heart. 

You look, in vain, for something good or true, 

• Boolrvar. A public walk. 
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And do, at last, what all the others do. 

Beware ! lest tempters, in their nets, enthrall 

A soul forgetful of its duty's call. 

*T is three o'clock, and waiting morn now peers 

O'er the gay capital, which idly jeers. 

And still carouses, with a ceaseless din — 

A perfect Pandemonium of sin. 

The dashing voiture,* with its coursers fleet, 

And jeweled houris, flits along the street. 

And coaches hurry, 'mid the dazzling sheen 

Of radiant vistas, in the foliage green. 

Through glowing panes shine wondrous works of art — 

The spell of beauty to the tourist's heart. 

'Neath arches, where the sculptures nobly trace 

Triumphant trophies of a bygone race; 

By columns, on whose storied summits stand 

The heroes who have glorified the land; 

By cafes.f where many a table bright 

Jingles with glasses through the waning night; 

By ancient gates, we pass in dreams along, 

And passages,! filled with mirth and song. 

Where fair are all things, and how glad and free 

Seem those who mingle in these scenes of glee. 

Do these blue blouses, flitting here and there — 

Who seem in all this phantom life to share — 

Deep in their souls have keen desire to slay? 

And do they wander here in search of prey? 

Are victims marked by Faubourg Saint Antoine, 

When Blouse shall rise to claim again his own ? 

When, from alleys dark, and from dismal den. 

Shall surge amurd'rous,mob of starving men? 

Is there, beneath this pageant's hollow show. 

Volcanic fires which in their embers glow ? 

♦ Voo-ah'toor. A carriage. 

+ Kah-fai. A coffee-house. The French sit outside, at little round tables, 
and drink wine, brandy, and coffee. There are many noted cafes in Paris, 
finished in elegant style. The Cafe de Paris, Cafe Riche, and Mason Doree 
(gilded house), are very much resorted to by strangers. 

X There are a hundred and eighty five passages in Paris, running from 
street to street, lined with fancy stores. They resemble the Emery Arcade, 
in Cincinnati, but are larger and much finer. 
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Will Commune dread o'er Paris once more rise, 
With terror burning in its lurid eyes ? 
Shall columns fall 'neath Desolation's tread, 
And palaces crumble with their weight of dead, 
While fire shall waste these avenues, and stalk 
Resistless through each pleasant summer walk? 
Shall strangers search, 'mid ruins grim and bare, 
For Eglise* Madeleine with its saintly air, 
Or Arc de Triomphe, Obelisk, or fane 
Of Notre Dame, and find their search in vain, 
'Mid wreck of ^ Revolution's ghastly shroud, 
Which broods o'er Paris in a sullen cloud? 
Will aught remain except, where proudly stands, 
The July Column, reared by Freedom's hands? 
Whose sandaled Hermesf looks upon the place 
Where fell the Bastile in its deep disgrace — 
And to this spot, the despot's gloomy grave, 
No Frenchman feels he e'er can be a slave. 
Here ends the stroll, while Nemesis is dead, 
And all the maskers nothing yet may dread. 
To them all vows are false, all virtue lost, 
And man upon a hopeless current tost. 
Tbey know not home, nor kith, nor, kind, nor kin. 
Amid this tapestry of gilded sin. 
We, atrolling strangers, lookers on alone, 
Have something solid we may call our own, 
And tura in gladness to the western sun. 
In coming twilight when its course is run, 
We see it sink to rest, and evening star 
Stands trembling o'er a wave-washed land afar : 
We think iwrt, care not, for the ocean foam, 
As thoughts go rushing to a far-off home. 
Paris, July, 1883. 

* Sglise {fli-gleeze), A church. The Church of the Madeleine is one of the 
most noted churches In Paris. The Arc de Triomphe is at the extreme end 
of the beautiful drive and promenade known as the Champs Elysees. The 
Obelisk brought from Luxor stands in the Place de la Concorde, where once 
the guillotine did its bloody work. Notre Dame is on ah island in the River 
Seine, and all strangers visit it. 

fThe Column of July stands in the Place de la Bastile, and has a winged 
Mercury on top. From its summit, a fine view may be had of Paris. 
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As is well known, there is in Paris, outside of the 
American Diplomatic Corps and attaches, with their 
families, and the consulates, also an American colony 
(so called), and many agents of Americaq mercantile 
houses; but there are other Americans who. act as 
guides, interpreters, translators, and in various ways 
eke out a precarious subsistence by tendering or forc- 
ing their services on their traveling countrymen. 
Many such I met. Mr. Armstrong and the writer 
drove on business through Rue Lafayette, and I once 
walked it. It is about a mile long, and has many 
banking houses. The Bourse on the outside, and the 
Square were often passed, but never entered. After 
the New York Wall street gambling den, all other 
exchanges are but dust in the balance. The Bourse 
is a vast parallelogram, about seventy-five yards long 
and fifty yards wide, in Grecian style, more pleasing 
than the grotesque buildings which combine all styles 
of architecture. During a stroll around thi^s great 
center, which is a fine square near the Quai D 'Orsay, 
and a great stand for public vehicles, I met one of our 
expatriated American guides of Paris. From him I 
learned that the girls who oflBiciate in the theaters 
and operas as keepers of booths (which are in every 
theater), and as flower sellers on the streets, were, 
when those occupations ceased, to be found at late 
hours in the Maison Dorety and other places, in wait 
for customers, being duly licensed and under the su- 
pervision of the police, and living in furnished apart- 
ments, of which there are many in Paris, and something 
between a hotel and ordinary apartments (not all of 
these girls, but a majority). The sign ^^Meuble" on a 
yellow board hung on the door in every quarter of 
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Paris indicates furnished rooms. A white board indi- 
cates unfurnished rooms. These women, when they 
get into the condition of the damsel described in 
'*The Beautiful Snow" (with its myriad authors), 
generally land in a house of detention or correction 
of St. Lazarre, the place where prostitutes who in- 
fringe the very strict police regulations are sent, to 
labor and maintain perpetual silence, which last inflic- 
tion is so terrifying to the mind of a French woman 
that they must be very degraded to land at Saint La- 
zarre, where the average number of prisoners is only 
1200, including vagrants and disorderly females, and 
girls sent there at the request of their parents, as well 
as the nymphs du pave ; and this is a city of two and 
a half millions, whose people do not pretend to be 
vestal virgins or nuns of St. Agnes on the female side, 
or monks and ascetics on the male side. My wander- 
ing friend had nearly starved out in London, and, 
being disgruntled, gave it and England quite a dress- 
ing, which I venture to turn into the vernacular, 
to wit : 

ENGLAND. 

" The people are but boorish masses, 
Their lordship's humble, patient asses, 
Whose cry is for queen, and church and State, 
For 'jukes,* and * earls,' and Derby the Great ; 
Eat beefsteak rare; driuk ' Hinglish Hale,' 
And damn us Yankees 'till their glasses fail ; 
Pledge Wales' Prince, the kingly rake, 
And love him for his mother's sake. 
Even though a drunkard and a cur, 
A prince, in * Bull,' will find a worshiper ; 
For Bull is loyal, loyal to the core : 
He loves a king, but loves his stomach more. 
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Fill him up with * hash,' he '11 never wince 
At all the actions of the prince; 
He fleeces strangers, lives by 'tips; ' 
Even his women take their 'nips.' 
Bar-maids deal out the ' hale ' and gin, 
And deftly scoop the pennies in, 
While beggars on the corner stand 
And reach to all the out-stretched hand. 
You pay for all you see or use, 
No one will pounds or pence refuse; 
In all your talk with great or small, 
You find the ' shilling ' is 'all in all.' 
The gush of Boston's traveled fools, 
And all who are but England's tools. 
Must not deceive, for this is true, 
England^ s no place for me or you." 
'T was thus in Paris, near the Bourse, 
A friend to me did hold discourse ; 
As I agreed with all he said, 
I place it where it may be read. 



A Visit to The Catacombs, The Gobelins, and 

MUSEE DE ClUNY. 

You can not always visit the Catacombs, the old 
stone quarries of Paris. There are 70 stair cases in 
different quarters giving access to these bone caverns. 
The galleries are lined with a double row of human 
bones three yards and a quarter in width, with a 
cornice every-wjiere of bare and grinning skulls. 
They are not open to inspection at all times. I be- 
lieve only three or four times a year, and this by per- 
mission of the Chief Engine<er, and many tourists re- 
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main weeks in the city without having an oppor- 
tunity to explore these infernal recesses lined with 
dead men's bones. One day Mrs. F. W. Armstrong, 
one of our Hillsboro party, was at the Louvre, and 
learned from a guide in the court-yard, that the next 
day the Catacombs could be inspected. We secured 
guides for the party, and the next day, with four or 
five hundred others of nearly all nationalities, and a 
large number of guides, we made the tour of these 
dismal regions, each with a tallow candle in hand 
wrapped at the lower end in paper. It was a queer 
looking procession formed in line under the bright 
sunshine and blue skies of France, as we prepared at 
the Barriere to plunge into these abysmal depths and 
traverse an Inferno where Dis might hold his court. 
The Catacombs are in the southern part of Paris, and 
come within the perimeter of the old barriers. The 
principal entrances and exits are to be found in the 
court-yard of the western pavillion of the ancient 
barriere d' Enfer, in the Rue de la Tombe-Issoire, and 
in the plain of Mountsouris, the other entrances being 
principally for use by the engineers and inspectors. 
We entered very near the Southern Wall, through 
the avenue leading thereto called Rue d* Enfer ^ or in 
our Saxon, Street of Hell. The excavations ramify 
and extend under at least one-tenth of the city run- 
ning toward the River Seine. They are as already 
stated upon the site of old quarries, out of which stone 
was formerly taken, used in so many of the palaces 
and fine buildings of Paris, a soft stone easily cut and 
hardening on exposure to the air. It stands this soft 
climate, but I believe would disentegrate and crumble 
in our harsher atmosphere, with its severe winters. 
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Neither the Obelisks in London or New York, brought 
from Egypt, will stand our climate, although they 
stood so many thousand ages on the dry plains of 
Africa. The Luxor Column in the Place de la Con- 
corde, Paris, will outlast the Columns in London or 
New York, I imagine, and it is said even that is 
crumbling. We want our native granites, marbles, 
and sandstones for building purposes. Nature fur- 
nishes every location with the things suited to Us con- 
ditions. In 1784 these Catacombs were first used for 
burial purposes. By a decree of the Council of State, 
the Cemetery of the Innocents was cleared of its 
bodies, as well as a number of other grave-yards, and 
all were deposited in these quarries. The bones were 
arranged in the form of walls, the skulls arranged on 
top and varnished. All the small bones are thrown 
behind indiscriminately, and only the large bones and 
skulls meet the tourist's eye. Altars and chapels 
were built and additional passages made, but so 
labyrinthine were these gloomy passages, that it was 
for a long time dangerous to traverse them, and for 
years they were closed, and even now all precautions 
are taken. The guides have many stories to tell you 
of persons being lost and dying of starvation in these 
dreadful caverns. (I suppose these people strayed 
from the guides who hurry along and do n't care a 
continental whether you keep up or not.) 

On a bright August day we plunged into the abyss, 
thinking of " The facile decensus Averni/^ etc., of 
schoolboy lessons, and of Dante's fiction of the legend 
of the Tartarean gate — down — down — I can't tell how 
many steps, and soon in single tile, and by the dim 
glimmer of the tallow dips, '*we were marching on" 
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(like the body of the Harper's Ferry insurrectionist of 
antebellum days), in the flesh, amid a wilderness of 
skulls and bones for hours. It seemed strange to 
know that we were literally walking under Paris. 
Take a good map and find the Luxembourg, Pantheon, 
Odeon Theatre, Val de Grace, La Harpe, Church of 
St. Jacques — in fact all of the St. Germain and Latin 
Quarters of Paris, and the Catacombs are beneath all of 
them. The Catacombs were consecrated in 1786 
(during the old regime^ in the reign of '* Louis the 
Well-Beloved"), by the priests, with much solemn 
form. The dead were moved by night and the bones 
shot down a shaft into their future resting-place, to be 
arranged in form in the future, and furnish a sight for 
tourists, and be the means of adding " shekels " to the 
guides. As other cemeteries were suppressed from 
time to time, the bones in them were sent to the same 
depository. All who perished in the various massacres 
of Paris during the Revolution went to the same 
place. In 1810, under the Great Emperor's rule, a 
system of arrangement was begun, and the skulls and 
bones built into walls, substantially as they now are. 
There are several tombs in the Catacombs. One is 
the "Tomb of the Revolution," another, the ''Tomb 
of the Victims," etc. In the principal squares are 
places arranged as funeral chapels. N"ear the entrance 
may be seen the plan of Port-Mahon^ executed by a 
workman, in the Catacombs. Another gallery contains 
the tomb of Gilbert. And strange to say, there is a 
fountain called the Samaritans! Think of the idea of 
drinking water from a spring in such a place ! but it 
comes from away down below, in the deep rocks, and 
7 
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is fresb and pure, and has no connection with these old 
bones! Our waters, tainted by the contamination of 
sewers, drains, and burying-grounds, where the flesh 
is decaying away on the dead of generations past is 
impure, and breeds typhus and pestilence. None of 
us, however, had the temerity to drink the waters from 
this "Castalian fount" in the Catacombs, although 
burnished cups hung around its brim, and we were 
tired and thirsty. There is also here a geological and 
pathological collection, the first showing specimens of 
all the soils of the basin wherein Paris sits, and the 
other every kind of bone deformed by disease, so that 
a visit to the Catacombs is instructive to the men of 
science, as well as a wonder to the gaping, idle, and 
often brainless tourists who visit it just to say when they 
get home that they have been in the Catacombs, and 
can not tell any thing about them or any thing else 
they saw abroad except what they had to eat and what it 
cost. 

N"ow, then, here we are. We have come down the 
Eue d'Enfer, and passing the Barriere d'Enfer^ or 
Gate of Hell, and descending the ninety or one hun- 
dred steps, are at last in this underground world. 
Why do they call this the Gate of Hell? Simply be- 
cause, with many French, death and the grave ends 
all. The grave to them is hell. There is no other, 
and the name of the street and barrier in that sense is 
appropriate. 

Mrs. T. L. Jones, of Newport, Kentucky, and her 
son were with the party. The guide tendered as a 
souvenir a shining varnished shank-bone which had 
slipped out and fallen on the floor. Mrs. Jones, while 
looking at the relic, said, ''Just think, every one of 
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these bones once belonged to a human being loith a 
souV The guide quickly rep^lied, '^ You dovH believe 
such stuff as that, do you? 1 do n't J' I asked him 
how many in all were buried in the Catacombs. He 
replied, "about ten millions, or five times the present 
population of Paris." If there is to be a literal resur- 
rection of the body, there will be a nice job to tit all 
these bones tu the bodies they belong to, and if the 
owners are like modern Frenchmen there will be some 
hot work on resurrection morn in the Catacombs. 
Some miracle worker will have to be around, and like 
Prince Percinet, with his wand in the fairy tale, have 
the bones to jump out and fit themselves together as 
the feathers did for Percinet. After visiting the Cata- 
combs, read Dante's Inferno, and Bcckford's account 
of the Halls of Eblis in Vathek, and then fancy a fel- 
low with the delirium tremens lost in such a place. 
The existence of the old abandoned quarries under 
Paris were first discovered by the falling of a house in 
1774 in the Latin Quarter, and also from the further 
fact that the criminals disappeared at will and set the 
law at defiance. Three men were executed by '' break- 
ing on the wheel" in that year and disclosed before 
death the secret of their hiding places, the old and 
abandoned quarries. We entered as stated near the 
southern wall, and came out near Hotel Cluny, one of 
the most noted museums of antiquity in Paris. How 
long we were groping around amid the dead of long- 
forgotten ages I can not tell. It seemed a month. 
The stairway is stone, with well-worn steps, and 
spiral like a cork-screw, and the first corridor or pass- 
way reached is cut in the soft stone (of which Paris is 
built and which hardens, in the air) and seemed very 
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low and narrow. Passages cross in every direction, 
and at times we come into huge chambers. I have 
been in the celebrated caves of Virginia, but the ghire 
of torches on the crystals and shining stalactites does 
not produce the weird effect it does when thrown on 
millions of grinning skulls. Above us the gayest 
metropolis on earth, ringing with busy life and 
abounding with careless joy; around us what all this 
teeming existence must come to. T thought of Ham- 
let with the skull of '^poor Yorick" in his hand, and 
wondered which one of the million skulls around me 
belonged to Madame de Pompadour, who so long ruled 
the heart and purse of Louis XV., and whose remains 
it was said were taken from the cemetery of the Inno- 
cents(?)y and shot down the shaft of the Catacombs, 
with the herd of ignoble dead. There is a fine map 
of the Catacombs, with the plans of all its passages. 
They contain about 4,000,000 square metres in extent. 
The Gobelins — We drove from the Catacombs to the 
Gobelin Tapestry Manufacture. It is a gloomy, con- 
vent looking building. The tapestry is the most ex- 
traordinary in the world, and the delicate threads of 
the loom imitate the finest paintings. The figures 
seem to stand out from the canvass, so nicely graded 
are the touches of light and shade. As to the moral 
aspects of most of these pictures, the less said the bet- 
ter. Anthony Comstocks are not in demand in Paris, 
judging from the books for sale at every book stall 
and store, and the nude pictures exposed in the win- 
dows, and hung on the door fronts of the Palais 
JRoyal, under the colonades of the Rue De Sivoli, and 
on the boulevards. They believe " beauty unadorned 
is adorned the most." Not only the old statuary and 
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antiques are naked, but so are nil modern specimens 
of the sculptors art and painter's brush and palette. 
Staid Londoners, and admirers of our Corcoran Gal- 
lery at Washington city, with its Greek Slave and 
Veiled Nun, are careful to decry this French style as 
true patriots of the Saxon Race are in duty bound to 
do. We have homes. The Frenchmen lives in flats, 
and out of doors, at cafes, gardens, galleries of art, 
etc. The Gobelin pictures are like many in the 
Louvre, the Luxembourg, and in fact all over Paris, 
and hardly fit to exhibit in a Sunday school or to be 
raffled off at a church fair for the benefit of the 
heathens, but are eminently satii^factory to the Gallic 
taste, and you need not look at them if you don't de- 
sire to. The Gobelin work is very slow (at least they 
say so). My own opinion is that they never work ex- 
cept when visitors are present, and I confess to unbe- 
lief, when I was shown copies of work said to have 
been twenty years in the loom, and worked on erery 
day,. They claim to put in five years in weaving a 
carpet twenty-five feet square. There are many his- 
torical pictures here woven in tapestry, besides the pe- 
culiar French pictures spoken of. "The Murder of 
Janizaries" is an illustration. This establishment is 
maintained by the State as one of the sights of Paris. 
It has a school of design, lectures on dyeing, painting, 
and other matters, and em^^loys two hundred persons. 
The cuttings and fastenings are all performed at the 
back, the workmen being on the wrong side with the 
picture behind him.. There is no fee for admission. 
Americans here and at Hotel Cluny show their pass- 
ports, and this entitles them to enter. The Gobelins 
was started as a carpet manufactory by Jean Gobelin, 
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in 1450. The present location was bought by the 
State in 1662, and since then it is claimed that pieces 
of work have been executed worth thirty to forty 
thousand dollars for a single piece. The Gobelins 
did not escape the fury of the commune in 1871*, but 
the building, looms, and much tine work were de- 
stroyed. In Appleton's Encyclopedia, under the head 
of ** Gobelins," will be found some interesting statis- 
tics of this institution. 

Exit " Goblinsr Enter 

Ihe Musee de Cluny (24 Rue de Sommerard), where 
we S['ent a day. The Hotel de Cluny and the old 
Palace des Thermes (baths) form a five-cornered, 
walled, venerable looking pile, with a garden in a 
court. It occupies a large extent of ground (how 
much I leave to mousers in figures), and faces also on 
Boulevards Saint Michael and St. Germain, and Rue 
Fontanes. The Hotel (French for house) was built in 
the fifteenth century by 'the abbots of Cluny, on the 
site of an old Roman palace of Thermes (or baths). 
Mary of England, widow of Louis XII., occupied a 
room here once, which we were shown. It is called 
the chamber of the Wfiite Queen. ^ James of Scotland, 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, the Duke of Guise and 
others lived here from time to time in their day and 
generation. We were let in by a little door, opening 
out of a wall having a battlement. There was a larger 
one near by, ornamented with fine carvings. This was 
the sojiie door. The little one, the entrance way. It 
is noticeable here, you always go in one door and go 
out another. It prevents confusion and disorderly 
scrambling and crowding, as in America. Some things 
they do beat us in, and this is one of them. There 
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are turrets, facades, and the other rubbish ot feudal 
ages. on the building, and a circle on the western side, 
ten yards in circumference, in which are the words, 
^^ George crAmboise" (Who was he?) There is also on 
the west a detached chapel. The Museum is the great 
attraction, and fnll of interest, formed by M. du Som- 
merard. Senior, and bonght by government in 1845 
and turned into a show place for the French, who 
must be amused or raise barricades and have revolu- 
tions. It occupies a large hall on first floor, and the 
rooms on the first story of the principal building. It 
contains about 4,000 objects, such as marble, wood, 
stone, ivory and other carvings, enamels, terra-cottas, 
bronzes, furniture, paintings, stained glass, pottery, 
tapestries, glasses, ancient locks (some very queer, shown 
ray friend Armstrong and myself by a beadle looking 
chap, who winked and pointed over his shoulder. 
Crusaders^ locks f)^ jewelry, and so forth. I can not 
cumber my pages by catalogues, but let no visitor who 
goes to Paris fail to see, several times if possible, the 
Musee du Cluny. 

The Baths, or Palace of Thermes, which are parts 
of the building, were constructed by the Emperor 
Julian — Gibbon's hero, but called by Christian writers 
Julian the Apostate — and kept up by his grandson, 
Constantino Chlorus. We got a good view of the 
Palace des Thermes (as directed by a guide) by look- 
ing afterward from a railing on the Boulevard Saint 
Michael, where our cabs were in waiting. 

We went into the middle of a court between two 
walls of small stones, called by the Romans the tepid- 
arium, where warm baths were taken. Part of a 
Ronian wall is parallel with the gate, pierced by arched 
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windows and a door. There is a small room or pass- 
way between the tepid baths and the frigidarium, or 
cold baths. The word ^^frigidarium " alone is enough 
to start ti man to shivering, and make his teeth chat- 
ter! The cold bath room is much the largest, show- 
ing that the hardy Romans who occupied Gaul as a 
conquered province did not dread cold water as do our 
modern sybarites. The bathing waters were brought 
in pipes from the village of Arcueil by an aqueduct. 
All sorts of queer things, old drains, subterranean pas- 
sages, and so forth, are under these baths. The Ro- 
mans could mine under ground, or make their slaves 
do it, as well as our modern miners. The French had 
a law i)assed in 1845 to make a Gallo-Roman museum, 
and fixed it here. So there is among the collections 
Gallo-Roman remains found at various times around 
Paris, including Gallo-Roman altars erected to Jupiter, 
and discovered in 1711 under the choir of Notre Dame, 
at Paris. We saw a piece of sculpture of large size 
in granite, called Leo Lupus of the Gauls. But I 
must hasten. 

Note. — For next few days we visited and shopped on the Boule- 
vards, and in the colonades and galleries of Paris, and visited 
the Magazins de Louvre and Bon Marche, on the plan of Shillito & 
Co., Cincinnati, Marshall Field & Co,, Chicago, and John Wansr 
maker's, Philadelphia, those great octopuses of trade, throttling 
and driving out small stores, and where you may buy every thing, 
from a paper of tacks or pins to the most costly fabrics of the 
looms of India. The ladies of the party are assigned the task 
of describing them. The only time I was lost in Paris was in 
turning the wrong direction when leaving the Bon Marche, and 
getting three or four miles out of my course. . Wo is we, Alhama ! 
Instead of finding myself at Rue Scribe and the consulate, near 
the Boulevard Italiens, I brought up at the Rue St. Jaques, and 
walked up a Rue Italiens on the left bank of the River. Ye who 
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have been there, and ye who have not, get out your maps and 
see what poor woodcraft, and measure the distance by the map 
scale from point aimed for and point reached. A friendly cab- 
man, however, was close by, and with the usual pantomime I 
made him understand the word Loovr, and there he landed me. 
Item for diary — There is no moss on trees in Paris, to tell you 
which is north and south. N. B. — As you crossed a bridge to go 
to ** Bon Marche," why did you not find out your mistake sooner? 
Answer — Do n't know. I was lost, and did not think of bridges, 
even so noted a one as the Font Neuf, which we had been driven 
over, and admired its equestrian statue of Henry IV., the first 
Bourbon king, and the hero of Navarre. 



XX. 

The Luxembourg. 

I have mentioned the Luxembourg incidentally 
several times. We visited it twice, and the writer 
once on his own account. It has ^been so often 
photographed and described, I shall now be brief. 
The ordinary benches are free to the wayfarer in the 
gardens, but the chairs here as elsewhere are guarded 
by old women who charge the usual ten centimes (or 
two cents) for their use, wliich is cheerfully paid. 
These old dames have their knitting along, and be- 
long to that class described by Charles Dickens (in 
his "Tale of Two Cities"), who knit placidly along 
when the Guillotine was doing its bloody work, and 
kept tally by dropping a stitch as each gory head 
dropped into the basket. The Luxembourg was be- 
gan in 1615, nearly finished by 1620, and enlarged in 
1804, and again in 1881 and 1844. It has been the 
habitation of a Royal Family ; a prison during the 
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Revolution of 1789 to 1793 ; the palace of the Di- 
rectory and Consulate; the palace of the Senate, 
under the Empire; the House of Peers, after the 
Bourbons slipped in again by the aid of foreign guns, 
and continued so under Louis Phillippe (whom the 
French sent flying over to l^ngland that refuge for 
exiled kings, as Canada is for our thieves), and is 
now the Prefecture de la Seine, and a show place of 
sculpture, paintings, and other works of art ancient 
and modern, containing various chapels and salons^ as 
the rooms are termed. We visited all. In one salon 
there is a statue of Julius Ccesar and Napoleon, side 
by side ; Caesar with his crown of Laurel, and !N"a- 
poleon in the garb of a Roman Emperor. The two 
greatest men of all the ages; but I prefer Napoleon 
with the little cocked hat to all royal trappings. 
The nude statuary has already been noticed. You 
buy catalogues as at Corcoran Gallery, or elsewhere 
in the world. One picture is a comment on human 
greatness ; it is in the private saloon. It is a picture 
called the Entry of Napoleon HI. into Paris ; another 
shows his marriage — retire you blot on history who 
led Maximilian into a dream of Mexican Empire, and 
abandoned him to his fate — shot to death by Mexican 
guns, and his fair Carlotta a maniac. These were my 
comments, even if Napoleon IIL did beautify Paris 
as Boss Shepherd has our own Washington. The 
following is a tribute to a kinswoman who with the 
writer was in the Luxembourg together with the 
writer's daughter, and Mrs. T. L. Jones and son, of 
Newport, Ky. ; Mr. Charles Arbuthnot and daughter, 
and Miss Stevenson, of Pittsburg; Miss Dora Bridge- 
ford, {of Louisville, Kentucky, and others. The 
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Petit Laxembonrg near by was built by Mary of 
Medicis, and is used as a residence by the Prefect 
of the Seine, has a cloister, water-jets, and a winter 
garden. The gardens of the Luxembourg I much 
admired, as I do all natural scenery even when 
mutilated, and deformed into prim lines by man's 
art. .The Jardin da Luxembourg comprises shady 
terraces supported by slopes, planted with roses, 
and surrounded by stone balustrades, with numer- 
ous marble vases; a long alley called the Obser- 
vatoire is kept as a boulevard; there are also 
an orangery, numerous flower beds, planted with 
shrubs and turf, and large rosariums, etc. There is 
a beautiful fountain of the Medici, also fountain of 
Leda, representing the metamorphosis of Jupiter into 
a swan when he broke the commandment, " more 
honored in the breach than the observance by the 
heathen deities." In another place is a group in 
marble of Adam and his family, I forget whether 
Cain is in the lot or not ! All the Marguerites are 
represented in statutes on terraces round the great 
flower bed among the Anne's, Jeanne's, Marie's, 
Louise's, and other illustrious women of France in 
scandalous ages gone by. (?) Samples are : Marguerite de 
Provence (1219-1295), a long liver ; Marguerite de Valois 
(1492-1549); Anne de Bretagne (1426-1514); Anne de 
Authriche (1602-1666); Anne de Beaujeau (1462-1522); 
Jeanne de Albret (1528-1572) ; Marie de Medicis (1575- 
1642) ; Blanche de Castille, Marie Stuart (both France 
and Scotland's hapless Queen) (1542-1.^87) ; A reive 
de France (without a name, like many of our dead 
heroes in southern cemeteries with head-boards which 
are nameless) ; Louise of Savoy (1478-1532), and many 
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others. I have taken the liberty to add with poetic 
license the name of Margaret of Anjou immortalized 
in the dramas of Henry VI. (three parts credited to 
Shakespeare), in Scott's vivid novel of "Anne of 
Qierstein," and renowned for her courage and mis- 
fortunes. Her father, old Rene of Anjou, is said to be 
the original of Mother Goose Rhyme: 

" Old King Cole was a jolly old soul, 
And a jolly old soul was he," etc., 

as his court was a constant scene of drinking, feast- 
ing and fiddling, much to the disgust of his heroic 
daughter. 

THE LUXEMBOURG. 

(to MT cousin, MRS. MARGARET ARMSTRONG, PARIS, JULY 21, 1883.) 

We saw the Sculptor s art in stone, 

And cunning skill in bronze and gold: — 
From painted canvas on us shone 

The Heroines of ages old. 
The faultless form, the classic face. 

The soul which glows in passion there; 
The nameless charm, the high-born grace, 

Which makes each lady seem so fair. 

The roses bloom, the fountains play. 

Serene and cold, in marble grand. 
The Queens who ruled in by-gone day 

Illustrious on the Terrace stand, — 
Marguerite de Provence, proud and fair. 

Marguerite de Valois, false and vain ; 
Marguerite Splendid of Navarre, 

Maiguerite of Anjou, doomed to pain. 

The Troubadour their praises sung, 
The armored knight set lance at rest; 

Great Princes on their accents hung, — 
To die for them was to be blest. 
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For them the tocsin called to war, 

The soldier lonely vigils kept ; 
The moon from sky, in Crescent car, 

Smiled on the spot where Beauty slept. 

Where gleams the Lake in shadow there, 

A school-boy stooped his head to lave; 
Or on yon seat, when free from care, 

He gazed at Tritons in the wave. 
Where giant trees o'erspread the lawn, 

Saw then, as now, in regal state. 
These marble Queens — that sculptured Faun, 

A Cupid here and there a Fate. 

Beneath the same deep azure sky 

His path lay here — in boyish glee 
To studies then ; but now a tie 

Still stronger binds his life to thee ! 
With modest thought, and gentle creed, 

study well each other's weal. 
Which pulseless Hebes do not heed, 

Or stately Courtiers think or feel. 

And turn from all these gems of Art, 

To husba!id, daughter, near and dear, 
And kinsman's warm and friendly heart, 

Which envies not the splendor here. 
For in these Garden*, once of Eld, 

This haughty Lord, i/iat jeweled Dame, 
Their gilded revels nightly held, 

While France lay reeking in its shame. 

For thee a nobler lyric crown, 

It can not deck a fairer brow; 
May Time press lightly with his frown 

Where youth and sunshine cluster now. 
And when is reached Eternal seas, 

And sullen tempest's moaning roar, 
May Hk,'' who calms the rising breeze. 

Guide thee and thine to Golden Shore. 
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In Highland Hills, in gladsome Spring; 

While bubhling waters soothe the ear, 
At Winter eve will memory bring 

Again these scenes which linger here. 
The sculptured froms in dreams will rise, 

This charming music make refrain; 
These phantoms pass before the eyes, — 

The Luxembourg return again. 

Note. — Mr. F. W. Armstrong was educated in Paris, and passed 
daily through the Jardin de Luxembourg to school in the Latin 
Quartier, to which allusion is made in the poem. 



XXI. 

The Environs op Paris. 

The Environs of Paris, were visited by our 
party, not all in one day, but a day was given 
to Versailles^ another to St. Cloud and Sevres, 
and another to Saint Denis, and one occasion I went 
down the Seine on a boat, and on another outside of 
the walls alone (or rather with acquaintances made in 
Paris). Mr. Armstrong and others used several times 
the Circular Railway, which the writer never did, and 
now regrets. This Chemin de fer de Ceinture runs all 
round Paris, just inside, but at variable distances from 
the fortifications, and has both termini in the center 
of the city at great railway station of Saint Lazare. 
It is said to enable the stranger who makes the round 
of the Capital, to. get a good idea of the topographi- 
cal situation of Paris, and get a general glance of its 
aspect and suburbs. To see best, ride on top of cars 
as we often did in trips on other French railways. I 
made one or two trips up and down the winding Seine 
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on Steamboats — a mere pleasure river with none of the 
commercial and busy stir of the Thames or Hudson. 
The boats stop at all the bridges and quais. Fares are 
low, about ten centimes {two cents) week days, and 
twenty centimes (Jour cents) on Sundays and holidays 
to prevent crowding, as the difference of two cents 
(think of it), counts here with working people. Quais 
are numerous, as well as bathing-houses on both banks 
of the Seine. The Quays are named after battle-fields, 
and Kings and heroes, as all over Paris mostly after 
some field connected with Napoleon's wars, Na- 
poleon and Henri Quatre, sharing the honors. There 
are twenty-seven fine bridges over the Seine, also 
named after Napoleon's battles in many cases, all very 
tine and adorned with statuary and bas-reliefs, and 
much superior in ray eyes to the great London bridges. 
There are also numerous wharves. 

Versailles. — Ordinarily, at the bureau of the hotel, 
you secure a seat in a four-in-hand carriage the even- 
ing before, and start at 9 a. m., usually on a Sunday, 
when the fountains play, for Versailles. Go through 
the Grand Avenue des Champs Elysee and by Arc de 
Triomphe, and through the Bois de Boulogne, pass- 
ing Long-champs (the great race-course and review 
grounds), and the Cascade St. Cloud, visiting the 
ruined Chateau, Ville d'Auray, and Prussian Cem- 
etery. We made separate trips to all these, and went 
direct to Versailles, and saw the grand Trianon and 
private apartments of Louis XIV. and XV. and Na- 
poleon L, and state carriages of Napoleon L and III., 
and got luncheon on the grounds (that is, the writer 
did). There is a lunch house at three francs per meal 
(sour wine included). The palace and galleries of 
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Versailles inclade many interesting rooms, we were 
told, but, since the Franco-Prassian war, are seldom 
opened. The Gardens Basin de Neptune, and so forth, 
have often been described. Yon may return by Sevres, 
Champs de Mar, Trocadero Palace, and Place de la 
Concorde. Competent guides, who speak English, 
accompany each party. Tlie fare, all fees, entrances, 
etc., included is ten francs (eight shillings, English 
money; American money not taken, but ten francs 
is two dollars). I left Versailles, leaving our party 
there, in a carriage. The Jehu, contrary to the usuiil 
way in Paris, made a quick trip, as he was paid ala 
ceursCy and not by the hour, lie had a pair of flyers 
and a good road, made a short cut (of about seven 
miles to Paris), and my opinion of the trumpery at 
Versailles is expressed in the article, the Tomb of the 
Emperor (Postca XXIV.) The Cairisige Museum, 
with its gilded and lumbering old hulks, useless ex- 
cept for show, I subjoin as a curiosity: 

1°. The coronation carriage, called La voiture du saere (sncred be blanked). 
Thii machine is gilt, built in 1825 for his sacred majesty, Charles X., and used 
at his coronation. Poor Charlie! he, too, bad to skip to England. Interior, 
crimson velvet, embroidered with pure gold. The seat enriched with gold 
tassels and embroideries, adorned on each side with the arms of the empire, 
embroidered in relief on crimson velvet with gold and silk of various hues. 
The steps form a stair case when let down. This carriage (when it was taken 
out) is drawn by eight horses, richly harnessed and caparisoned, the two first 
led by a postilion on horse-bnck: the six others are held by the coachman 
and le<i by six lackeys on foot and in livery. The horses alwars pace. (How 
will this do for a starter?) But here is more -the entire harness is made of 
red morocco leather; the horses are caparisoned with velvet ornaments em, 
broidered in crimson and gold. 

I suppose it was driven at the slow and dignified pace suitable to august 
monarchy. How would our Vanderbilts and Bonners, with their lijfht 
wagons and flyers, relish riding in this sort of an affair? It's certainly 
dreary, heavy old buviness to be a king. In 1851 this carriage was restored 
and used at the baptism of the Prince Imperial, in 1856. The arms of the 
monarchy, which were painted on the panels in 1825, as also those embroid- 
ered on the seat, were superseded hy those of the empire under Napoleon^ the 
little. At the top of the carriage, outside, four eagles, in bronze-gUt, were 
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added to the corners. At this ceremony, Napoleon, the little, and the empress 
were alone inside. This carriage weighs 7.000 kilogrammes, or 14,000 pounds, 
English, measures in height three metres and a quarter, or nearly ten En- 
glish feet, and cost, including the expense of the alterations, nearly 1,000,000 
francs, or 40.000 pounds sterling, or 1200,000. 

2°. The carriage named La voiture du bapteme. 

This carriage dates from the time of Louis XVIII., and was built in 1821 for 
service at the baptism of the Due de Bordeaux; it is entirely gilt, like the 
carriage of the coronation; above it is a crown resting on a cushion. 

The interior is of white satin, and the exterior decorations are made of 
white velvet, embroidered with gold and silk of various colors by the young 
ladies brought up at La Legion d'honneur de Saint-Denis. 

Restored in 1853, it was used at the marriage of Napoleon III., and conveyed 
the emperor and the empress, and in 1856, at the baptism of the prince, his 
son, it then contained the prince imperial, his nurse and governesses. In 
1867, this carriage conveyed the Sultan Abd-ul-Azis to the exhibition. 

3°. The carriage named La Topaze. 

This carriage dates from the first empire: it was used at the marriage of 
Napoleon I. with the Empress Maria-Louisa, in 1810. In 1838 it was taken to 
England, and figured at the marriage of her majesty, the queen, Victoria. 
Marshal SouU, at that time ambassador at London, was in the carriage, as 
representative of France. 

4°. The carriage named La Turqiioite. 

5°. The carriage named La Victoire. 

6°. The carriage named La Brillanle. 

These three carriages date from the first empire, and figured in the cor- 
tege of the coronation of Napoleon I. Restored in 18o5, they were used to 
convey the grand dignitaries at the baptism of the prince imperial. 

7°. The carriage named VOpale dates from the consulate, and is that in 
which the Empress Josephine was conveyed to La Malmaison, after her di- 
vorce from Napoleon I. 

8°. The carringe named I' Amethyate. 

9°. The carriage named La Cornalme. 

These two carriages date from the first empire; they figured in the cortege 
of the coronation of Napoleon I., and have not been restored. 

Room not being found in»ide the museum, they are kept in a coach- 
house appertaining to the stables of the Palais de Trianon. 

SEDANS AND SLEDGES. 

1. Chaise a Porteura. Sedan chair; belonged to Marie-Leczinska, the con- 
sort of Louis XV. The paintings are by Watteau. 

2. Chaise a Porteurs. Sedan chair of the time of Louis XIV., and belonged 
to Marie-Antoinette. The paintings are by Joseph Vernet. 

1. Traineau. Sledge, shell form; dates from the reign of Louis XIV., and 
belonged to Mme. de Maintenon. 

2. Traineau. Sledge, fashioned in the shape of a marine couch; dates 
from the reign of Louis XIV., and belonged to Marie-Antoinette. The paint- 
ings are by Watteau. 

3. Traineau. Sledge, representing a tiger; dates from the time of Louis 
XV. 

4. Traineau. Sic dge of a circular form and named La Tortue. 
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Sevres and Saint Cloud. — Saint Cloud (called Saint 
Cleu) and Sevres we visited on another occasion. The 
latter is a village about five miles from Paris, on the 
site of an old palace, built in 1572. It became the 
property of the Duke of Orleans in 1658. Louis 
XVI., before his head was chopped off, bought it for 
Marie Antoinette, and it became a favorite residence of 
the great Napoleon and his imitator, the nephew. 
The fountains did not play in front of the palace the 
day we were there, and the place had been badly dam- 
aged by the Prussians. It was chiefly interesting to 
the writer (outside of its beautiful woods, walks, and 
natural scenery), for the reason that here Napoleon 
established his power, on the ever-memorable 19th 
Brumaire (November 11, 1799), when the grenadiers 
of fifty battle-fields charged, and the council of five 
hundred jumped through the windows of the Oran- 
gene, where they were sitting, and stayed not on the 
order of their going — every man for himself, and 
devil take the hindmost. If it was not for the looks 
of the thing in a free country, a little of such medi- 
cine might be healthy occasionally on an American 
legislative body. That is Cromwell's jJhysic for the 
rump parliament and the little corporal's " for the 
Saint Cloud avocats.'' At Saint Cloud, also, the or- 
dinances were signed by Charles X., the builder of 
the fine carriage (No. 1), which lost him his throne, 
and rid the French nation, it is to be hoped for all 
time, of that race of Bourbon princes so degenerated 
from their gallant progenitor, the white-plumed Harry 
of Navarre. Saint Cloud thus has been the scene of 
two of the most important events in France, and 
widely affecting its destiny. Sevres is near by, on the 
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same left bank of the Seine, six miles from Paris, and 
gives its name to the china made in it, which is 
costly and hardly worth the prices asked for it. We 
saw all the processes of manufacture, except some se- 
crets in the arcana, which were not to be told even to 
a wandering foreigner, especially an American, who 
might patent it when he got home. The factory is a 
large building, and has many show rooms, one of 
which, the Porcelain Museum, has specimens of old 
Greek and Etruscan vases, as well as from Asia, 
China, Japan, and the East Indies, and also many 
American Indian relics, obtained when the French 
owned Canada. It is well worth a visit, and is one of 
the usual sights. Our next visit was to Saint Denis, 
with its old Abbey. 

Saint Denis. — This old town and church gives one 
a good idea of the peasant life of France. We went 
there on Sunday. The shops were all open, and 
the streets full of booths, and wooden shoes and blue 
blouses in abundance. The principal attraction of 
Saint Denis is the Abbey. Saint Denis, being be- 
headed, took his head under his arm, and starting 
from the point in Paris now known as the Gate of 
Saint Denis, starting on his route to find a place where 
his bones might rest, after a very winding road (not 
to be w^ondered at when a man has no head, even if a 
Saint), he arrived at this spot, and buried himself, 
head and all, and here the Abbey was erected, the 
Saint miraculously indicating his place of burial. He 
is the old Patron Saint of France, in orthodox times 
before supplanted by the Goddess of Reason and the 
statues of Liberty. lie is one of the seven champions 
of Christendom, and figures in the "Child's Own 
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Book," along Avith St. George of England, David of 
Scotland, St. Jago of Spain, and other worthies. The 
Rue Saint Denis and road have followed his path, and 
are as crooked as tlie old Dutch cow-paths followed 
by the early New York streets. A statue of Liberty 
(Anno 1883) now stands in the square in front of this 
church and burial-place of the ancient kings and 
queens of France, whose bodies are not there, as the 
revolutionists of 1793 ransacked the tombs and enip- 
tied the kings into the Seine, but left the tombs and 
inscriptions. A lot of bones, supposed to be the 
original siinon-pure Jacob TownsemVs^ were gathered 
up and fished out of the Seine, together with those of 
sundry floaters and animals, and were buried under a 
mound in the caverns of the Abbey, and do duty as 
the Mausoleum of Decaj'ed Mortal Potentates ! This 
old church has been the burial-place of all dynasties 
of French kings since the time of Diigobert, a. d. 580, 
but the building was as badly dilapidated by the '93 
revolutionists as the bodies of its occupants, and, al- 
though repaired, looks yet a little seedy and the worse 
for wear. It has two towers, raised by one of its 
Abbots, in 1134. On its porch Henry IV. abjured 
the Protestant faith. On one portal is a bas-relief of 
the Last Judgment. As you go in, on one hand you 
see Dagobert's tomb, in Gothic style, erected to his 
memory by Louis IX., and from that on kings and 
queens, in all directions, arranged chronologically 
from Clovis down. The following is a good idea 
of it: 

This long range of royal tombs is now quite 
em[>ty — a decree of the convention of 1793 ordered 
the destruction of the tombs of the ci-devant kings 
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of Saint Denis. In the course of three days fifty-one 
tombs were opened, rifled, and demolished; and the 
bodies of kings, queens, and princes, in every stage 
of decay, cast out in one indiscriminate heap into 
two trenches, hastily dug without the walls of the 
church, after being subjected to every species of bru- 
tal indignity. A soldier with his sabre cut the beard 
from the nearly perfect corpse of Henry IV., to wear 
it as a moustache on his own lip; and the valiant 
Turenne's body, so little injured by time that the like- 
ness to his portrait was still recognized, was stuck 
into a glass case, and made a show to gratify idle 
curiosity. The broken monuments were conveyed, 
along with relics of Saints and church-plate, to Paris, 
and owe their preservation and restoration to the 
praiseworthy zeal and care of M. Le Noir, founder of 
the Musee des Petits Auijustins. For twelve years 
after the sacrilege the Abbey Church of Saint Denis, 
stripped of its lead to furnish bullets, remained roof- 
less, having first been offered for sale for the value of 
the building materials, and next used as a market- 
house. Napoleon, however, undertook its restoration, 
and caused the desecrated sepulchral vaults of the 
Bourbo!)S to be fitted up as a mausoleum for his own 
family! His design, however, was frustrated by the 
restoration. At present the central vaults below the 
high altar contain the confused mass of royal bones, 
withdrawn by order of Louis XVIII. from the ditch 
into which they had been cast, together with the 
burnt remains of Louis XYI. and Marie-Antoinette, 
the coffins of Louis XVIIL, and others of his family. 
In an obscure corner lies the last Conde, father of the 
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Due d'Enghien, who died so miserably by his own 
hand at Saint Leu. 

After coming out of this gloomy place, I jotted 
dowu my thoughts, as follows: 

THE ABBEY OF SAINT BENTS. 
(France.) 

Here lie the kings of ages past, 

'Neath this old Abbey's Fane; 
In shapeless heap their bones are cast. 

Like war's unburied slain. 
Here once their plumes in triumph waved 

In bright and fair array; 
Naught now but names, on tablets graved, 

But kings 1 where are they ! 

The morning mist is floating o'er 

This strangest spot in FVance, 
The shoes of wood now pace the floor 

Where rattled shield and lance; 
From Dagobert and Charlemagne, 

To Bourbon's awful fate, 
They sleep, these kings, no grief or pain, 

In dreamless silent state. 

The centuries have darkly passed, 

So boundless in their sway, 
Since Charlemagne's shrill trumpet blast 

Made listening slaves obey. 
The conquering chief his helmet doffs, 

The brandished sceptre falls, 
And silence reigns where vassal shouts 

Rang through the festal halls. 

curtained past! mystic past I 

How weird this place appears, 
Where sculptured kings, in marble cast, 

Recall the vanished years. 
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The dim church flame in mockery throws 

Its light on hopeless gloom; 
A taper's faint and flickering ray 

On every kingly tomb. 

From Clovis fierce to Louis grand, 

The dead are here inurned, 
Each slumbrous form with folded hand 

And face to heaven turned. 
Beneath these vaults, and Abbey dome, 

Immortal spirits throng; 
Wild fancy here can make its home, 

And poets weave their song. 

Unrolled the ages spectral fly 

With boding raven's wing; 
The clustering shades, in moaning sigh. 

Around our footsteps cling. 
Cathedral lone, hold fast your gloom 

Where kings in slumber lie; 
Let all who wish muse on the tomb, 

Give me the sunlit sky. 

Note. Visited on a Sunday, in August, 1883. 

Surely there is something singularly interesting in 
a great city, with its thousands of toiling insects, and 
" all its mockeries of sight and sound," but to rae, 
whose lot it has been to wander much in crowded 
marts and the haunts of men, the country scene, with 
its church steeple and modest school-house, is much 
more pleasing. Not far from Paris, the gay capital 
of France, and the most elegant of European cap- 
itals, I saw, in one of my visits outside of the walls, 
a small school-house near a church. It was a still, 
beautiful day in August, when the skies are bluest in 
that sunny land. All around was quiet, unobtrusive 
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calm. It resembled the description in the poets of 
pastoral times, so serene was the aspect of life, flow- 
ing oil gently to its accomplished ends. The door 
was open, and the scholars in blouses came pouring 
out. I involuntarily raised my hat to the gray-haired 
teacher, as he followed in the rear, and 1 thought of 
homey and how often I had seen just such scenes here. 
"One touch of nature makes all mankind of kin." 
That parish priest in France is your brother. Those 
little French children are linked by the ties of a com- 
mon humanity to our children, and the Republic of 
France is the sister of our own star-gemmed America. 
Amid all the art galleries of Paris, its wonders of 
architecture, its storied columns, palaces and thronged 
boulevards, the little boys tumbling out on the green, 
with the solemn teacher behind, would rise to view, 
and I thought then, as I often do now, that to be able 
to foretell the future of a single schoolboy was of more 
importance than to be familiar with all the past ex- 
ploits of mankind, since the destiny of any one hu- 
man being is more wonderful to contemplate than all 
the works of human labor. Perhaps there is not a 
school-house in all our broad land that does not con- 
tain some gifted intellect, whose crude thoughts will, 
when matured, aid to instruct and purify the age. 

Note. Owing to the space occupied by the preceding articles, 
the writer omits the visits in detail to Palais de Justice, Saint 
Chappelle, its neighbor, The Sorbonne, Val de Grace, Trinity (Saint 
Lazarre Church, the noted Saint Geiinains, whose bells tolled the 
signal for the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, Tower of Saint 
Jacquess, and other places of interest; also, a pedestrian stroll 
in the Fauborgs; and will only add two letters, written for and 
published in "The Hillsboro Gazette" (one a brief notice of 
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Notre Dame de Paris and the Pantheon, and the other, longer, on 
the Tomb of the Emperor), and then leave France for England, 
on the return to Ohio, and a description of the Art Treasures of 
the Louvre. 




CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME. 

XXII. 
Notre Dame de Paris and The Pantheon. 



The name "our Lady" is applied to so many 

churches dedicated to the mother of our Saviour that 

it is almost unmeaning. It is found all over France 

as well as in Canada. I now speak of the church 

8 
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most often alluded to in literature. Victor Hugo's 
" Hunchback of Notre Dame " is well known to novel 
readers. Tradition carries this location back to 
Julius CfiBsar. It is said that the tribe occupying the 
island in the Seine, on which the Cathedral now stands, 
had here an altar to Jupiter, which was destroyed 
by the early Christians, and a church erected in its 
place about a. d. 365. The description of the outside 
sculpture by the French novelist is true to the letter, 
and the height of the two great towers is very im- 
pressive. The architecture is gothic, and the church 
is of immense proportions. You enter, and at first 
view see this is no ordinary building. The lofty 
vaulted roof, the numerous columns, all in perfect har- 
mony, defy criticism. The ceiling beneath the aisles 
is azure, with golden stars sprinkled as in the heavens 
of nature. Fine statues and grand paintings (as no- 
where else in France) upon which the eyes of pure 
women may rest without indignation mantling their 
bosoms. There are grouped about the altar many 
pictures illustrating scenes in the life of our Saviour, 
and they are of great value. Genius, as if inspired by 
holy fire, stares at you from every canvas. The walls 
of this old church resounded with joyous acclaim 
when the successor of St. Peter came from Rome to 
here consecrate the crown of the Corsican soldier. 
Charlemagne was crowned in Rome; Bonaparte in 
his own beloved Paris. Charlemagne went to the 
Pope; the Pope came to Napoleon. Here are kept 
his coronation robes, and those worn by the Pope, and 
also the robes and decorations worn by the priestly 
magnates who officiated at the services when Napo- 
leon was re-interred in the ^'Hotel des Invalides/' after 
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his body was returned from St. Helena to France. All 
of them are of black velvet, decorated with silver. In 
this church also '' Napoleon the Little" was married to 
his Spanish Countess. I only mention this to show 
that, "there is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous," a saying which originated with Napoleon 
the Great. 

On his retreat from Moscow, and arrival at Warsaw, 
in Poland, as a fugitive, when he contrasted the great 
splendor with which he had crossed the Niemen with 
a huge army and attendant kings in his train, with his 
then condition, rubbing his hands, according to the 
Abbe de Pradt, he used this pl»rase. A Kentuckian, 
years afterward, said that he never realized how true 
it was until he found that in Washington City, ''John 
Tyler lived next door to Henry Clay!'' 

Near Notre Dame was the Bishop's Palace, which 
was destroyed in 1848, and the Bishop murdered. 
The " Hotel Dieu," the oldest hospital in France, is 
just across the river from Notre Dame. Every tourist 
visits Notre Dame, and if you believe the stories of 
guides, all the Popes and prelates of note, including 
the Patriarchs of Jerusalem, have been its patrons, 
and a crusade was preached in it only a few years ago as 
time is counted in Europe. 

An American (who had his grip-sack in hand, and 
was eating his lunch as he went to save time, as he 
belonged to an excursion party who had Ju5^ three days 
to see all Paris in) asked in all innocence: 

"When did you say this Crusade was preached?" 

The guide replied : 

" In the year of our Lord 1185 ! " 

" Hell! " said the American, "that was more than 
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three hun — dred years before Columbus discovered 
America. Boys let's get out of this !" 

The guide told him that " he could show him some- 
thing still older, which was the identical crown of 
thorus worn by our Saviour in Calvary's blood-stained 
mount." 

**That 's the jim dandy; that catches rae," said our 
countryman, " trot it out, for we are in a great hurry." 

This interesting relic I did not see, and I studiously 
avoided any examination of these pretended relics, 
particularly as so many churches have duplicate orig- 
inals! The ladies of the party penetrated the inner 
arcanum, and were rewarded by seeing the crowns of 
the Eastern Magi who hailed the Saviour in Judea, and 
many other bona fide memorials of that great event 
from which begins our modern computation of Time. 
"The crown of thorns" (says the guide book, which 
for the first time I am compelled to quote), is placed 
in a niche formed of gold, and faced with scarlet vel- 
vet. Two golden angels, two and a half feet high, 
guard it." In all these churches are old women guard- 
ing the barriers of railings admitting to the sacred 
spots. During the absence of our party among the 
crowns and Magi, the following interview, took place 
with the old woman at the barrier: 

Writer: " Madame^ in connection with a great event, 
a chicken figured largely. The chicken is the emblem 
of a great party in my country. Have you any of the 
feathers of the chicken which crowed when Peter was 
guilty of telling three untruths on that great occasion?" 

Old woman : ^'Ja ne avais pas compris ! (then the 
usual gibberish spoken in Paris, and which to me was 
as unintelligible as Choctaw, and I was no wiser than 
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before, but distinguished amid the pantomime and 
gestures) Non! (no) — Non! (no) — Non! (no)." 

So I did n't see the feathers ! (They are not proper 
in a church of St. Peters!) 

Notre Dame is 420 feet in length, about 180 in width, 
and 110 in height. Each tower is 221 feet in height. 
Three doors set in arched recesses afford entrance at 
the front. Before the Bevohition of 1789, statues of 
twenty-seven kings of France filled as many niches 
in the walls. The years immediately following were 
bad years for kings, and these statues disappeared, 
as the bodies of the old kings did from the Abbey of 
St. Denis (described in previous article). The names, 
however, of thirty-nine kings from Clovis to Louis 
IX. (called St. Louis), are still to be seen inscribed 
upon the walls. There is a great bell in one of the 
towers. One fellow said it weighed nine thousand 
pounds, and another said it weighed thirty-two thou- 
sand pounds. You may take your choice. One we 
will call the buying weight and the other the selling 
weight, according to the style of some merchants. I 
did not choose to climb up 389 steps to see it. I looked 
with some interest on a golden eagle presented to the 
church by Maria Louisa, the Austrian wife of Napo- 
leon, simply because she was the wife of Napoleon, 
and innocently brought as much disaster to him as the 
ill-fated Marie Antoinette did to Louis XVI. Aus- 
trian alliances have always proved ominous to France. 
I also examined Napoleon's altar, ornamented with 
bas-reliefs. 

Almost under the shadow of Notre Dame de Paris 
is " The Morgue." I passed it often, but never en- 
tered it. I had no desire to go with the brutal mob 
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who daily crowd here and leer and joke over the poor 
suicides who lie dripping on stone tables, and who 
have been driven to find death in the waters of the 
Seine as a refuge from the troubles of life, or who have 
fallen by the assassin's dagger in the purlieus of this 
great city. Poverty, hunger, insanity, and all the 
miseries which crowd on life in Paris bring to the 
dead-house, day by day, the unrecognized bodies of 
young and old. Suicide is their only resource against 
Despair. It is a French passion, and Eeligion and 
Reason are powerless to prevent it. Several columns 
in France can no longer be ascended, as they often 
use the tops of these columns to perform flying leaps 
in the air. The result when they Idt the ground 
would be very unsatisfactory to Americans, but is en- 
joyed highly by the Parisians. The Column Vendome, 
the favorite suicide column, can not now (1883) be as- 
cended. It is closed to the public. For some super- 
stitious reason suicides do not occur from The Column 
of the Place dc La Bastille, which is always open to 
ascent. A lying novel writer makes an American, 
and a Kentuckian at that, who was slighted by a 
French Countess, throw himself from Column Ven- 
dome as her carriage drives by. His blood and brains 
spatter the carriage wheels. The Countess smiles and 
drives gaily on. Quite Frenchy ! but Kentuckians do n't 
act that way. He might "get on a high" on *' old 
Bourbon," and " paint Paris red," but no column 
jumping for him, and little he cares for French Count- 
esses beside the charming belles of the glorious Blue 
Grass Region. 

A Frenchman will mount a column, and yell out, 
"(rare.'" (look out) so as to warn bystanders to clear 
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the way, as he do n't want to jump on any body, in- 
tending to kill only himself, and wanting to ^^ go it 
aloneJ' He will then sail out beautifully into space, 
as did old Daedalus, when he spread his waxen wings 
on the shores of the Levant. Not so fortunate, how- 
ever, as Daedalus, who made the trip safely, he falls 
like Icarus, not into a sea (immortalized by the name 
of Icarian Sea), but on the cobble stones, a mashed 
and helpless corpse. 

I had an adventure with an Anaerican on a Paris 
column, which shows the novel writer before alluded 
to did n't know Americans. One day I was on top of 
the "Column of The Place de Le Bastille," with a 
number of Frenchmen, but they were all in high 
good humor, and no "flying men in the air perform- 
ance" came oft' that day. There was a lean and hun- 
gry-looking Yankee (like the Apothecary in Komeo 
and Juliet) in the crowd, who looked despondent 
enough " to shuffle off this mortal coil," but when he 
pulled out his big jack-knife and asked me for "a 
chaw-r o' toback-er," the Frenchmen who had been 
gazing at him with admiring eyes, and saw " suicide" 
plainly written in his countenance, left in disgust, and 
I followed down the steps to the ground, leaving the 
Yankee master of the situation. I saw him after- 
wards putting out of sight at a cafe enough victuals 
and brandy in a single meal to last a French family a 
week. This chap, like myself, did not know any 
French, and consequently was totally oblivious to any 
remarks which might be uncomplimentary. I found 
out in a little while that you must not judge two 
Frenchmen were going to fight when you eaw them 
gesticulating and raising their arms up and down. As 
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a general role one was asking the other for a match, 
or the loan of his watch key, and the other was either 
granting or refusing his request with a variety of pan- 
tomimic action which would make the fortune of an 
end man in a minstrel show in America. 

The church of St. Genevieve or the Pantheon is on 
the highest ground in Paris, and was begun by Louis 
XV. in 1764. In 1791 the people turned it into a Val- 
halla for their distinguished dead. Voltaire is buried 
here; also Mirabeau and Rousseau. Many also of 
Napoleon's generals. The Bourbons gave it back to 
the church. The House of Orleans again turned it 
over to the people. Eugenie persuaded "Napoleon 
the Little" to again present it to the church. The 
Republic, to make " honors even," divides it between 
the church and the illustrious dead. The f^hurch has 
the upper part, and the illustrious dead hold their 
levees in the vault below, and through their earthly 
representatives in the garb of the ever-present old 
women, charge a fee for entrance to thfeir court. The 
church is in the ordinary form of a Byzantine cross, 
and is more imposing, I think, than even Notre Dame. 
Being located on such elevated ground, and the top 
of the dome being 282 feet from the ground, it is the 
best place to get a comprehensive view of Paris. The 
usual array of statues and pictures of kings and 
queens, generals and literary men are here; also a 
variety of saints to' suit the tastes of the devout. It 
is, as Beecher says, a kind of mongrel, one-half church 
and one-half theater, and good for neither, and is 
really treated as a show place as much as the Hotel 
Cluny or the Hippodrome. Its length is 365 feet and 
width 273 feet. The front is ornamented with alle- 
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gorical figures, sculptured by David in true French 
style. The central figure represents France passing 
around crowns to expectant Gauls distinguished for 
virtue, talent, or courage. At her feet sits History 
and Liberty. History is writing in her tablets the 
names of great men,' and Liberty is wreathing the 
crowns the country has passed over. Mingled together 
are Fenelon, Cuvier, Mirabeau, Laplace, David,Talma, 
Napoleon, a Grenadier, etc. All treated alike, with 
this inscription below: "J.wa: grandes hommes la 
patria reconnaissantey'^ which, when translated into a 
civilized and readable language, means that the 
building is erected to honor the nation's famous 
men, and not St. Genevieve, who is given a black 
eye in this inscription. I did not go down into 
the vaults, although kindly invited by an old fellow 
to do so for a single franc, he agreeing to carry the 
torch and explain things. Like others of his stripe he 
wore a cocked hat and blue uniform, and was a 
striking figure, as are all the Beadles in these churches. 
Of other noted churches we saw the outside of many 
and the inside of a few others. 

St, Germain VAuxerois is the church whose bell gave 
the signal for the fearful massacre in 1572, when the 
nuptials of Henry of Navarre to Margaret of Valois 
were celebrated in blood. Notre Dame de Lorette is a 
small edition of the Madeleine. From this quarter of 
Paris, where they most abound, certain gay and fes- 
tive French damsels are called "Lorettes." The old 
and curious church of St. Etienne du Mont, St. Sul- 
pice, Val de Grace, and the Sorbonne, where Cardinal 
Richelieu's statue is shown, I only saw on the outside. 

Mr. F. W. Armstrong was our cicerone in the 
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church of St. Roche, St. Chappelle, to the tower of St. 
Jacques and the American chapel. St. Chappelle is 
behind the Palace of Justice, once a royal chapel, and 
now one of the most beautiful spots in Paris. It was 
begun 680 years ago, and was built by Louis IX. to 
receive the crown of thorns, a piece of the true cross, 
and the spear head which pierced the Saviour's side. 
None of these things were shown us. The windows 
arrC stained glass, filled with pictures, religious and 
military, principally about the crusade of Louis IX. 
There is a little recess, pointed out to us by Mr. Arm- 
strong, as the place where Louis XI., called "the 
wicked king" (and who was the most consummate 
villian, according to history, who ever wore a crown), 
used to sit to hear mass. He could see the priest, but 
no one could see him. He came and went by a sub- 
terranean passage, and his little den was guarded by 
iron bars. The people would have killed him on sight. 
It was before the age of dynamite, and they could not 
get at their tyrant. He finally died a horrid death ; 
was eaten up by insects like King Herod and Philip 
Second of Spain, Sylla, the Koman, and other mon- 
sters of cruelty. This seems to be the punishment 
reserved for oppressors of the people. In modern 
times the people hate to wait, and occasionally throw 
a friendly bomb shell as a reminder that " it is time to 
let up." St. Chappelle is the most perfect specimen 
of Gothic architecture of the thirteenth century now 
remaining in France, and our party lingered long 
gazing at its perfect proportions and exquisitely 
painted windows, aud it gave me much pleasure to 
hear our guide give ''the wicked king" and kings 
generally a good scoring. France is Republican to the 
core, and so may all Europe be in time. 
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XXIII. 
THB LOUVRE. 

The love of the beautiful has always been and will 
ever be a "strong necessity" with humanity. It is 
the yearning of the immortal essence for something — 
any thing besides brick and mortar, the din of sordid 
traffic, the harsh turmoil of selfish passions. See the 
warm and delicate imagination of the Greeks, con- 
structing a mythology full of forms of beauty, mys- 
tery, and love; giving to each beetling cliflf its prov- 
ince in the scroll of destiny; to each hoary wood its 
graceful faun ; to each flower-blushing mead its sweet 
goddess radiant with joy and beauty; to each rocky 
dell *its priest or orator; to the blue waves their pe- 
culiar empire of wondrous shapes; to the boundless 
sky beings as surpassingly attractive, and to all the 
universe a strange and glowing history, crowning with 
a spell the ardent minds of those earlj^ races of men. 
True it is that — 

" The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion — 
All these have vanished — and 
Live no longer in the faith of reason.'* 

But the divine thirst of the soul for the harmonious 
has survived the wreck of Grecian and Roman Pan- 
theism. Apelles, Phidias, and Praxiteles have passed 
away with the classic ages, but other hearts have 
glowed with the same fire and saved mankind from 
petrifaction. They have kept the life blood of noble 
sentiment still bubbling upward warm and eager to 
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the day-spring on high. What, then, is the beauti- 
ful? What are those impressions which approximate 
to that exquisite and harmonious something which we 
term beautiful? Are those impressions worth the 
genius and labor that collects them, and is he who has 
learned to love and relish them "richer than all his 
tribe,", to whom they are " as sounding brass and tink- 
ling symbol," the ephemera of a perverted intellect? 
I speak not now of nature in her glory, to whom all 
mankind pays homage, but of art. Of art for the 
truest impressions of which we are indebted to women, 
the embodiment of all of the most beautiful concep- 
tions of the sculptor, designer, or musician. We are 
in the galleries of the Louvre, and we are not travel- 
ing in guide-books' lines. We are not searching for 
the beautiful according to Lord Kaims or any other 
text-book of the schools. We are not criticizing me- 
chanical lines, mathematical curves, angles, attitudes, 
or following fixed rules, all of which, like the study 
of grammar, may be very learned, but, at the same 
time, is very unsatisfactory, but find that to be beau- 
tiful which pleases the heart and charms the senses. 
We see in these grand galleries rare pictures and 
sculptured forms making dim history vividly real. 
We see the decorative arts, and vases, and utensils of 
all ages, which delight the eye and are real educators 
in wonderfully chaste and perplexing graceful forms. 
We see here demonstrated that in all departments of 
life, from the exquisite molding of a tiny lock to the 
highest efibrt of mechanical art, the soul of man will 
strive for the beautiful as well as the useful. They 
are inseparably connected, and the merely useful with- 
out the beautiful is at best a skeleton — a cold and un- 
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satisfactory thing. Its pleasures are chiefly sensual, 
and if it happens by good fortune to be joined with a 
religious discipline, it is a chilling religion, desolate 
of all tenderness and sublimity — the harsh faith of 
the canting Puritan, and not of Him who delivered 
the " Sermon on the Mount." 

Here in the museum of antiques stands the Venus 
of Milo^ found in 1820 in the island of Melos. Turks, 
English, and French contended for the mutilated 
image of the Cyprian goddess, and as the Trojan Paris 
in Homeric legend carries off the Peerless Helen, so 
the modern Paris succeeded in bringing off this fa- 
mous statue. Here is an image of Greek art, appear-: 
ing, after twenty centuries' sleep, and smiling in di- 
vine beauty on all feeble modern attempts to imitate 
her. There is also a picture in the Louvre by Titian, 
called Venus del Pardo. Turn into the picture gal- 
leries. In one is the original "Conception," by Mu- 
rillo, so often copied. You may look for hours on 
this glorious picture, with the crescent moon at the 
virgin's feet, and the air filled with beautiful children. 
The loveliness in all the faces seems an inspiration, 
and one thinks of his own dear ones gone before. 
This great picture was brought from Spain during 
the Peninsular War. Among other pictures to be 
studied are " The Marriage of Cana," " The Virgin 
and Child," " The Sleeping Venus and Cupid," and 
many pictures by Paul Veronese, Titian, Raphael, 
Correggio, Guido, Rene, Rubens, Rembrandt, Salvator 
Rosa, and Claude Lorraine. We saw a great many 
young girls, as well as men, taking copies of these 
pictures, which they are allowed to do on certain days. 
Many rooms are filled with the works of French 
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painters, among which are David's master-pieces, 
wherein the great Napoleon is shown always with 
grandeur and dignity. Horace Vernet has here some 
rare gems, such as " The Departure," "The Return," 
etc, and there was a Psyche as beautiful as a dream, 
a striking picture of the " Death-bed of Queen Eliza- 
beth," and a calm seraphic vision of Saint Cecelia. 
" The wreck of the Medusa," is a terrific picture of 
despair and agony. You may and should come sev- 
eral times to the Louvre, for the reason that, although 
there are no less than eighteen different collections of 
objects under various heads, the greater part of them 
do not occupy separate rooms, to which the visitor 
might go without crossing other rooms, so that the 
writer advises others (to do as he did) not to attempt 
to take in the collections by groups, but in such a 
manner as to get at least a superficial view of the 
whole of this vast museum, without leaving out any 
thing of importance, or without getting lost in a 
labyrinth of galleries and rooms. They sell you sep- 
arate catalogues of these eighteen collections, so you 
can buy eighteen catalogues (if you choose), or by get- 
ting a complete Paris guide, get all in one. Most of 
the pictures and statuary you recognize without a 
catalogue. The following are the divisions of the 
Louvre collections : 

1. The picture gallery. 2. The collection of draw- 
ings. 3. The collection of engravings (chalcography). 
4. The museum of antique sculptures. 5. The mu- 
seum of sculptures of the middle ages and of the 
renaissance. 6. The museum of French modern 
sculpture. 7. The museum of Assyrian antiquities. 
8. The Egyptian museum. 9. The museum of Egyp- 
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tian antiquities. 10. The museum of Greek and 
Etruscan antiquities. 11. The Algerian museum. 
12. The Maritime museum. • 13. The Ethnographic 
museum. 14. The museum of enamels and jewelry. 
15. The Sauvageot museum. 16. The Campanian 
museum. 17. The Lacaze museum. 18. The Oriental 
museum and the Lenoir collections. 

Now there are different rooms on the ground j&oor, 
and others in the second and third stories. Take a 
plan of each floor in your hand, and look at it as you 
proceed, and you go through this maze of galleries 
and rooms, and need to ask no questions of any one. 
The ground floor contains the museum of antiquities. 
The second floor, a little of every thing, with the gal- 
lery of Apollo and the grand gallery, with its wealth 
of paintings; the rooms also of the French school; 
another room of Greek antiquities; another, Egyptian 
museum; the ancient rooms of the museum of sov- 
ereigns; the Peruvian and Mexican museums; the 
museum of the middle ages; the museum of draw- 
ings; the museum of antique bronzes, and many 
others. The third floor (called here the second^ as the 
French do not count the ground floor) is to many the 
gem of the Louvre, and has two departments, the 
naval and elhnologicaL The marine museum has a 
great variety of models of machines, buildings, rig- 
ging, cannons, nautical instruments, plans in relief of 
the principal ports, drawings, and other objects, and 
a day can be well and profitably spent in this one de- 
partment alone. I examined only the principal at- 
tractions, such as the plans in relief of the city and 
harbor of Toulon ; of the city and port of Brest ; of 
the town and port of Rochefort; of the town and 
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port of Lorient. No. 82. Towing ashore of the ship 
Majesteux. No. 33. Pulling down the obelisk of 
Loiiqsor. No. 00. Erection of the obelisk of Louqsor. 
No. 79. Part of Cherbourg pier. Without using num- 
bers, the following are studies: an old model of a 
ship, showing the frame-work; putting in place the 
stern, rudder, and couplings of a vessel of 110 guns ; 
the Sequin, a war brig, under construction ; the Suf- 
fren, ready for launching; a vessel of 80 guns; a 
frigate of 60 guns; about a dozen frigates, first-class 
line-of-battle ships, and corvettes. No. 567. Compass 
used by Tourville in 1680. No. 621. First-class 120- 
gun ship, built in 1800. No. 622. The Soleil Royal, 
104-gun ship, built in 1600. Another, of 120 guns, 
built in 1700. The Reale, admiral's galley in 1690. 
No. 649. The Louis XV., built under Louis XIV. 
The Artesian in 1774, the Valmy, in 1847, and the 
Hercules in 1836. A catimaron (catamaroon), a raft- 
boat of the Coast of Caromandel, pirogues of Ceylon, 
rafts of Polynesia, pirogues of Tonga-Tabou. There 
are many busts of great French admirals, and among 
them, with the French desire to mingle Americans 
with their own heroes, I find the bust of Robert Fulton, 
by Hondon. Next to him is La Perouse. Who has 
not read of this great navigator and his melancholy 
fate? The most interesting things here are from Nos. 
886 to 953. Remains of the wreck of La Perouse, 
forming a pyramid, recovered by the English mer- 
chant, Captain Peter Dillon, and by the French Cap- 
tain Dumont d'Urville (in 1828). The last letter 
written by this illustrious navigator before his de- 
parture from Brest, in 1785, is placed in a gilt and 
ebony frame. No. 960 is the bell of Saint Jean- 
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d'TJlloa (from Vera Cruz, Mexico). There are on this 
upper room also three rooms containing paintings by 
modern masters, brought from the museum of the 
Luxembourg. The ethnological museum has a large 
and curious variety of Indian armors, pagodas, and 
ornaments worn by savages; trophies of various sci- 
entific expeditions of French explorers, and a large 
number of articles brought from Africa. I will end 
by a story of the Louvre. 

Every theater-goer has seen the drama of Pygmalion 
and Galatea^ where the charming Kentucky actress. 
Miss Anderson, poses so gracefully as the statue. It 
happens, unfortunately, that Galatea was a water 
nymph, and was not the statue created by Pygmalion, 
and with which he fell in love. Pygmalion, in mytho- 
logical story, was a king of Cyprus, and as Cyprus 
was dedicated to the Cyprian goddess who here arose 
from the sea, the fair countrywomen of this king so 
faithfully imitated the goddess in their actions that 
King Pygmalion became very much disgusted with 
them, and became a hater of all womankind. He 
could only conceive of the chaste Diana as the one 
pure symbol of her sex, so he made an ivory statue of 
Diana, but it seemed on completion so beautiful in 
his eyes, that he at once fell desperately in love with 
his own creation, and prayed to the goddess Venus to 
endow it with life. The goddess, who had a little 
pique at the king, granted his request. Of course, 
play-wrights do n't care for this, so they take Q-alatea 
from her shell where she is borne over the waves, 
drawn by dolphins, with tritons and nymphs playing 
around her, and turn her into the statue of Pygmalion. 
Well, you remember there is an Apollo gallery in the 
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Louvre. The association of Apollo with the pursuit 
of Galatea brought up the drama in which the gifted 
American actress figures in a curious way, for in the 
drama a man falls in love with the statue of a woman, 
while here in the Lduvre a woman fell in love with the 
statue of a man (or a fabulous god in shape of man). 
The celebrated statue of Apollo Belvidere, world fa- 
mous, and deemed worthy of Byron's praise, in Childe 
Harold, is now in the Vatican, Rome. It was tem- 
porarily on exhibition in the Louvre, but, on Napo- 
leon's overthrow, was returned to the Vatican. Ba- 
ron Gros has painted a splendid portrait of Napoleon 
the Great, and a vivid picture of the battle of Eylau. 
There is a wild, strange story told of the daughter of 
Baron Gros, who absolutely worshiped the Apollo 
Belvidere. It was during the period of its sojourn in 
the gallery of the Louvre. She was a dreamy and 
enthusiastic girl, and would sit for hours gazing upon 
the peerless statue, as though she could vitalize that 
marble bosom by the influence of her own burning 
and impassioned love. Each day she came with 
wreaths of flowers, which she laid at its feet. One 
evening she did not return, and when they sought 
her, she was leaning against the pedestal, her face 
hidden by her hands ; she made no answer to the re- 
peated calls, and at last, upon touching her, they 
found her dead ; utterly lifeless and cold as the mar- 
ble god of her adoration. Years passed by, and her 
father, honored, rich, and beloved, threw himself into 
the Seine. Thus madly perished both daughter and 
father. Gros was educated under the school of 
David. He also painted " Bonaparte on the Bridge 
of Arcole." His great painting of the " Plague at 
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Jaifa," showing Napoleon ministering to the sick, 
made him the hero of Paris, and he was styled the 
chief of living artists, and the enthusiasts of Paris 
crowned his picture with wreaths of palm. He also 
painted immense pictures of "The Battle of Aboukir," 
" The Battle of the Pyramids," and " The Battle of 
Wagram." In the Pantheon (or Church of Saint 
Genevieve), which I have described, he painted in the 
cupola a colorless, expressionless ' picture of Saint 
Genevieve protecting the throne of France, repre- 
sented by Clovis, Charlemagne, Saint Louis, and 
Louis XVIIL Napoleon had been overthrown. The 
Pantheon had been turned into a church, and be- 
hold this painter, who had painted the deeds des- 
tined to immortality, now glorities the imbecile Saint 
Louis and the stolid Bourbon, Louis XVIII. But for 
this sycophancy he received 150,000 francs and the 
title of baron. But Nemesis followed him. His style 
became defective, and his powers failed. The \)xx\\y 
subjects left him, afforded no inspiration, and, like a 
true Gaul, he closed his studio, exclaiming: ''I know 
no greater misfortune than to survive myself;" and 
walking to the banks of the Seine, plunged into its 
cold waters, remembered only for his great pictures of 
a great man and his deeds. 

In the Corcoran Gallery ^ at Washington, I have since 
seen many casts of busts which are in marble in the 
Louvre, The Normal Museum, at Toronto, has the 
same, and, for all practical purposes, the copies, as ed- 
ucators, answer every purpose. The busts of Agrippa, 
Antinous, Caracalla, Vitellius, Nero, Diana, the 
crowned Augustus, Marcus Aurelius, Seneca, and 
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Socrates are all perfect copies of the Louvre marbles. 
So also the Venus of Milo, Euterpe, Diana di Gabia, 
Genius of Eternal Rest, the Gladiator, Silenus and 
Infant Bacchus, Achilles Borghese, Venus at the 
Bath, Bone Player, Homer's Bust, Polyhymnia, 
Apollo, the Lizard Killer, Centaur and Cupid, the 
Laughing Faun, the Athlete Pouring Oil on His 
Hand, Jason, J)iana the Huntress, Augustus Caeser, 
and others — ^in fact, the cream of the sculptures in 
the Louvre are here copied, and show better, as the 
light is better and the arrangement in better taste. 
The hall of bronzes and ceramic ware in the Corcoran 
Gallery, so far as it goe^y can not be excelled, I think, 
in Europe. 

Let us hope that in our own country, as "across 
the seas," the taste for art may so grow and expand 
that our own capital and our own humblest villages 
may become (if not renowned for musty old legendary 
lore) centers of refining influence to all. And that 
all things of external grace, wonder, and fantasy will 
make a pleasant echo in each human soul. May we 
not find, in some degree ideal or actual, by visiting 
galleries of art, that something " rich and strange" 
which poets have immortalized in verse. Let your 
rooms, as far as your purse permits, be hung with 
drawings and niches hold their chiseled forms of 
statuary or molded bronzes, and our public places 
sparkle with fountains and monuments to the great 
men and deeds illustrative of our great, although 
short, history. Nature has clothed our continent 
with its noblest forms, and art is destined here to 
make its chosen home. 
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I have spoken of French paintings in the third 
fltory of the Louvre as transferred from the Luxem- 
bourg. This grows out of the fact that there is a 
museum in the Luxembourg devoted entirely to the 
works of living French artists. At the expiration 
of ten years after the death of the painter, his works 
may be (if worthy) transferred to the Louvre, so the 
Luxembourg is the half-way house. The Louvre, 
taken as a whole^ is the finest and largest art gallery 
in the world, although in special subjects other coun- 
tries may excel. Thus tl)e Vatican or Florence would 
naturally have more of Italian art. The Hague, Am- 
sterdam, and Antwerp, in Dutch art. Rome and 
Naples would, of course, surpass it in Roman antiq- 
uities, and the British Museum, with its ill-gotten 
plunder of Greek temples and tombs. But the Louvre 
has something of all ages and times, and in the noblest 
of all buildings. The relics of the monarchs of 
France, ancient and modern, are so numerous that a 
vivid imagination (such, for instance, as that of Rob- 
ert Dale Owen, or the believers in spiritualism) might 
fancy the rooms full of the old Capets, Carlovingians, 
and Bourbons, ready to resume their crowns, swords, 
and purple gowns, and the " Little Corporal " would 
feel perfectly at home. 
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XXIV. 



The Tomb op the Emperor. 

[The article, " Abbey St. Denis," is included in XXI., 
Environs of Paris.'] The opinion expressed here of 
Napoleon may run counter to the ideas formed from 
reading English writers; but it is not to be expected 
Englishmen would have the love of Jonathan for Da- 
vid, or Damon for Pythias, for the man who gave them 
so much trouble. Some however, like Hazlitt, have 
risen above partisan bias, and described the great Cor- 
sican's true character. Americans usually do, with 
the notable exception of the learned Dr. William El- 
lery Channing, whose tirade against Napoleon " out- 
Herod's Herod,'' and is a stock quotation in the Eng- 
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lish books. Channing was a IN'ew Englander whose 
sympathies were more with England than France, 
about Hartford Convention days. Coleridge, usually 
amiable, compared Napoleon with Milton's Satan, and 
Thackeray, the great satirist, permitted himself to 
ridicule the re-interment in the Hotel des InvalideSy 
which he witnessed. The article following was writ- 
ten for, and published in, the Hillsboro (Ohio) Gazette, 
and is here introduced, verbatim: 

THE TOMB OF THE EMPEROR. 

The Hotel des Invalides in Paris was called, during 
the French Revolution of 1793, " The Temple of Hu- 
manity;" under Napoleon, "The Temple of Mars." 
Now, under the Republic, it is only known as "The 
Tomb of the Emperor." Mecca draws its myriad pil- 
grims of a superstitious and fabulous religion, but the 
magnificent mausoleum of the world's foremost, man 
is visited by the intelligent of all nations. I did not 
hurry to visit it. I reserved it until the day before I 
left Paris. Before this I had traced his successive 
residences, beginning at the fourth story of the "Ho- 
tel des Droits de THomme," where Napoleon,* then a 
general of artillery, his brother Louis, and Junot, oc- 
cupied a single room at seven dollars a month in specie^ 
and found difficulty in paying the rent. Next, a little 
house is shown you, up a small court, where Napoleon 
took his Creole bride, Josephine Beauharnais. You 
see his little office, not larger than a watchman's box, 
and the little garret where he slept. There is a small 
loft over a diminutive coach-house where Eugene, his 
step-son (the future Viceroy of Italy), slept. Hortense 
(afterward Queen of Holland) had a somewhat -better 
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room. Napoleon next occupied No. 52 Rue Chan- 
tereine, and from here assumed command of the army 
of Italy. He returned to it, preceded by one hundred 
and seventy standards, five hundred and fifty cannon, 
100,000,000 francs, and the spoils of Italy in art and 
literature. The name of the street was changed to 
Rue de la Victoire, a'nd so remains to this day. From 
this street of Victory he started on his Egyptian cam- 
paign, and herq was planned tlie Revolution of the 
18th Brumaire, which made him First Consul. After 
that came the Elysee, the Tuilleries, Versailles, St. 
Cloud, Fontainebleau, Elba, St. Helena, and, lastly, 
the tomb in the Hotel des Invalides. His home was 
in the hearts of the French people; but it is suggest- 
ive, this tracing the successive residences of the man 
whom history is at last placing in his true position af- 
ter years of calumny and misrepresentation. I visited, 
as stated, the tomb last. After that, all the other 
sights of the gay capital would seem frivolous, and, 
whether rightly or wrongly I did it by calculation. In 
eutering France by the English Channel from Folke- 
stone to Boulogne, we saw the great column erected 
to Napoleon by the soldiers of the Grand Army, the 
corner-stone of which was laid by Marshal Soult. It 
is of marble ; a faultless pillar, one hundred and sixty- 
five feet in height, crowned by a statue of the Em- 
peror : 

" Whose name shall hallow all this rocky shore, 
A talisman to all save him who bore. 
The fleets, that sweep before the evening blast. 
Shall hear their sea-boys hail it from the mast." 

So, our first look at France was at this statue, which 
9 
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seemed to welcome iis as Americans to France. Our 
last memory of Paris, and our last act, was to do hom- 
age at the tomb, not with any feeling of hero worship, 
but for the ideas which this man gave to mankind, 
and which are now being slowly but surely adopted 
and worked out to their legitimate conclusions. Chan- 
ning and other able divines of the early part of the 
century, taking their cue from the English writers, 
were severe in their denunciations of Napoleon. They 
did not understand him. Time has corrected all this, 
and only the other day, in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Kev. Joseph Cook, one of the best thinkers ot the 
age, declared, in a lecture, that England is noio trying 
to carry out in Africa one of the ideas of Napoleon 
conceived in 1799, and which these very English pre- 
vented him from making practical. Cook says, in his 
166th lecture, February 25, 1884: 

" One of the great ideas of Napoleon was to re- 
store the Mohammedan Caliphate of Mecca, and to 
bring it under a French protectorate. If he had done 
this, he would have extended his power from the Rock 
of Gibraltar to the foot of the Himalayas. The secret 
whisper in the diplomatic circles of Europe now is, 
thctt England would be very glad to carry out this Na- 
poleonic idea. General Gordon is supposed to hold 
the opinion that, if a caliphate should be organized at 
Mecca, England ought to protect the Arabic against 
the Turkish power. He has the hope that England 
may carry out the Napoleonic idea at last." 

But this is a digression. You may wander as you 
may over the earth's vast space, in convent, mosque, 
abbey, or cathedral aisle, where lie in dreamless sleep 
the dead of all ages, and little emotion is excited. I 
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looked on the sarcophagi of illustrious warriors, states- 
men, poets and divines in Westminster's cloisters old, 
and gazed in idle curiosity on the sculptured effigies 
of kings and queens, of knights and ladies lying with 
upturned and lolded hands on ancient tombs, but to 
me they were but mere names. I spent hours in St. 
Denis, where the slumbering sovereigns of France are 
gathered in long array, and where moulder Gauls and 
Franks, Normans and Provencals, the long-haired 
Carlovingian kings, the Capets, the House of Valois, 
and the Bourbons. It is a mere show place. What 
to us is Clovis and Pharamond, Charlemagne, or Pepin, 
or the numerous kings called Philip or Louis? Cen- 
turies of barbaric war have rolled over these crumbled 
bones, and a new civilization has taken the place of 
the dreary and darkened past. I could only look at 
the tombs as an antiquary at an old coin on account 
of its oddity. At Napoleon's tomb you feel you are 
upon a spot which holds the ashes of one who was- 
greater than all who have gone before. Napoleon be- 
longs to our era. His sword cut the link which tied 
modern progress to feudal barbarism. Ilis works nre 
in France all around you. He is omnipresent, lie is 
alive through his ideas. Paris itself is a monument 
to him, more than to its ten centuries of kings since 
Charlemagne. The outer boulevards are numed for 
his marshals. Avenues are called after his battles. 
Streets named for his generals. All parties do him 
homage. The House of Oilcans brought his body 
from St. Helena to rest in the grandest sarcophagus 
ever prepared for mortal man by human hands. When 
revolution threatened the second empire it was calmed 
by gilding the lofty dome on the Invalides under 
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which he slept. When the Communists destroyed 
his column, the Republic restored it in the Place Ven- 
dome. The one thing sacred in Paris is the memory 
of the First Napoleon. Among this witty and pleas- 
ure-loving people nearly every thing. is caricatured. 
Monarchs and^ so-called noble families are treated con- 
temptuously on the stage and in the newspapers, and 
it is refreshing to find one person (although a dead 
one) who is spoken of always with dignity and re- 
spect as beyond criticism. His faults are forgotten. 
The waters of Lethe have covered them with oblivion, 
and he remains the representative of all that is great 
and glorious in French history, and justly so. His 
deeds are emblazoned on columns and triumphal 
arches. The sculptor and painter have preserved his 
person to the latest ages. Canvas illustrates in oil and 
tapestry his battles, sieges, and camp-fires, and all im- 
portant events of his life. You can not escape him, 
go where you will. It is so elsewhere. In the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, and along every French lake and river, 
and in every town, city, village, and hamlet, the 
people who love his memory cherish the slightest 
memorial. Roads, canals, and buildings show his in- 
terest in the provinces; docks and harbors his care for 
maritime affairs. His code of laws remains unaltered, 
and his marble bust is enthroned in the Halls of Jus- 
tice. He is pictured in the Pantheon and the Made- 
leine, and a star in the floor of Notre Dame de Paris, 
the noblest of churches, marks the spot where he stood 
when placing the crown of empire on his brow (the 
gift ot the people, and not held in fief from Pope or 
pretended divine right). The first Napoleon is the 
hero; the last was the impostor. Sedan settled his 
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claims, and it is now admitted that Louis Napoleon 
originated nothing, but simply carried out the great 
ideas of his uncle in a feeble manner. Like Octavius 
Csesar (although not so fortunate) he betrayed the re- 
public under the shadow of a great name and brought 
reproach on the hero whose memory still reflects 
enough glory on his kinsmen to make the French 
people tolerate them. When I was at Versailles I 
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examined the gilded chariots and costly trappings, and 
the jasper, malaciiite, marble, and other expensive fur- 
niture of the Bourbon kings and their mistresses. 
Also their beds and bedding, curtains, gold tableware, 
and other marvels of decorative art; the indecent 
pictures on which they feasted their eyes, and their 
wasteful splendor every where displayed. I a^ked the 
guide why these things were kept. He replied, "To 
show strangers the French Revolution of 1789 was 
right. It was to get rid of all this, and we keep them 
as curiosities of a past age. To keep up this pomp 
and pampered luxury the hard earnings of the poor 
were taken. Xew taxes were invented, and the priests 
and nobles lived in luxury while the poor starved." 
I could not wonder that when the people rose against 
their o[»presftors they made short work of this revel- 
ing crew. Go into the " Grand Trianon " and '* Little 
Trianon," at Versailles, and view their. contents; put 
your hand on your heart, pulsing with indignation at 
what you will there see, and then ask yourself if yo« 
had been a poor man in a blouse, and wearing wooden 
shoes in 1789 what you would have done. Ask your- 
self whether the French devolution was not right. 
If you have been misled by the polished sentences of 
Edmund Burke, the Tory (.rejudices of Allison, and 
other Englisli writers, this scene will open your eyes, 
and you will simply be amazed at the moderation of 
the French people, after so many years of outrageous 
oppression; will regret that they did not, while oppor- 
tunity offered, exterminate the whole breed of effem- 
inate Sybarites, with their courtesans, instead of leav- 
ing a nucleus to hatch out future mischief, and at last 
be forced back upon the French nation by foreign 
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bayonets. Mark the contrast. In this same place are 
some relics of N^apoleon. What are they? An iron 
bedstead, a camp uaddle, a small desk, a plain table, 
and some modest furniture. Twenty dollars would 
buy the lot, and these were things he had when Em- 
peror, and while wheeling his guns around every 
European throne. No taxes were ever paid to furnish 
him luxuries. He filled the treasury, did not plunder 
it; cleared France of debt; carried on war for twenty 
years without borrowing a dollar, and left a full treas- 
ury at his abdication. I have already spoken of his 
houses. Many a poor man in Hillsboro was better 
lodged. He despised the grandeur of the Tuilleries, 
and preferred when Emperor the simple dignity of 
the Elysee or the Forests of Fountainebleau, and bet- 
ter than all, the camp-lire and the bivouac. He had 
no use for shame, gauds, or fripf^eries of any kind. 
He was a man, not a crowned thing; a worker, not a 
puppet or a machine. 

The Invalides are free to all visitors^ It would be 
considered degradation to levy an assessment upon 
strangers in France who desire to honor Napoleon's 
memory by visiting his tomb. In England shame does 
not exist. You pay to visit every historic place, and 
must fee every one who shows you around, even in 
churches, but in France nearly every thing is free. 
You first enter the Garden of the Invalides. It is im- 
mediately below the Chamber of Deputies, and ex- 
tends from the church to the quay, about five hundred 
yards. The building was commenced by Louis XIV. 
in 1670, and the dome completed in 1760. It is 650 
teet in length, four stories high. 

There is a bas-relief over the great door of Louis 
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XrV. upon a horse. It seems out of place. This 
mock hero, whose sham pretensions to greatness have 
b'^en so mercilessly exposed by Macaulay, has no busi- 
ness in juxtaposition with the " child and champion of 
the people." At the center of the southern facade of 
this court " The Little Corporal," in marble, stands in 
the clothes so well known to all in his picture. In- 
side are the tattered and torn flags taken in battle. 
Officers, soldiers, and cannon, are all around. The 
top of the dome is three hundred and fifty feet from 
the ground. Five thousand persons may be accom- 
modated in the building. The dome may be seen 
from all parts of Paris, and is a model of beanty. 
There are no harsh lines. Like the beautiful white 
spire of St. Peter's Cathedral, in Cincinnati, no fault 
can be found with it. It is the perfection of art. The 
tomb is directly under the dome. Duroc and Ber- 
trand, and other near and dear friends whom he loved, 
lie near the crypts leading to the sarcophagus, and the 
war-worn battle-flags extend all around. The tomb 
is of brown Corsican granite, or red porphyry and 
French marble, distinguished for its severe simf>licity, 
in keeping with the character of its occupant when 
living. In an adjoining room are kept his sword, 
hat, the imperial and iron crown, and the grand 
decoration of the Legion of Honor. The crypt is cir- 
cular, with a gallery surrounding it paved with mar- 
ble. There are twelve colossal caryatides which sup- 
port it, representing war, the arts and sciences, and 
legislation. Directly around the tomb are bas-reliefs 
portraying the most important events in the Empe- 
ror's life, and near by is a magnificent altar of black 
marble. There are many monuments in the church of 
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ench persons as Joseph, Jerome, and other Bona- 
partes. No one pays any attention to these gaudy 
monuments; all eyes are turned on the sarcophagus, 
the like of which no Roman Emperor ever had, and 
you feel it is worthy of the great Napoleon, so adored 
bj^ the French nation as the most wonderful man of 
history, and you open your heart and purse freely to 
the old veterans who guard his ashes. Close by is 
the Champ de Mars, where the Emperor held his last 
meeting with the people before starting on the Belgian 
campaign to end at Waterloo, a battle which Robert 
Hail, the noted English divine, said " set the clock of 
the world back one hundred years; privilege trampled 
on right, and English cannon shot away the liberties 
of Europe." In looking upon this tomb, and wonder- 
ing why in all the centuries there were but two men 
whose ideas still lived while all others were but names, 
I seemed to trace it to the great similarity between 
them. They both fought the battles of the people 
against classes entrenched under the garb of privi- 
lege. 

Fronde's Life of Julius Csesar is the only one wor- 
thy of mention, and there it will be seen that the '* op- 
timates" of Rome and the modern aristocrats are cut 
out of the same block. The optimates urged on the 
dagger of Brutus, and destroyed the only obstacle in 
their way, just as the privileged classes in Europe sent 
Napoleon to a lingering death on a barren island. 
Leipsic to Napoleon was but a necessary accident of 
life, but St. Helena was the grave. He needed con- 
stant employment. Such men can not be idle. It 
was remarked by the author of Lacon, " that imagin- 
ary evils while they last deliver us from the effect of 
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real ones." Whether this is true or not, active en- 
gagements qualify and neutralize both. No reflective 
faculties, however justly they may be directed, can 
give to any one that gladdening energy which con- 
stant employment gives. Napoleon was not a selfish 
man. He had no time to be selfish. The roar of his 
guns, and the setting of squadrons in the field, fur- 
nished him employment for twenty years. He had no 
leisure. The great evil of leisure and inactive habits 
is the fact, that they allow the mind to speculate too 
much on self. It becomes practically uncharitable, 
and what it gains in subtle knowledge of its own phe- 
nomena it loses in a warm benevolence it owes to 
others. The most painful vicissitudes of fortune are 
impotent to conquer the spirit which is occupied in 
any interesting pursuit. The Bourbon kings were 
like the monks in early times, who lived in convents 
and passed the hours in monotonous ceremonial du- 
ties. They were ascetic, cold-hearted, bigoted, and 
cruel. Napoleon's intellectual supremacy over those 
born into the purple, wus due to his constant mental 
and bodily activity. To crush him St. Helena fur- 
nished the remedy, and Sir Hudson Lowe was the 
brute selected by the greater brute, the Prince Regent 
of* England, to carry out the slow massacre planned 
in the English cabinet. The English tories drove 
from England the only man with ideas since Shakes- 
peare, and in the edition of his works published in 
that country they leave out one of his most finished 
poems, "The Age of Bronze," on account of the 
scourging he gives to their sham pretenses of favoring 
liberty. They still publish the Ode on Napoleon, well 
knowing that Byron recanted all he there said, and 
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wished to suppress it. - After the hattle of Waterloo, 
his c^'es were opened. lu speaking of Napoleou, at 
St. Helena, he says : 

" Is this indeed the Tamer of the Great? 
Now slave of all, could tame or irritate. 
The paltry jailor and the prying spy, 
The staring stranger with his not6-book nigh, 
Plunged in a dun^geon, he had still been great. 
How low, bow little, was this middle state, 
Between a prison and a palace, where 
How few could feel for what he had to boar. 
Vain his complaint — my lord presents his bill, 
His food and wine were doled out duly still. 
Vain was his sickness — never was a crime 
So free from homicide — to doubt *s a crime. 
And the stiff surgeon, who maintained his cause, 
Has lost his place and gained the world's applause. 
But smile — though all the pangs of brain and heart 
Disdain, defy the tafdy aid of art. 
Though, save the few fond friends and imaged face 
OF that fair boy his sire shall ne'er emVirace, 
None stand by his low bed — though even the mind 
Be wavering which long awed and awes mankind. 
iSmile — for the fettered eagle breaks his chain. 
And higher worlds than this are his again." 

These are sad lines; and while they should blister 
the souls of all who aided in this Tory massacre, let 
us honor the warm-hearted countryman of the brave 
Irish Doctor O'Meara, who defied, as so many of his 
countrymen have since defied, English tyranny in the 
cause of ri*rht and truth. Byron predicted that France 
would demand Napoleon's remains, and receive them. 
In the meantime, read the fourth stanza of " The Age 
of Bronze," which is too long to quote, and it will be 
seen why this poem was naturally suggested from 
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memory while looking upon the hero's tomb under 
the gilded dome in the French capital. 

P. S. The Church of the Madeleine, mentioned in a 
former sketch, has met with almost as many transfor- 
mations as the Pantheon. Napoleon intended putting 
statues of his marshals in the niches, but was over- 
thrown before this scheme was carried out, and the 
places arranged for Ney, "the bravest of the brave," 
Murat, the dashing cavalry commander, McDonald, 
the hero of Wagram, and the other noted chiefs, were 
filled by various saints under the Bourbons, who, if 
they do not look so picturesque, I must admit, seem 
more appropriate in a church. One ludicrous effect, 
however, still remains. In the great painting behind 
the altar, the renowned Oorsican is depicted in com- 
pany with Godfrey of Bouillon, the Magdalene, St. 
Louis, Richard Coeur de Lion, the blind Doge, Dau- 
dolo, Otho the Great, Joan of Arc, and numerous 
saints. The bigoted Bourbons, it is said, desiring to 
rid the church of his hateful presence, requested the 
priests to have him painted out. The divines, with 
characteristic wit, suggested that this could not he 
done without also destroying a saint or two at the 
same time, so skillfully had the artist made Bonaparte 
the central figure in his work; and there he remains 
to this day in this curious painting. A Yankee of- 
fered to widen the coat-collar, change the hat into a 
monk's wide hend-gear, put a rosary around his neck, 
and turn liim into quite a respectable Peter the Her- 
mit, but the French would not agree to this. Mr. F. 
W. Armstrong told me that, in Northern Italy, at Mi- 
lan, where the memory of Napoleon is still cherished. 
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he saw his statute in company with those of divers 
saints, martyrs, and other ancient personages. 

In one of the rooms of the Louvre can be seen al- 
most every thing that persoiially belonged to Napo- 
leon — liis c(nit, his cocked hat, l)is camp-desk, his iield- 
bed, his knives, forks, and plates, and even a lock of 
his hair. There are, indeed, so many of such things 
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in various places that one is led to suspect duplicates, 
as in the case of other relics; but, when we remember 
the relics of our own Washington and Jackson shown 
in such quantities, perhaps silence is the wisest dis- 
cretion. A generation or two hence, the relics will 
hnve quadrupled and be made to order. We are fast 
learning the art ! ! 
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XXV. 

Leaving France. 

We left Paris by Chemin de Fer de UOust (Railway 
of the West, Gare St. Luzare Rue St, Lazare 110 an- 
cien 124). Tickets are also sold at No. 7 Rue de la 
Paix and No. 20 Boulevard St. Denis. From Paris 
to London, by Dover and Calais (Long Railroad and 
Short Sea Route), 283 miles, and if you go by St. 
Omer, iS04 miles. From Paris to Calais, one way, 185 
miles, by St. Omer, 204 miles. Paris to London (Mid- 
dle Sea Route and Middle Railroad passage), by Bou- 
logne, 255 miles. Paris to Boulogne, 158 miles. 
We came into France this route. 

Paris to London, by Dieppe and New Haven (Long 
Channel passage and Short Railway route), only 240 
miles. We returned this way through Normandy, 
as we went through Picardy. Time from Paris to 
Dieppe, by schedule 4J hours. It took us about six 
hours. Channel journey, 80 miles. Schedule time 
to London, depending on state of tides, 16 hours. 
We were about 20 hours. We pass through on way 
to Dieppe, a suburb of Paris, Asnieres, then Colombes, 
to the right of which is the famous Mount Valerian, 
then a town where Mansart, the originator of the 
ridiculous and tire trap roofs, built the first one in 
1684. It is called Maison^s Lffjitie. Then Poissy at 16 
miles from Paris, Franklin's favorite retreat when ia 
Paris in 1779 to 1783. Then Mantes, at 36 miles 
from Paris, having also a church of Notre Dame. 
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Here, in the year 1087, when William the Conqueror, 
was gazing from the Flace dt VEtapCy on the confla- 
gration of this town, which he had ordered fired, a 
brisk wind blew some burning embers on the hind 
quarters of his horse, which threw him, and injured 
him so severely that he died at Rouen from the injury. 
Next, at 38 miles from Paris, is liosny, then Bon- 
nieres, Vernon, Gaillon and St. Pierre du Vauvray, 
wnth another Notre Dame Church ; then Pont de 
L'Arche, at 74 miles from Paris, where nre the ruins 
of a Cistercian Abbey, founded by Richard of the 
Lion Heart, King of England, in accordance uiih a 
vow he made while sxoimndrifj his horse across the Seine in 
pursuit of a deer. Then Oissel. In the neighboring 
forest of Rouvray, containing 7000 acres, William the 
Conquerorwas hunting when he received iutimation 
of the death of Edwurd the Confessor of England, 
and of the assumption of the crown of England 
by Harold. Next, Caudebec, an old town with a his- 
tory. Then Rouen, 87 miles from Paris, and other 
towns until Dieppe is reached. Every thing must 
have an end, and so let us leave other sights in France 
untold. 

On the pier at Dieppe were gathered numerous per- 
sons to see us off on the day we lelt, and as the 
steamer backed out they cheered the vessel, waved 
their handkerchiefs, and bid us bon voyage. It was 
just getting dark and the sky was black as ink, with 
the sea running very high, and a stiff gale blowing. 
The contrast was very great between our return on a 
crazy old boat in the night on a stormy channel wnth a 
ten or twelve hour night passage before us, and our 
arrival in July, with a short passage, and the bright 
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sunshine above and calm water beneath us. The En* 
glish Channel, however, is as uncertain as the whims of 
(some, not all) women. The passage is sometimes very 
pleasant and the sea quiet, but more often the passen- 
gers must stay below decks, and the steamer rolls up 
and down and sideways, and plunges liWe atrick horse 
or circus acrobat, and to look at the miserable sick 
tenants of the cabin yon would think the Asiatic chol- 
era had broken out. Cocoaine, the new remedy for 
sea-sickness has proven to be a failure. For those 
liable to it, there is no remedy except death or staying 
at home on dry land. As soon as we got aboard sup- 
per was ready. The English own this channel line as 
I believe they do all the others. The supper was 
roast beef and cabbayfe, and other articles, and as the 
poor unfortunates did not know what was ahead of 
them all hands ate heartily. The stewards collected 
the price of the supper, and the cabin boys got the 
basins ready in the cabins. Nearly every body " in a 
short time was stretched out and the tin basins were in 
active demand." If one can cross the English Chan- 
nel in such a night-storm as we crossed it in and escape 
sea-sickness in its direst form he or she need not dread 
to cross the Atlantic Ocean. The 80 miles between 
Dieppe and New Haven are more dreaded by travel- 
ers than the three thousand or more miles between 
Sandy Hook and Queenstown. The vessels are like 
those on our American Lakes, except they have no 
walking beams and are top-heavy and narrow. The 
wonder is that more of them do not founder. Acci- 
dents and collisions are frequent, especially in hazy 
weather, and people have been known to go around 
up into Belgium and cross the German Ocean to 
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England, in regular ocean steamers, rather than risk 
a second passage across this Cliannel, after having 
once been at the mercy of this dangerous sea, in the 
crazy and tumbling craft, whicli serve as carriers be- 
tween the Continent and England. Sea-sickness ends as 
so«»n as you reach land. On the ocean when once over 
it lets up, like a fever, once and for all, but the Chan- 
nel passage being short, you are not over the sickness 
when you reach shore. A boat steward told me he 
had to become acclimated, so to speak, and was sick 
every passage for several weeks, although he crossed 
it daily. 

None of our party will ever forget our night steam- 
ing from Dieppe to New Haven, even if time nmkes 
all other sights and memories grow dim. I heretofore 
stated, I believe, sea-sickness is constiiulionaL Neither 
my cousin, Mrs. Armstrong, nor myself were sick, but 
all the rest were, except some American boys, and the 
boat crew and officers. William the Conqueror 
crossed at this point, and the battle of Hastings, 
which gave him the crown of England, by the death 
of Harold, was fought near New Haven. On this 
route, also, William, the eldest son of Henry 1st, 
(Beauclerk) was drowned, while coming over from 
Normandy, and he is the subject of Mrs. Heman's 
Poem : " He Never Smiled Arjain.'' A fellow whether 
sick or not don't feel like "pniiling" much wOien he 
is on these waters, but generally takes a "smile" three 
finger's deep when he^ets safely again on terra Jirma. 
On returning, as I stated, we came through Normandy 
in day-light, the most beautiful part of France, and 
celebrated in History, Legend, Romance, Song and Po- 
etry. We rode in the little eight-by-teu -cars very pleas- 
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antly, through this land of picturesque adornment, 
Rouen its old Capital, and still its most important city, 
is on the Seine River, 85 miles from Paris, and 40 miles 
from Dieppe. It is a place which is older than the 
Christian Era, and existed before the times when Julius 
Csesar invaded and conquered Gaul with his Roman 
Legions, and has (what to me was a new revelation) 
the highest cathedral spire ever erected by man, being 
more than sixty feet higher than St. Peter's at Rome, 
which is in the usual unreliable school books placed as 
the highest on earth. The Cathedral ^nd other ancient 
buildings are in plain view from the Railway which 
is on the left bank of the River Seine, the city being 
on the right bank, and about as wide here as the Sci- 
oto at an ordinary stage of water. The city is in a 
depression or a valley, with the old ramparts or walls 
leveled and turned into boulevards. We did not stop 
here and only had time to see that the place had a 
venerable and magnificent appearance. Joan of Arc 
was burned in the market place at Rouen, and here 
the heart of Richard I. of England, is inclosed in a 
silver tablet, and many of the early Plantagenets are 
interred in the cathedral vaults. Should it ever be my 
fortune again to cross the seas, knowing how much 
superior the rural life of a country is to that in a great 
capital, and how much more information can be gained, 
I would, if it were possible, spend but little time in 
London or Paris, and take the two or three mouths of 
summer weather, which can be spared upon such tours, 
and devote it to excursions in the north of England, 
and in Scotland, and Ireland, and in Normandy and 
Brittany, in France, and return through Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Holland. Circumstances prevented this. 
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last season, as our visit was on business, not pleasure, 
but the possibilities opening upforgenuine satisfaction 
in excursions of this character were clearly demon- 
strated in the passing glimpsefe attained in our journey, 
and from conversations with tourists who had been in 
all these places while we were tied for weeks in the 
toils of Paris and amid life false and artificial in all 
particulars. The blue skies, the deep forests, the lim- 
pid lakes, and the simple frugal life of the French 
peasantry were to us a sealed book. The snowy peaks 
and gi'een valleys of Switzerland, and the castled and 
winding Rhine we never saw. The dyke-covered 
lands of the low countries, and the rolling plains of 
Belgium were un visited. Scotland remains with her 
brown heath and misty mountains to us merely a vis- 
ion seen through other eyes, and the grassy lanes of 
England untrodden by our footsteps. For myself, 
however, I did deviate fixim a straight line to see a 
portion of old Ireland while chance and opportunity 
presented. I could not give the go-by to the land of 
brave men and fair women, and when bidding it fare- 
well I seemed only to be coming to a greater and freer 
Ireland aci^os^ the abounding wave. How they look 
and long for America ? Knit to us by a thousand ties ; 
by blood, by the' myriad hands of labor, by sym[>athy, 
by all the sentiments of poetry, eloquence, religion 
and love, it is strange, beyond belief, that any Ameri- 
can could be found who will not wish them God speed 
in their efforts to obtain Home Rule. Of this here- 
after. The scene now shifts to London, 
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PART in. 

XXVI. 

Walks and Bides in London. 

London is in Lat. 51^ 80' 48''. Long, 0—5' 48" W. 
The measnrements taken from St. Paul's CatltedraU 
Wo arrived at Virtoria Kailway Station. A clear 
night, but the positions of familiar stars were not 
where I would look for them at home. Works on 
Astronomy are either too minute in scientific details 
or too meagre as in school text-books. My friend, 
Henry A. Pavey, Esq., of Hillsboro', not only an ac- 
comi)li8hed lawyer, but learned by long and patient 
observations in the lore of the skies, has written and 
published a series of letters, in popular style, tendmg 
to illustrate the cnuses of heavenly phenomena, so far 
as human sagacity can determine. lie too should 
embody, in book form, these careful studies of the 
skies, and the writer thought of him while bewildered 
by the unfamiliar positions of well-known stars in this 
high latitude. Our hotel was " The Westminster Pal- 
ace," on Victoria street, Westminster, London. Tele- 
phone No. 3070, rooms 89 and 91, and run by a Com- 
pany, limited, «nd under a manager, near to the Ab- 
bey, Crimean Memorial, St. Marguerites Church, Par- 
liament Houses, Westminster Brid-re, etc. Shades of 
Colonel Bolly Lewis, Col. E. J. Blount, and all the 
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great and good hotel keepers, who, when a guest 
wants his bill, opens u book and shuts it quick, and 
call out, ten dollars or five dollars, or whatever it is. 
A receipt is passed and that ends it ! Before starting 
around London, what do you think of this kind of a 
bill? 

" C. Collins, 
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Then a long list of items, viz : apartments, attend- 
ance, breakfasts, luncheons, soup and sandwiches, din- 
ners, tea and coti'ee, suppers, (servant's board, 0-00) 
ale and stout, Burgundy (0-00) chublis, claret, hock, 
madeira, moselle, port, sherry, sauterne, brundy, gin, 
hgllands, liquors, rum, whisky, (3 s.), cigars (4 s.), fires, 
lights, baths (5 s.) washing, 4 s., stationery, sundries, 
gruel, milk, etc., biscuits, ginger beer and cyder, lem- 
onade and soda, seltzer water, messenge l-J, paid out, 
ditto, ditto, postage and stamps. Total, £. s. d., etc. 

Carriage account. If none have got away, there is a 
sample of a London Bill. Then comes a receipt on a 
separate paper, No. 12,301, for twelve pounds, eight 
shillings. Notice, cider is spelled with a "y" cyder. 

Omnibuses run in all directions in London, and as 
in America, are never full, and have seats on top. 
The conductors hang on a strap behind, and keep a 
continual call of their destinations. There are one 
hundred and sixty-four different lines, distinguished 
by colors, and fares varying from one penny to a shil- 
ling, according to distance. By changing omnibuses 
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you can in about two days get over much of London • 
The writer always rode on top. From Westminster to 
Charing Cross, by Whitehall Charing Cross, Liidgate 
Ilill, Cheapside, to Bank, I rode for four pence (8 cents) 
in a Chocolate 'Bus, and in a Green 'Bus, for six pence, 
through Holborn, Chancery Lane, Strand, and other 
streets, in fact, was about all day on the difterent 
routes. An old Englishman, with a day off, pointed 
out localities, and seemed glad to be with an Americai). 
We got a lunch of rabbit and pigeon pie at a restau- 
rant in Gray's Inn Road. The rabbits are the kind 
we keep in America as pets, white, and burrow in the 
ground, and do not live in forms of tufts of grass on 
the surface as our American hares (miscalled rabbits), 
or the English hare. Whoever thnnght of eating 
rabbits and pigeons, but the old Englishman said "they 
must eat the rabbits or the rabbits would eat them, 
being very prolific, destructive and a nuisance." The 
CiYy of London has only 50,000 people. It is a mere busi- 
ness center, and this is all the Lord iVJayor controls, and 
is just a mile square, but London and suburbs annexed 
contain over four millions of people, and the London 
Police District over five millions* This enormous 
size has been caused because, for centuries it has been 
England's Capital, the seat of her great Central Courts 
and Legislature, and since Scotland and Ireland have 
been formed into the Union it is the common center 
for Great Britain. A large population exists by sup- 
plying the wants of the nobles and landed gentry and 
rich people, but above all, its fine position on a wide 
navigable river, but sixty miles from the sea. The 
stuccoed and brick residences, deformed by smoke, do 
not compare with Paris houses. It was too vast to be 
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more than glanced at in onr short stay. At Cornhill 
street, near the Bank, I got down and examined the 
Mansion House (the Lord Mayor's residence). The 
dynamite shattered window could be seen ; near by is 
the Bank of England and Royal Excliange. It is a 
great central space, nnd was to nie the most striking 
view in London, as I staid there several hours. Eight 
streets radiate from the square. In front of the. Ex- 
change, the Iron Duke in Bronze, appears on a horse, 
and at the eastern end the American Philanthropist, 
George Peabody. Old London in tins neighborhood 
lives only in old novels and legends. It. is torn away. 
Before New Loudon Bridge \vas opened, there were 
narrow streets. Houses were pulled down by the score 
to make new streets. There is a New London. To 
make it. Railways have been built at a million sterling 
per mile! Talk about cost of getting into Cincinnati 
or New York. You may go down or up any of these 
eight streets. 1st. Through Finsbury Square Region, 
on North. 2nd. Through Thread-Needle Street, be- 
tween Bank and Exchange, through quite a stirring 
and busy section, cird. Up the famous Cornhill, where 
I got down and gazed into the shops and alleys, with 
their varied contents. There are many banks, also 
brokers, and the ever-present coffee houses. I w^ent 
out this way to Leadenhall Street, where all is new. 
The Old East India House, w^here Charles Larab 
clerked, and wrote his essays aud poems, is no more. 
Commercial London cares nothing for legends. Here, 
nearby is the Jews' Quarter, in Houndsditch, a queer, 
strange quarter which I did not venture in. There is 
a range of buildings in Leadenhall street, with large, 
massive pillars, called " Leadenhall House," the finest 
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I Raw in Lonilon. " Petticoat Lane," a great, old- 
clothes' market, is on Aldgate street. 4th. By Mincing 
Lane and Market, I did not go. But, 5th. We rode 
and walked through King William street, to the great 
Monument, Fish street llill. Corn Exchange (Custom 
House saw from river)^ The Tower, the Docks, (saw 
from river), London Bridge and other places. There 
are dense masses of streets on streets changing their 
names at each crossing and numbering up one side and 
down the other, and an immense population, moving 
on in single file, and keeping to the left. Policemen 
or constables every-where, and interminable lines of 
wagons and vehicles. I walked often along the Great 
Victoria Embankment, also, in Cheapside, the street 
for jewelers, with very fine buildings. . A small 
piece of ground here is worth one million sterling per 
acre. All sorts of narrow streets are by, called King 
street. Queen street. Milk street, and so on for quan- 
tity. The Old " Mermaid Tavern " is gone. Pater- 
noster Kow, and its booksellers, and Newgate street, 
are of interest, but near St. Pauls, a high-ritual church, 
the old Puritans got in their work. Here are streets 
and lanes, called Amen corner, Creed Lane, Goflliman 
street. As an offset of Catholic origin, we have Pater- 
noster Row^ Ave Marie Lane, etc. ! St. Pauls is easily 
seen as there is a fine open square. I was led by read- 
ing books of travel to believe it was fenced in ! A mis- 
take. Down Ludgate street are the Old Bailey and 
Newgate Prison, and on the left a maze of narrow 
streets. There are m^iny Circuses in London, one at 
foot of Ludgate Hill. Circus is the name where two 
or more important streets cross, as Regent street and 
Picadilly, Oxford Circus, etc. Fleet street is the great 
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Artery from St. Pauls, West, so full of Newspaper 
offices, it is called " The March of Intellect." The 
old landmarks are gone. Ben Johnson'sDein'i Tavern ; 
also, the Mitre, where Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson, 
and his parasite, Boswell, often met. One old house 
is left, called the Cock. Tennyson speaks of it thus : 

*' The plump head-waiter at the Cock^ 
To which I most resort, 
How goes the time ? I'st nine o'clock, 
Then fdtch a pint of port." 

Dr. Johnson lived in Fleet street, and died in Bolt 
Court. So did William Cobbett and the Astronomer 
Ferguson, and John Murray, Byron's publisher. Near 
by lived Dryden, and Richardson the Novelist, and a 
little way up Chancery Lane, Old Isaac Walton the 
Fisherman, also, Praise God Barebones, of happy mem- 
ory ! Temple Bar, the Old City Gate, where the Lord 
Mayor formerly entered in great pomp, is torn down. 
This is only a hasty glance at the City. Our hotel was 
in the West End. I became very familiar with the 
Strand as on it is Gillig's American Exchange, No. 449, 
where business and to meet Americans frequently called 
me. 7'he Strand was so called because it lies along the 
bank of the river, now hidden by houses, and is a long, 
wide and irregular street, built in continuation west- 
ward from Temple Bar. It is more thronged than 
Broadway, New York. The perambulating human 
advertisements, after the "Keep's Shirts" style in 
Cincinnati, with a board in front and behind, peanut 
boys and women, beggars, police, hurrying tourists, 
Londoners and long lines of equipages, give it a great 
and busy aspect. Dr. Johnson once said he could 
10 
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imitate the usual style of doggerel in his day. His 
great walking place was the Strand^ and he got off 
this: 

*' I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man 
With his hat in his hand." 

As I had some experience of English methods, and 
the Strand was formerly the beach on the river shore, 
I think the following more appropriate : 

I put my pocket book out of reach, 
And slowly walked along the beach ; 

As three or four pockets were picked in a manner todo 
honor to Fagin's teachings in about five minutes ; one 
of them a lady's, within three feet of the Apiercan Ex- 
change door. There are two churches in the very mid- 
dle of the Strand^ St. Clement Dane's and St. Mary's. 
Where St. Mary's stands once stood the old Strand May- 
pole. All the wretched slums nearby are destroyed and 
anew Palace of Justice is built to hold all the Courts 
between Temple Bar and Clements Inn. It was nearly 
all open for business in 1883. In Charles IL day, the 
Strand was a mere road, connecting the City with 
Westminster, and on its south side were great man- 
sions with gardens on the Thames. All gone. Where \ 
are Essex, Norfolk, Howard, Arundel and other great i 
houses Y Business demands confiscated the houses, ! 
but left the names to the streets in this locality. Som- | 
erset House still stands, an enormous range now of Gov- | 
ernment oflices. The great Charing Cross Railway j 
Station and Hotel are on the south side of the Strand. > 
On its eastern half the Theatres are thickly planted. | 
Drury Lane, Covent Garden, Olympic, Folly, Adel- »' 
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phi, Vaudeville, Lyceum, and the Gaiety, (built on the 
site of the Exeter Change), the Globe, and Strand 
Theatres. There is a new approach from Trafalgar 
Square to the Thames Embankment, near which is 
St. Martin's Church, where lie the bones of many fa- 
mous London watermen. It is called " The Water- 
man's Churchyard," and here, also, lies the Hero of 
Ainsworth's novel, the scoundrel and house-breaker, 
Jack Sheppard, hung in 1724, and by his side, Par- 
quhar, author of the Beauts Stratagem, and Robert 
Boyle, the Philosopher. 

The open Space is called Charing Cross, from the 
old village of Charing, where once stood a Cross erected 
by Edward L, to the memory of Queen Eleanor. 
Wherever the corpse rested the King put up a Cross, 
of which the witty Tom Hood said : 

" A Royal game of Fox and Goose 
To play for such a loss, 
Wherever she put down her orts 
There he— set up a Cross." 

The Statue of Charles I., which stands here, marks 
a central point for the West End. 

To the South are Whitehall and Westminster Pal- 
ace, Westward, Spring Gardens, leading into St. James 
Tark. To the North, Pall-Mali and Regent Street, 
(called the finest street in London). Trafalgar Square 
contains Nelson's Monument and four large Lions, 
couchant, by Landseer at its base. Londoners are very 
proud of it, but it does not compare with Place de La 
Concorde and other Squares in Paris. There are also 
Statues to George IV., Sir Charles James Napier, and 
Sir Henry Havelock, also, a Statue of George III. on 
horseback. We passed daily on the South a long 
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range of Government buildings, as the Admiralty, the 
Horse Guards, the Treasury, the Home Office, etc., in 
Whitehall. Immediately by our Hotel are the Parlia- 
ment Houses, an Equestrian Statue of Richard the 
Lion hearted, Westminster Abbey, Westminster Hall, 
and the New Westminster Bridge. The Buildings on 
Pall Mall are stuccoed and being freshly painted, 
looked bright and cheerful. The Haymarket Theatre 
and Her Majesty's Theatre are on this street, and a 
great many Club Houses, and Exhibition Rooms. 
The English, as is well-known, are great lovers of 
Club life, and the Club Houses, with their stone fronts 
look like our Insurance buildings in America. At the 
end of Regent Street is Waterloo Place, and a few 
steps further you come to the top of a column dedica- 
ted to the Duke of York. Go down the steps and 
into the Park, which was filled with idlers, and disap- 
pointed the writer. Picadilly is a noble busy street. 
The Quadrant, and upper Regent Street, with its 
splendid stores, compare favorably with New York or 
Paris. The turnouts were in all colors and styles, and 
the lackeys had on costumes equal to any of the ludi- 
crous styles in burlesque operas. The writer, before 
going through Hyde Park, took a good look at Aps- 
ley House, at the end of Picadilly. The mob once got 
after the Old Duke and he put up iron-proof blinds, but 
these are now gone. The Arcades of London are not 
so numerous or so tine as the Paris Galleries. I 
passed through several, one from Bond Street, and 
Lowther's Toy Emporium. Strangers are not admit- 
ted to Buckingham Palace unless by permission of the 
Lord Chamberlain, at St. James Palace. I did'nt 
therefore see the inside. It stands at the west end of 
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St. James Park. The Obelisk of Thotmes III., who is 
the Pharaoh of Joseph, now stands on the Victoria 
Embankment, and is very similar to the one in New 
York. They call it " Cleopatra's Needle,'* a misno- 
mer. The Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, we visited 
at night. The fire-works exceeded those we saw in 
Paris, on the fete of the Republic in July. They 
were the perfection of art in that line, and are given 
every Thursday evening. It is the most interesting 
spot about London, to most tourists. Said to have 
cost about eight millions of dollars, the buildings 
being of iron and glass. Illustrations are here shown 
of the Sculpture and Architecture of different ages 
and countries: Greek, Roman, Assyrian, in fact up to 
the most modern forms. Shop-keepers keep Bazaars 
in part of the building. Collections of pictures and 
casts from works of art may be bought low. Five 
thousand singers, with orchestral accompaniments, 
often give concerts in this stupendous building. The 
Park and Gardens of two hundred acres, are beautiful 
with flowers and plants, terraces, stone balustrades, 
sculptures, and numerous fountains and cascades. To 
the writer, the most interesting portion of the grounds 
were where are collected some illustrations of extinct 
animals and of Geology. Railway trains run often 
•during the day from the Victoria and London Bridge 
Stations of The Brighton Company, and from other 
stations. 

We got out of the train at a fine " high level" sta- 
tion in front of the main building. It only costs a 
shilling to see all that is to be seen at Crystal Palace, 
including the fire-works. This is cheaper than for 
nothing, and the old Romans with their ^^ panem et 
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eircenseSj" could not do better. A shilling and six 
pence takes you from London and admits you to the 
Palace and grounds, and takes you back. .The trains 
are always crowded. This is 3d class, but 3d class in 
England, on Railway trains, is bettei- than 3d class either 
in Prance or America. The Custom House is between 
the Tower and London Bridge. (The writer only saw 
it from the river). The Guards Memorial in Wate ito 
Place, where Pall Mall crosses it, is a monument to 
the Soldiers who fell in the Crimea. I copied the in- 
Bcription, "To the Memory of 2162 officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and privates of the Brigade of 
Guards who fell during the war with Russia, in 1854- 
1856 : Erected by their comrades." It put me in mind 
of America — by their comrades ! It is a splendid and 
touching memorial. The Cold Stream, Fusilier and 
Grenadier Guards are represented by three large fig- 
ures, and surmounting all is a figure of " Honor," 
spelt here with a '' u " — " Honour." Hyde Park has 
been too often described, but one must not forget the 
gigantic Statue of Achilles (near the entrance), in 
bonze, cast from French cannon, taken at the Battles 
of Salamanca and Waterloo, and weighing thirty tons, 
" erected to the Duke of Wellington and his compan- 
ions in arms, by their countrywomen^^ Talk about wo- 
men's rights ! The women of America started the 
fund for the erection of the Washington Monument, 
and the women of England erected this magnificent 
testimonial to their hero. As in France, all the Statues, 
Monuments and Pictures illustrate only French victo- 
ries, and no defeats, so in England and America the 
same rule prevails. The Mexican history of the in- 
vasion records that toe were whipped in every battle 
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and bought an ignominious peace i ! ! On Fish Street 
Hill, London Bridge is the Great Doric Column, de- 
signed by Sir Christopher Wren, fifteen feet in diam- 
eter. Admittance was refused to ascend, perhaps be- 
cause the mania of jumping off columns has reached 
England from Paris, along with French fashions. It 
was begun in 1671 and finished in 1677, at a total cost 
of fifteen thousand pounds, in commemoration of the 
Great Fire of London in 1866, which begun about 202 
feet eastward. The heighth is therefore made 202 feet. 
The immense Parliament Buildings have but two small 
rooms and corridors devoted to legislation. The 
members face each other on benches and talk back at 
each other. The House of Commons is over-crowded 
and quarters contracted, and no conveniences as in the 
American House of Representatives, but then the En- 
glish go there to work and not to loll at desks, and 
write letters and receive bouquets. Our House of Rep- 
resentatives has too many conveniences, and I believe 
in all honesty, to take most of them away would pro- 
duce better legislation and expedite matters very 
much. The Parliament Houses are close to the river 
side, and make a fine sight from the river, but have 
no such noble and commanding appearance as our 
Great Capitol at Washington, the most magnificent 
Government Building on earth, and when the new 
marble approaches are made instead of the grassy 
embankments, will vie with the Temple of Diana, at 
Ephesus, one of the Ancient World's Seven Wonders. 
The Parliament Houses are in the Gothic style, and 
look more like a massive Cathedral than a Government 
Building. The stone is soft and liable to decay, and 
the ornaments too trivial and minute, like lace-work 
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on a handkerchief, instead of standing out in bold re- 
lief, as they should on so vast a range of buildings. 
The entire structure occupies eight acres, and has cost 
$15,000,000. The Palace Yard is laid out in graceful 
style, but in place of entering by a colonade or steps 
you dive down through the yard and into Westminster 
Hall, which is the vestibule^ as if we should go into our 
Houses of Congress through the cellar or basement, 
and have no other means of entrance. There are 
500 rooms, 100 stair-cases and two miles of corridors. 
The River Front is on a terrace 900 feet long, covered 
with ginger-bread work, in statues, heralds, emblems, 
shields, and tracery in stone. Nothing simple, and in 
execrable taste. On Saturdays and on Easter and 
Whit Monday and Tuesday only can both Houses be 
seen free J and even then you must get an order, but 
this is easily done by a small "<ip." Think of it. You 
can not in this free country — free in speech — free in 
press — freelin thought — free in law — free in trade — dur- 
ing the sittings of the Houses, except on a members or- 
der, very hard to obtain, if an important debate is going 
on, get into the Houses of Parliament. An anomaly, 
but then the rooms are too small, and instead of taking 
the whole building for other purposes the Legislature 
should have ample room for both the Legislators and 
the vox populi ! The House of Peers is 97 feet long, 45 
wide and 45 high, and is a dark, gloomy room, with 
deep stained windows. The benches are cushioned^ as 
the Peers ought not, like Commoners, to sit on hard 
wood. Amid other details the writer was interested in 
the Statues in the Niches, of eighteen Barons, who 
signed the Great Writ of Magna Charta. The House 
of Commons is only seventy feet long, and the Peers are 
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better housed every way. The idea of more lords than 
representatives of the people ! I will not describe the 
corridors, towers, clock-tower, lobbies, and all the va- 
rious rooms outside of the Parliament portion of this 
building. The Queen has a state entrance not to be 
defiled by plebeian feet. It is a great arch 70 feet high. 
There are unnumbered carved stone statues all about 
the building, and every-where stained glass windows, 
and sonie grand Frescoes, among others, a Fresco of 
the butcher Blucher meeting Wellington after Wa- 
terloo, and one representing the death of Nelson. Al- 
together, read what you may of these Parliament 
Houses, they are in no sense, either for beauty or con- 
venience, to be compared with our Capitol, nor is 
there in all London any public buildings to compare 
with our New Department Edifices erected within 
the past few years. There is, however, one exception, 
and that is an elegant structure at the junction of the 
Strand with Fleet Street, which is intended to bring 
all the Superior Courts of Law in London, into one 
building. It is called the Palace of Justice, and is 
intended to hold eighteen different Courts, each having 
a separate entrance and staircase. A bewildering way 
of building and which will only make confusion. 
Why not have a Rotunda, common to all, and the 
Court Rooms open from it ? But like all their contra- 
riness in money, weights, measures, and all other things 
here in England, they must differ from every other 
nation. They had a superb model in the convenient 
Palais de Justice, in Paris, but it would not do for 
John Bull to borrow an idea from France ; never — so 
he hangs on to his awkward £. s. d., when all the 
world is coming to decimal money ; still calls 112 lbs. 
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a 100 pounds, and so on. The New Law Courts 
Building, in London, occupies eight acres, and thirty 
streets and alleys were destroyed to obtain the site. 
Old London was an interesting spot truly ! — ^think of 
thirty streets and alleys in only eight acres of ground. 
Four thousand people were ejected from their homes, 
by writs of ejectment to get this site. The Old Time 
London Watchman, with staff and lantern, who 
formed the model for Shakespeare's Dogberry and 
Verges are gone. They were abolished by act of Par- 
liament in 1829, and a Police Force organized. Scot- 
land Yard is the head-quarters of The Metropolitan 
Force. The Corporation or City proper has a Force 
of its own at 26 Old Jewry B.C.. 

Metropolitan Force, 25 Superintendents, 278 In- 
spectors, 1065 Sergeants, 8972 Constables, in all, 10,340 
men ; City Force, 1 Superintendent, 1 Chief Inspector, 
1 Inspector of Detective Department, 12 Inspectors 
of Divisions, 14 Station Sergeants, 12 Detective Ser- 
geants, 64 Sergeants, and 720 Constables, in all, 825. 

There are 13 Police Courts in the Metropolis. Of 
the Police 281 are mounted like the Gen d' Armie, of 
Paris. The Thames Police have a peculiar jurisdic- 
tion over the River, and I saw their Floating Police 
Stations moored near Somerset House. 

The Courts, other than Police Courts, were not open 
while we were in London. 

This letter is already too long, but before proceed- 
ing to describe the special matters of interest to us, I 
must state that the general aspect of London Life is 
not pleasing, as in Paris. We speak the same tongue 
(barring their dialects), but they do not love us, nor 
we them, that is in the mass. There were individual 
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cases where the writer found men true as steel, and 
kind in every way. The rush of business on the 
streets is as great as in New York. The people were 
generally rosy-cheeked and healthy, but I saw many 
wan^ pale, over-worked countenances. They looked 
tired and broken down. There is a little Park near 
Victoria Embankment, I often passed through it on 
my way to the Hotel, and saw poor workingmen sit- 
ting on the benches with rough, skinny bands, and no 
more expression in their faces than a cat-fish or an 
Ohio River water dog. The women were either large 
over-grown Amazons, with big feet, red cheeks, frowzy 
hair and loud voices (I mean on the streets), or were 
thill, worn-out, consumptive looking creatures. There 
seemed no medium. Either be bar-maid and keep tap 
room, or sew and starve and die. Tom Hood never 
wrote truer lines than in his " Song of the Shirt and 
one more unfortunate." He knew London^ alas, too 
well ! Paris misery hides in the Fauborgs — London 
misery flaunts in the streets. In Paris beggars are 
unknown— in London they are omnipresent. The 
lackeys and servants are more numerous than slaves, 
in ante helium times, on Southern plantations, and like 
the slave, obsequious and fawning to those above 
them, and domineering and brutal to those below. 
They are the most numerous race in England. The 
census shows it! The English are not thrifty and sav- 
ing like the French, and like the Americans, spend 
five dollars to a Frenchman's five francs. The laborer 
drinks his gin every-where, his *' mug" of stout, his 
brandy, whatever he can get. There is a field here for 
Sam Jones and Si Small. De Tocqueville, in his ad- 
mirable work, "Democracy in America," best read 
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our institutions, and his forecastings of our future have 
been verified in nearly every instance. He wrote im- 
partially, and as an intelligent foreigner, so may a 
foreigner in any country, like a looker-on at a game 
of chess, sometimes get an insight into the moves 
over-looked by the players. 

Leaving out Mrs. Trollope, Basil Hall, and Captain 
Marryatt, the villifiers of our country, and Little Tom 
Moore, the singer of his own lewd songs, who abused 
us because his vanity was hurt, may we not have 
learned something from Dickens' satire, and Thacke- 
ray's caustic witticisms, and were there not several 
grains of truth in Martin Chuzzlewitt, and " Notes 
on America," although so severe ? So in England, may 
one find much apparent, that is wrong, and yet have 
a friendly feeling, and write in no malicious spirit. 
Coming from light, airy Paris, London, with its busy 
hives and dull monuments, seemed, although a mass 
of moving life, unattractive, as compared with its Gal- 
lic Rival. The houses, were many of dark, dingy 
brick, closed and barricaded by railings and areas, and 
the monuments, with few exceptions, heavy and not 
in the best of taste. Sunday is dreary in the extreme, 
and in parts of this great metropolis as dull as a cem- 
etery. The statues seem stiff and ungainly, with few 
exceptions. In Paris there are so many statues, foun- 
tains and street adornments, I do not know that any 
chronicle is made of them. They seem to fit just 
where they are placed, like a French woman's dress. 
In England — that is in London, all the outside statuary 
and monuments are known and located, and a list may 
be found in any Guide Book. Picture Galleries are 
very numerous. Dore Gallery, 35 New Bond Street, 
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18 much visited, as well as the National Gallery, Tra- 
falgar Square. Music Halls and Concert Rooms 
abound, as well as Skating Binks, Billiard Booms, 
and Chess Rooms, and Public Halls. Among Socie- 
ties, are some rather curious. The writer can not say 
whether they have their counterparts in America. At 
Saint Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, is a society 
''/or the study of man and mankind in all their varieties^ 

At 32 Sackville Street is a society ^^for the investi- 
gation and freservation of Ancient Monuments," 

There is another "/or the study of the History^ Arts, 
etc., of Ancient and Modern PalestiJie" 

At Langham Hall is a society ''for the discussion of 
Social, Political and Philosophical Subjects" 

There is another ''for the advancement of Medical 
Science.'' 

Another, "for the advancement of Chronometer watch 
and clock making/' 

Another, "for the study of the History of Money, An- 
cient and Modern." 

Another, "for the Advancemement of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy" 

These will do for samples. There are many tour- 
ists Agencies in London, where you may buy circular 
tickets for trips all over the world, with hotel coupons 
attached. Leaving out American Exchange, 449 
Strand, and E. M. Jenkins, on High Holborn Street, 
there are also the following Tourist Agencies and 
News Rooms, whicli I here append, and close this 
rather heavy letter, but^promise you, that having got- 
ten fairly rid of this outline, I will try to interest you 
in some special matters in letters to follow : Caygill's 
Tourist Offices, 371 Strand, and 32 Piccadilly Circus, 
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W.; Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. ; English and 
Continental Tourist Agency — chief office^ Savoy House, 
Strand, W.C. ; Gaze & Son, 142 Strand, W.C. ; Nixon 
& King, (six days' trip to Pari8,£6),40 Piccadilly Circus, 
W., and 56 King William Street, E.C; Stiles & Co., 
39 Walbrook, Mansion House, E.C. 

Nbws Rooms. — American Exchange, 449 Strand, W; 
C, 5s. a month, or £2 a year; City Central News 
Rooms, 13 Philpot Lane, E.C. ; Id. or 15s. a year ; 
Deacon's, 154 Leadenhall Street, E.G., Id., or 30s. a 
year; The Guildhall, King Street, Cheapside, E.C, 
free ; Sailors', 215 St. George Street, London Docks, 
E., free; West-End, 26 Coventry Street, W., Id. 

Much valuable information may be obtained at these 
places, friends found, letters received, packages taken 
care of, and they are to the traveler in London, like 
the green oasis to the Arab on the desert. A wilder- 
ness of houses is no better than a wilderness of sand. 



The Bookstores and Stalls did not seem as plentiful 
as in PariSjbut there are acres of them if put together. 
Your English or Scotch Bookseller follows his busi- 
ness con amore^ and he loves his books and does not 
choose to give them away, or sell them too cheap. I 
believe he prefers the circulating library style, to loan 
for a few pennies, have them returned and loan again. 
In this way he gets many pennies, the book does much 
good, and he still owns it. I put down a list of names 
of Old Booksellers in my diary, (afterwards lost). 
One old Englishman told me his father knew George 
Cox, of Maysville, Ky., well. The English Booksel- 
ler on coming to America, never loses his identity. 
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He ever remains the same, a type of a class whose 
obiter dicta are as inflexible as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, and from which there is no appeal. 

The Engish are a serious people. Their wit is seri- 
ous. Falstatf is sui generis. His type can not be found 
in England. He is an emanation from the brain or 
brains of the author or authors of the works edited by 
William Shakespeare. Strike out the Pickwick Pa- 
pers, Tom Hood, Byron in Don Juan, and there is lit- 
tle of humor left in modern English Literature. 
Thackeray's humor is venom double distilled. To 
read his ten solid printed thick volumes is more than 
mortal man can compass. Tennyson lias written him- 
self out in poetry. He drivels jargon, incomprehensi- 
ble as the writing on the wall was to the Babylonean 
King, until interpreted by Daniel. This man is a 
Baron, and has been paid $100 per line for a three 
hundred line piece of balderdash, and this in a country 
where Milton's Paradise Lost only brought its author 
twenty-five pounds. Tennyson got $30,000 for Sea 
Dreams. Can any one read, understand or find a 
point in it? Run over the long, dreary platitudes in 
English Literature and you find (leaving Milton out), 
only two great names in three centuries. Shakespeare 
and Byron. Scott and Burns belong to Scotland, and 
Scott's best work was before he became Anglicised, 
Byron "spoke out in meeting," told the truth about 
the false society of an Oligarchy, which he knew to 
the core, and died in exile because he refused to praise 
the rotten and debauched system of George IV. So 
it goes on. Every one who panders to the claims of 
Lords, Bishops, Church and Royalty, struts his brief 
hour on this inglorious stage of action, in prosperity, 
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then dies, gets a bust in " The Abbey " among other 
time-servers, and turns into forgotten and harmless 
dust. The world reads Shakespeare, Byron, Scott 
and Burns, while poor old tory Southy, proay Words- 
worth and me Lud Tennyson, simply serve as orna- 
ments on a book-shelf. Take a few odes of Words- 
worth, and a few minor early pieces of Tennyson, and 
the rest of their voluminous incubations are only 
waste paper. There is more genuine poetry in the 
collected works of George D. Prentice and William D. 
Gallagher, Western men though they are, than in all 
English Literature since 1800, always excepting By- 
ron, Scott and Burns, although people who revolve 
like moths about the scintillating lights of Boston's 
self-admiration society don't think so. They bow 
down before the great mogul of English criticism 
and shame their own country. The " London Punch," 
" Fun," "Graphic," and in fact all English Magazines, 
either professedly humorous or literary, have been 
dull, wearisome affairs, since Jeffrey and Macauley 
have been taken from the foggy island into a brighter 
land. Compare their Magazines at their best, or Illus- 
trated papers, with those in America, and it is like a tal- 
low dip beside an electric light. Books are uncut, on 
coarse paper, poorly bound, at high prices, and foreign 
books are liable to confiscation. Clothing is cheap, 
very cheap, while provisions and books are high. 
The clothing never fits unless made abroad, and the 
provisions are badly cooked, while most of the books 
are unreadable. Li my hand I hold an English Z/ai/; 
Book, I ordered from England years ago. It is "Gib- 
bon on Dilapidations and Nuisances," price in London 
16 shillings. To get it here brought it up to $5.50. 
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It has a paTper back. The name is pasted oq with 
paper, and the book is padded. Such a book in Amer- 
ica would cost about a dollar, and no Law Publishing 
firm would send it out. The edition of U. S. Supreme 
Court -Eeports, published four volumes in one, in 
America, for four dollars a book would be incompre- 
hensible in England, even if such work could be there 
executed. " The Constitution of England " was lying 
on a book stall. I opened it. The Constitution dis- 
appeared, and I found it treated of the Acts of Par- 
liament, Judicial Interpretations thereon, and modes 
of administration. How does that look for a Consti- 
tution ? It was bound in shoddy cheap cloth. Price 
£1 4s. or about six dollars. A little book on Arbi- 
trators was $8.00. Broom's Commentaries about 
$16.00. Best's Evidence (which is utterly worthless 
without American .notes), £1 8s., or about $9.00, 
Even a little cheap bound book on forms of Wills, was 
£1 58. Truly law is dear in England. An old obso- 
lete digest that would be stowed away in a lumber 
room in America, was in five vojumes, at 12 pounds, 
12s., or nearly sixty-three dollars. You may go in Da- 
vie & Co.'s bookstore, in Cincinnati, or among Robert 
Clarke & Co.'s second-band law books, and buy for a 
song this old trumpery, which the English lawyers 
buy at high prices and consider perfection. In all de- 
partments of publishing America is far ahead of Great 
Britain, and the distance is widening every day. I do 
not write aught but truth, and all book-buyers know 
it. Every man who has collected a large Law Library 
or Miscellaneous Library, can tell in the dark an Eng- 
lish book, from its clumsy inferiority to the neat pub- 
lications of France and America. An English .solid 
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book is awkward, clumsy and ungainly. His cheap 
books are trash. An American or French publisher 
can give strength and grace together, with a light and 
airy look, and give cheapness with lasting properties. 
Take any library composed of all styles of books and 
behold the proof. The author throws down the gaunt- 
let, and from his own humble collection will demon- 
strate every assertion here made. "The Christmas 
Graphic" number, in Cincinnati, shames by the com- 
parison, the London Graphic, with its flat story, its 
cheap cromos, and foolish, stale and.worn out attempts 
at illustrated wit. Take "London Truth" and " So- 
ciety," and compare with " Harper," " Frank Leslie," 
or " Puck." How do the dull London heavy papers 
compare with our New York, Chicago, St. Louis or 
Cincinnati journals, or their Quarterlies or Monthlies, 
with the North American, Harpers, The Century, At- 
lantic, or other great magazines keeping abreast with 
modern thought and ideaSy and not droning forever and 
ever the same iteration of exploded sentiments, or a 
mere repetition of what has been said a thousand 
times before ? I read an article in an English maga- 
zine on Russia in 1883. The same article was written 
in 1843. The same in 1827. The same in 180L The 
same in 1763, and the same will be written every time 
Russia and England fall out. The same as to France. 
One man might be the father of the diatribes from time 
of Louis XIV., until to-day. Why ? Because all 
English thought runs in the tune set by the ''Powers 
that be," and must run in one way. To be original is 
criminal, and is an imitation of outside barbarism. 
The English Hackney writer puts his head out of his 
shell, and pipes away as the old Mother hen calls. 
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On a book stall lies a book called '^ American Ha- 
tnor." I pick it up. It is not Artemus Ward, or 
Twain, or Irving, or Ross Brown, or even Doe.-Sticks, 
or the Detroit Free Press chap, or the Texas Siftings, 
or the Bad Boy series, or the Danbury News man. 
B'ow, what was it?* You may think it was Eli Per- 
kins, or Bob Burdette, or Bill Nye, or perhaps Josh 
Billings. None of these ! — Do you give it up ? Well, 
it was " Sermons by Lorenzo DoWy Junior ! If any 
body but an Englishman can find any humor in these 
things, published about forty years ago, he can take 
the prize as the most satisfied of readers. On the back 
of this book is a typical Yankee, tall hat, swallow-tail 
coat, striped breeches and straps, jack-knife whittling, 
sallow cheeks, and long, straight, thin hair. Hav^ 
you any more specimens of American humor ? After 
a little search, the Life of David Crockett was pro- 
duced, with his picture grinning the bark from a tree. 
Both these books had introductions by an English 
author. Eemember, this is anno, 1883. Here are 
specimens from the introduction. I take them from 
the book itself, published by Ward, Lock, Tyler & Co., 
Warwick House, Paternoster Row : 

" It is not long that America has asserted a litera- 
ture sufficiently distinct to be deserving of the title of 
National." . . . . " Their escapades, and squibs, 
and crackers are most characteristic of the people, 
and of circumstances and habits the farthest removed 
from civilization, in which (we must call them) civilized 
men can be engaged. The nurses of there curious 
phenomena are found in the wilderness, in pioneering 
against savage obstacles and primeval nature, in dreary 
solitudes where the mind has no useful^mploym^nty and 
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in the extraordinary and uncertain circumstances of a 
society so fast and so loose, that it has not, nor never 
had any parallel in the history of mankind." 

"Of the humors they have generated, the British 
public, we repeat, has no knowledge, and this consid- 
eration has induced us to undertake the task of at 
least a coup d'essai^ to bring it acquainted ^ith some 
of the fun and eccentricities of the far west, and Yan- 
kee notions of what the witty, ludicrous, and enter- 
taining ought to be. . . ." 

" With these preliminary glances al: the Facetiae 
Americanse, we come to the Patent Sermons of Ddw, 
jr., which originally appeared in the Sunday Mercury . 
a New York paper, and soon attracted much notice in 
yonsequeuce of their Yankee style, sly subacid banter, 
and quaint originality, both in design and execution. 
Some aflfectations appear in the course of the lectures, 
which are above two hundred in number; and there 
is evidence of the writer being well versed in Scot- 
tish publications, taking many hints to improve upon 
from that quarter. The whole is between jest and ear- 
nest; and the former occasionally betrays the preacher 
into a jocular mode of expression approaching profan- 
ity, whilst the latter is not divested of a modicum of 
sameness. With these characteristics, there is con- 
joined the spirit which has recommended tha volume 
to us, and the selections from which will, we trust, jus- 
tify our favorable opinion and entertain our readers. 
The American press compares the author to Boz." 

Query. If the mind has no useful employment in 
a forest, what has it in a Cornish mine thousands of 
feet under ground ? 

As in Books,, so in their Statues in Public places* 
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In Museums and Private Galleries, all tastes are ca- 
tered to, but in the Public places your Briton must 
run in the grooves laid down. He dare not take 
away the Equestrian Statue of the faithless monarch 
Charles L, at Charing Cross, whose seat on the horse 
said to be the firmest in Europe, although his head is 
was uot so firm. Suppose we put in his place John 
Hampden, as he stood in the House of Commons de- 
nouncing the tyrant's claim for ship-money. Suppose 
we remove the merry monarch, Charles IL, from 
Whitehall, and install Oliver Cromwell, as he ap- 
peared in armor on the day of Worcester, ** that 
crowning act of mercy." Place John Wesley in front 
of St. Pauls, and John Bunyan in Oxford Square. 

These are typical Englishmen. These are English- 
men the world loves and admires, not your Stuarts 
and Yorks, or Guelphs, or Tudors. Am I wrong? 
Read Macauley, Carlyle, Hazlitt, Miss Mitford, John 
Dryden, as to Cromwell^ and John Hampden, and find 
Wesley and Bunyan in homes wherever the British 
drum beats or over which its flag flies, and where the 
High Church of England never enters into the hearts 
of the inmates. Take down Achilles at the gate of 
Hyde Park, iand put up signs like I have seen in Chi- 
cago, " This is the People's Park, Never mind the grassir 
Take York from his column at St. James, and hoist 
up " Liberty! " We will furnish you a duplicate of 
the one on the Capitol. Leave your Obelisk from 
Luxor, your Monument to the Great London Fire, 
your Crimean Memorials, and the Tributes to Creat 
Admirals and Generals, butdo not give to public gaze 
as typical Englishmen, a line of tyrannical, or imbecile 
Monarchs. Throw George IV. into the Thames. 
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Leave William of Orange stand. Put Byron's Statue 
in front of " The Abbey, " and abolish your Poet- 
Laureate. In a word, cease to repress English thought 
and cease to pretend to believe v^hat you do not. 

9^ Not one word of the above but what was spoken 
to me by an English gentleman,. as the real sentiment 
of English people. They measure men and times ac- 
curately. In their hearts know who " is the true 
man and who the thief," but yet run with the current, 
as did Cicero's time-serving friend, Titus Pomponious 
Atticus, and after all do we not do much the same in 
America? How many people here learn history from 
the Ghatauqua Literary arrangements by rote — (cuss- 
words left out) and theology from Berean Sunday 
School circles? This species of contraction goes on all 
around us — grooves — ^fixed lines of study — courses of 
reading like courses at dinner — every thing but wide, 
liberal, expansive, descursive views of men and things. 
Do you want to read ? Then read what you like — 
what suits you — read for yourself — not at other peo- 
ple's dictation. Don't learn like a parrot or take your 
ideas from other people's dicta. Every body is on the 
defensive in this world, and like a man in an affray, 
" he is the sole judge of his danger." No one can 
judge for him, and if he has a reasonable apprehen- 
sion of loss of life, or great bodily harm, and can not 
avoid the danger otherwise, the law will justify him 
in slaying the aggressor. This is lawful "self-defense.'-' 
Therefore, to avoid all tra[)8, or combinations to fet- 
ter thought, or repress the action of your mind and 
souls (intended by the Creator to be free to choose 
what seemeth good and fair, and to reject evil and per- 
nicious doctrines and creeds,) have nothing to do with 
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any of them. In walking around this great London, 
greater than Babylon, it was the greatest of all won- 
ders, that this intelligent, wealthy and free people, in 
80 many things, were yet chained by centuries of use, 
to a decayed royalty and woun out oligarchy, and paid 
yearly sacb enormous sums for a needless incumbrance. 
You feel that they are of the same race as yourselves ; 
have indeed given to us many priceless legacies to 
strengthen the citadel of Liberty, and yet themselves, 
lie under a torpor, only shaken when mobs of starving 
workmen parade in the Strand, or the cries from 
stricken Ireland compel Parliament orators to parade 
the British Constitution before the public. Quamdiu 
Catalina nostra patientia abuiure f 

Who knows ? The generation now living will see 
the answer to the ever recurring question : How 
much longer shall a free people submit and pay for a 
useless Monarchy and a worse than useless House of 
Lords and Bishops ? How much longer shall tithes 
and taxes be extracted from an unwilling people, to 
support in purple and gold a Nobility, a Church and a 
Royal Dynasty which the people do not wish or care for? 

{The next day). I struck an oldfogy yesterday. To- 
day I bought " Mark Twain,^^ in glowing red covers, 
(un-cut leaves) ^printed by Ballantyne, Hanson & Co., 
Edinburg and London. Good portrait in front, revised 
and corrected by the author — London, Chatts & Win- 
ders, Piccadilly, 1877, — nearly 600 pages. It is a rev- 
elation in a strange land, and I anticipate great enjoy- 
ment on ship-board, with this prince of entertain- 
ers, as literary host. The chapter, " British Festivi- 
ties ,'' page 365, among the humorous stories and 
sketches, and "An Entertaining Article/' page 535, 
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with the (real or preteiidetf) criticism of his Innocents 
Abroad, by the London Saturday Review, are inimitable. 
But with our greatest of humorists, I can now freely 
say, "If I had a cast-iron dog, that could read" any 
criticism on American humor, or listen to any criti- 
cism of English politicians on our system, or their dis- 
sertations on our geography, " and preserve his aus- 
terity, I would drive him oft* the door-step." The 
British, ** You know " — comes ex-cathedra. It is from 
" a Sir Oracle, and when I ope my lips let no Ameri- 
can dog bark." Well, he^ won^t bark, or howl, or 
whine, bfit he will smile and be vastly amused at the 
Insular arrogance. 

XXVII. 

From An Abbey To A Tower. 

Westminster Abbey was visited several times being 
so near th'e hotel. It is a mass of monuments, statues 
and busts, memorials to the dead here buried and else- 
where. The days when Irving and the early senti- 
mentalists gushed over this edifice are past. Like all 
other sepulchral show places rushed over by tourists, it 
no longer impresses you. You may see it to advan- 
tage as to its exterior on the north-west and east, but 
it is much crowded on by private dwellings on the 
south. The usual beggars, trinket sellers, and ped- 
dlers of catalogues besiege you at the doors. The 
ground plan bears the usual form of a cross. The 
monkish legends place an earlier abbey here founded 
on the introduction of Christianity into Great Britain. 
11 
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Under Edward the Confessor a new abbey was erected 
on the ruins of the old one about 1060, and it became 
the place of the inauguration of the English monarchs, 
and William the Conquerer was inaugurated with 
great pomp here in 1066. Henry III pulled down 
most of it and built a chapel at one end. Henry YII 
added another chapel. During Henry VIII reign it 
was much defaced, but on its giving up to this many 
wived king its revenues, he raised Westminster to the 
rank of a city and called the abbey a cathedral. It 
was reunited to the see of London in 1550. The pope 
created an archbishopric of Westminster some years 
ago, but he is not recognized by English law. In the 
reign of William and Mary the abbey was thoroughly 
repaired, and two towers added at the western entrance 
in time of Charles II. Now the query is how much, 
if any, of the old abbey is left? evidently nothing but 
the ground it stands upon. It is like the question of 
casuistry about the boy's lost knife. A boy buys a knife 
and loses the blade ; he gets a new blade and puts in the 
old handle; he afterwards loses the handle and gets a 
new one. Another boy finds the old handle and old blade 
and tits them together. Who has the original kni*e? 
This is a new incongruous composite abbey, yet the 
early travelers were dosed by guides and books, to 
believe that the abbey was built by a king of the East 
Saxons, and ordered its consecration by the bishop of 
London, but that Saint Peter himself got the start of 
the bishop, and consecrated it in the night preceding 
the day fixed by the bishop. Saint Peter was accom- 
panied by angels and surrounded by a great lialo of 
burning lights. The old Norse Tower in New Eng- 
land, around which legend and poetry have thrown 
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romance, has been proven by modern researches to 
have been a mill and not founded by Northmen, and 
so this abbey is a modern affair. The length of the 
abbey is ^95 feet, breadth at transept 203 feet, and at 
the nave 225. Exterior measurement 530. We enter 
at a great door on the west between the towers, and 
are at once in the midst of a miirble shop. Nothing, 
nothing but sepulchral monuments, statues, busts, and 
other nondescript memorials to the good, bad and in- 
different, in confused masses, and many in wretched — 
yes, execrable taste as well as the doggerel on them. 
Above this line of tombs are dreary looking galleries, 
relieved only by an occasional glint of God's sun light. 
The chapels of the dead kings and queens, princes and 
princelings, are on the abbey of St. Denis style, and a 
charge of six pence is made to see them. The rest of 
the abbey is free. The number of monuments in this 
abbey is enormous, most of which are in side chapels 
with saintly names. Some of them are beautiful, but 
by the side of some elegant piece of sculpture you will 
find statuary that a Zulu Indian would be ashamed to 
father. Lord McCauley is buried here, also Lord 
Palmerston. Thackeray is not buried here but at 
Kensal Green, though his bust is placed next to the 
statue of Joseph Addison. June 14th, 1870, Charles 
Dickens was buried here, with Handel the musician 
at his head and Sheridan the orator and dramatist at 
his foot. Near by lie Dr. Johnson, Garrick and 
Thomas Campbell, but Byron is missing. There 
of is a monument of Shakespeare near the foot 
Campbeirs grave, and his bust is in Poet's Corner, 
along with the long galaxy of England's poets. Dr, 
Livingstone, the African Traveler, is buried in the nave. 
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A monumental brass to the memory of Stephenson 
the engineer is inlaid in the floor of the nave. There 
is a slab to Sir Gilbert Scott the architect. In the 
vestibule is a Roman sarcophagus discovered about 
ten years ago in London.' Since the famous stone- 
man shown by Barnum, and which was manufactured 
and buried, there is some suspicion attaches to Roman 
relics. The revenue of Westminster is about 30,000 
pounds per annum. Service is held at 7:45, 10 and 
3 o'clock, and often evening service at 7 o'clock. It is a 
good place to preach on mortality in such a place. To 
me as an American, and a modern American, and not 
sentimental over old tombs or abbeys, the most inter- 
esting monumental inscriptions and statutes were these 
which I take the liberty of inserting : \ 

John Weslet, M. A. Born June 17, 1703; died March 2, 
1791. 

Charles Weslet, M. A. Born December 13, 1708; died March 
29, 1788. 

" The best of all is, God is with us." 

" I look upon all the world as my parish." I 

" God buries His workmen, but carries on His work." 

William Shakspeare. — Both the design and workmanship of 
this monument are extremely elegant. The figure of Shaks- ' 

peare, and his attitude, his dress, his shape, his genteel air, and 
fine composure, all so delicately expressed by the sculptor, can I 

not be sufficiently admired ; and those beautiful lines of his 
that appear on the scroll, are very happily chosen : — 

" The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea. all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
Leave not a wreck behind ."—r^ Tempest. 

The heads on the pedestal, representing Henry V., Richard III., 
and Queen Elizabeth (three principal characters in his plays), 
are likewise proper ornaments to grace his tomb. In short, the 
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taste that is here shown does honor to those great names under 
whose direction, by the public favor, it was so elegantly con- 
structed, namely, the Earl of Burlington, Dr. Mead, Mr. Pope, 
and Mr. Martin. It was designed by Kent, executed by 
Scheemakers, and the expense defrayed"by the grateful con- 
tributions of the public, 125 years after^his death. He died 
April 24, 1617, in his 53d year, and was buried in the great 
church at Stratford. 

Ben Joxson. — This monument is of fine marble, and is very 
neatly ornamented with emblematical figures, alluding, perhaps, 
to. the malice and envy of his contemporaries. His epitaph — 
*' O Rare Ben Jonson /"^is cut in the pavement where he is 
buried, in the North Aisle. He was poet laureate to James I., 
and contemporary with Shakspeare, to whose writings, when 
living, he was no friend, though, when dead, he wrote a poem, 
prefixed to his plays, which does him the amplest justice. His 
father was a clergyman, and he was educated at Westminster 
School, while Mr. Garden was master; but after his father's 
death, his mother marrying a bricklayer, he was forced from 
school, and made to lay bricks. There is a story told of him, 
that at the building of Lincoln's Inn, he worked with his trowel 
in one hand and Horace in the other; but Mr. Garden, regard- 
ing his parts, recommended him to Sir Walter Raleigh, whose 
son he attended in his travels, and, upon his return, entered 
himself at Cambridge. He died the 16th of August, 1637, aged 
sixty-three. — Byshrack^ sculptor. 

The Right Hon. William Pitt, First Earl of, Ghatham. He is 
represented as speaking in the Houses of Parliament. At his 
feet are figures of Prudence and Fortitude ; below is a figure of 
Britannia, with the trident supported by Earth and Ocean. On 
the base is the following inscription : — " Erected by the King 
and Parliament as a testimony to the virtues and ability of 
William Pitt, Earl of Ghatham, during whose administration, in 
the reigns of George II. and III., Divine Providence exalted 
Great Britain to a height of prosperity and glory unknown to 
any former age. Born November 15, 1708. Died May 11, 
1778." — Bacon, sculptor. 

The Right Honorable Gharles James Fox is represented on a 
mattress, falling into the arms of Liberty. Peace (with the 
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olire branch and dove) is reclining on his knee. An African 
thanking him for the part he took in the cause of freedom. 
Born January 24, 1749; died September 13, 1806, aged fifty- 
seven. — Sir Jiichard Wesimacott, sculptor. 

The reasons are obvious. Here we are back at our 
hotel. A hack, or rather a " four wheeler," drives up, 
and out jumped a little lord, swinging a cane (just as 
the Horse Guards do, who are tine looking men), and 
threw a half sovereign to the porter. " Take this 
and give him a shilling," pointing to driver. In 
runs the lord into the hotel. 

Cabman. — I drove him over three miles. I want a 
shilling and six pence. 

Porter. — The lord tol 1 nie to give you a shilling. 
Take it and move off — quick — move. (Cabman 
drives away grumbling.) 

Writer. — If he drove him over three miles, why 
didn't you give him his extra six pence? 

Porter. — Do you suppose I was going to lose six 
pence? The lord gave me all over a shilling. 

Writer. — Did he drive him over three miles? 

Porter. — Certainly; but I am ahead six pence. 

Here is a fair sample of the style among lackeys- 
rob each other. This porter got his money for noth- 
ing; the driver earned his. 

We drove to The Tower, 'way to the east of Lon- 
don city. They no longer smother princes there, or 
cut off heads, but smother onions, geese, and all other 
eatable things which will bear smothering. It is a 
famous old structure, with a bloody record, and is a 
mass of houses, towers, barracks, armories, ware- 
houses, and prisons, on the north bank of the river 
Thames, and separated from the narrow streets of the 
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city by Tower Hill, renowned as the residence of 
Daniel Quilp, in Dickens' Old Curiosity Shop. Will- 
iam, the Norman, founded this old tower, as a fortress 
to awe the conquered Saxons. How the centuries 
run together in these old buildings, and time seems 
annihilated. It seems to us a long time since the 
civil war ended, and an age since our victorious col- 
umns returned from Mexico. The war of 1812 dwells 
in the dim vista of antiquity, and the Kevolutionary 
struggle is remitted to the age of fable ; yet we have 
had but little more than a century of national life. 
Here in this old London Tower the Norman eras and 
long line of Plantagenets, Tudors, and Stewarts file 
before us like the pictures in a phantasmagora ; we 
are face to face with the past, and it is part of our 
present. The history of the Tower is a history of 
England. No longer are its gloomy dungeons used 
for state prisoners ; no longer the block and torture in 
almost daily request; but here they all are, and here 
are the evidences, almost living and speaking, of the 
great and stirring events in which the Tower has been 
a central figure. It possesses more interest than any 
other spot in London. What scenes of woe, of 
tyranny, and misery are grouped in its every chamber, 
and crowd on the memory ! Look at its huge walls, 
and let imagination penetrate the old chambers, where 
not only bad men, but the great and good were the 
victims of tyranny and anarchy. We drive up in the 
glad sunshine of the 19th century, to inspect this 
relic of the historical ages, alternately a fortress, a 
prison, a palace, and a show place. 

Here stands the White Tower of William the Nor- 
majn. Here King Stephen retired during the civil 
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wars of 1140, and it became a royal residence. King 
John also kept his court here during the latter part of 
his reign. When the barons warred against this das- 
tard king, the Tower was handed over to the custody 
of Lewis of France. After Magna Charta, the great 
writ of right and the pride of all Saxon nations, was 
wrested from the hands of this scoundrel (with an 
usurper's crown upon his brows) by the barons at 
Runnymede, the Tower again became England's 
property. Henry III added other rooms and chapels, 
and constant improvements and additions have been 
made. Courts, coronations, fetes and tournaments 
have been here held. The coronation processions 
started from Westminster and ended at the Tower, as 
our presidential inaugurations from the White House 
to the Capitol. Edward II, another weak king, who 
was so badly whipped by Bruce at Bannockburn, and 
thus became hateful to his subjects, often sought safety 
in this walled fortress. Edward III held a brilliant 
court here before his first invasion of France ending 
with the great victory of Cressy. Richard II was here 
crowned, and in the procession, for the first time, the 
lord mayor and citizens took part. From this reign, 
for over three hundred years until the time of James 
II, all the kings of England went to the Tower in pro- 
cession on coronation days. Henry VI was often in 
the Tower as king and prisoner ; and here Richard III 
murdered the young princes, his nephews. Henry 
VII resided in the Tower with his wife Elizabeth of 
York, and gave a great tournament here on the mar- 
riage of his son Arthur to Katherine of Arragon. 
Henry VIII, the original Mormon, also resided here, but 
after he cut off the head of his second queen ceased to 
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visit the place of her confinement. Lady Jane Grey 
spent here a few brief moments mocked by a royal 
title ere her head too was cut oft. From here issued 
the royal pageants of Mary and Elizabeth. The last 
coronation procession from the Tower took place on 
the restoration of Charles II, in 1660. It is not, how- 
ever, as a palace, but as the state prison of England 
for five or six centuries, that the Tower is pre-eminently 
and terribly interesting. Among its illustrious cap-- 
tives have been kings, queens, statesmen, philosophers, 
patriots and martyrs. Almost all the great ancient 
families of the kingdom have contributed to its known 
victims. Of the vast number of its humble inmates, 
but a few names have been preserved in the melan- 
choly inscriptions cut in the prison walls. The first 
prisoner confined here was a belligerent bishop of 
Durham, Ralph Flamburd, but the bishop escaped by 
a rope conveyed to him in a cask of wine. The cele- 
brated Hubert DeBurgh (who makes such a figure in 
Shakespeare's Tragedy of King John in the scene be- 
tween Hubert and Prince Arthur, where the young 
prince saves liis eyes by his eloquence) was disgraced 
under Henry III and imprisoned in the Tower in 1232. 
Six hundred Jews were confined in it at one time 
charged with adulterating and clipping coins. The 
famous William Wallace was confined here previous 
to his execution in 1305. From this time onwards its 
bloody record begins. The ax was never still, and 
the chop, chop on the block was like one in a butcher 
shop kept in constant use. The favorites of one 
year became the victims of the next. Tower Hill 
streamed with blood, and from the Tower dungeons 
echoed the groans of the helpless. wretches consigned 
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to their receeses by tyranny, ambition, cruelty, igno- 
rance, and superstitioi). A human life had not as 
much value as a dog's. Now, in London, are homes 
for lost dogs, and societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals and children. Turn back the hinges on 
which the centuries hang ; open these old Tower doors 
and look in. Here slips by the hired murderer to do 
his fearful work in the dark. Here comes forth the 
noble prisoner to die on the scaffold. Great warriors, 
glittering earls and viscounts, battle-scarred heroes, 
shrewd statesmen, judges, learned scholars, and even 
beautiful and charming women alike suffer the dread- 
ful doom of death for what would now be considered 
trivial offenses. James of Scotland, son of Robert III, 
was here confined, and wrote poems to the lady he 
afterwards married. He was not released until his 
subjects paid a ransom of 40,000 pounds, an immense 
sum of money in those days. Jack Cade besieged the 
Tower with his ragamuffins, and it has been often be- 
sieged in time of civil wars by the contending factions. 
Shakespeare drowns theDuke of Clarence in the Tower 
in a butt of Malmsey wine. I can not allude to all or 
even to any great portion of the imprisonments and 
executions of eminent persons in the Tower. The 
great and good Sir Thomas More was murdered by 
order of Henry VIII on Tower Hill. His beautiful 
wife, Anne Boleyn, was by this blot on history, also 
murdered at his order in 1536. The brute's counte- 
nance in his pictures indicates lust and every base pas- 
sion. " Anne Boleyn," says the historian, " approached 
with a firm and graceful step ; her beauty shone in all 
its wonted brightness, and every one seemed disarmed 
by the sweet benignity that beamed in her looks ; 
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even the executioner had not for awhile the heart to 
do his oflSce." The lady alone retained her self-pos- 
session. She commended her soul to Christ, laid her 
fair head on the block, and the small and graceful 
neck was: severed at a blow. Not a year passed with- 
out its suflferers. Lord Howard, I>arcy, Montague, 
Exeter, and the wise and faithful Cromwell, the min- 
ister of an ungrateful king, alike were led to the well- 
hacked block. Who has not read Wolsey's address to 
this Cromwell in Shakespeare's drama of Henry 
VIII. Old Bluebeard cut off Cromwell's head because 
he disliked Anna of Cleves, the wife Cromwell had 
procured for him. The next year this bluff King Hal 
had the lives taken of his new queen, Catherine How- 
ard, and also the accomplished and gallant Earl of 
Surrey. What a sickening record of murders follow ? 
Take the tragic stories of Lady Jane Grey, and her 
husband, young Dudley, of Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
and of Sir Walter Raleigh, Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
and other victims of state persecutions. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, ouq of the most brave, clever, 
and unfortunate men of his time, was committed in 
1592 for a short time for an attachment to Elizabeth 
Throckmorton, one of the queen's maids of honor, to 
whom he was soon united; and consequently liberated; 
his subsequent long confinement and execution 
occurred in the next reign. Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
whose dreadful fate has left so deep a stain on the 
memory of the queen, and the Earls of Southampton 
and Rutland, were among the prisoners confined in 
the Tower during the reign of Elizabeth. 

Lady Arabella Stuart also died in confinement in 
tliis prison. From here also went to his execution the 
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Earl of Strafford, who was basely abandoned by 
Charles I to his fate. 

" A sop thrown to Cerberus," but it did not save the 
fickle king's head, who afterwards justly suffered on 
the block for his crimes against liberty. The cruel 
and bigoted Archbishop Land also was executed on 
Tower Hill. In 1685, the Duke of Monmouth, after 
his unsucceseful rebellion, was executed on Tower Hill 
for high treason. His head was literally hacked off 
as we cut off a turkey's head with a dull hatchet. The 
first blow was so feeble Monmouth looked up to up- 
braid the executioner. After other vain attempts, and 
the man having thrown down his ax, it was not till 
the fifth stroke that the head of the duke was severed 
from his body. 

In 1715, the Earls of Derwentwater, Nithsdale and 
Kenmuir, were confined in the tower for their sharein 
the Scottish rebellion; of these Lord Nithsdale escaped 
muffled up in a woman's cloak and hood, provided by 
his intrepid wife, the other two were executed on 
Tower Hill ; the last execujion on that fatal hill took 
place in the year 1747, when Lord Lovat was beheaded 
for his treasonable attempts to restore the exiled 
family. His coadjutors Lords Kilmarnock and Bal- 
merino, had been executed in the preceding year. 
Since that period the Tower has been employed for 
government offices, though it is still the prison to 
which political offenders are committed by Parlia- 
ment. 

The last time that the Tower was used as a state 
prison was in the year 1820, when Thistlewood, and 
his associates in the plot, known as the " Cato Street 
Conspiracy," were confined here. During their tridl 
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they were brought every morning from the Tower to 
the Old Bailey, and conveyed back again in the even- 
ing. Five of them were found guilty and executed in 
front of Newgate. 

In 1841 the grand storehouse (345 feet in length, 
and 60 feet in breadth) on the north side of the White 
Tower, built by WilFiam III, was consumed by fire, 
when 280,000 stand of muskets and small arms ready 
for use, were destroyed by that conflagration. On its 
site has been erected the Waterloo Barracks, a large 
building of ^the quadrilateral style, loophooled and ca- 
pable of defense, the first stone of which was laid by 
the Duke of Wellington, June 14th, 1845. 

Is not this in brief enough interesting history to lead 
to further research — enter — pay your shilling — and 
your sixpences for certain specific rooms : as the Ar- 
mories and Regalia Rooms. You find on your tour. 
The Middle Tower, The By ward Tower, and The Bell 
Tower, The Beaucamp Tower, Devereux Tower, Flint 
Tower, Bowyer Tower, Brick Tower, Martin Tower, 
Constable Tower, and many others — all with a his- 
tory, especially the Bloody Tower. Traitor's Gate is 
on the. River shore. Through this Gate, England's 
proud Nobles, fair Women, wise, brave and witty Men 
passed beneath its low, dark tunnel, never again to 
greet the sunshine, until they were led from the for- 
tress to the scaffold. A Statue of the Duke of Well- 
ington, on a granite pedestal, stands near the Bloody 
Tower. Here also is the Old White Tower, Waterloo 
Barracks and Officer's Quarters, for these buildings 
cover twelve acres of ground. Strange to relate, 
there is also an old Church, St. Peter ad Vincula. St. 
Peter to those in bonds. It is a sad spot. Why? 
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Because, death here is not linked with honor, as at St. 
Pauls, or the Abbey, but with shame and dishonor, or 
with whatever is vile in human nature. The poor 
victims fell by the triumph of relentless foes, or were 
sacrificed by the treachery of friends. There are nu- 
merous bodies of the victims here buried. 

The Armories filled with mummeries and relics are 
always visited. They are three in number and are in- 
teresting, with their Knights on horseback, armed, 
cap-a-pie, Kings, Princes, Earls, and other Warriors, 
of all historic days, old armor, swords, guns, spears 
and axes, daggers, lances and trophies. An omnium 
gatherum of all warfare, from the days of Ancient Bri- 
tain to Waterloo, including cannon taken in various 
wars. In Queen Elizabeth's Armory, is the scene 
most attractive to those who fancy Chambers of Hor- 
rors, and reading about the Inquisition and Foxe's 
Book of Martyrs, and other literature, where the 
main attractions are the murder of some body orother. 
The following is a brief memoranda of some of the 
polished modes of our ancestors in disposing of the 
"Human form divine".: 

In this room, the following (which are described in the order in 
in which they are shown) may be specially referred to ; in addi- 
tion to numerous warlike weapons of Spanish origin and manu^ 
facture : 

I. An Ancient Celtic Weapon; called a Glaive. 

II. The Guisarme; another warlike weapon, in use as early as 
the 11th century. 

III. The Bill; a weapon used by foot soldiers before the pike 
was introduced. 

IV. The Black-Bill ; introduced at the same period. 

V. The Double-edged Voulge. 

VI. The Morning Star; or, Holy Water (Human Blood) 
Sprinkle ; a forminable weapon in use by foot soldiers, from Wil- 
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liam the Conqueror, to the period of '* The Eighth Harry," for 
knocking out the brains of an enemy. It consists of a long pole 
with a globe of wood at the end studded with iron spikes. 

VII. Several More of the same weapons. 

VIII. A Rakseur ; for cutting horses bridles. 

IX. A Spetum ; used for the same purpose. 

X. A Pole-axe. 
XL A Boar Spear. 

XII. A Loghaber Battle-axe. 

XIII. A Military Flail. 

XIV. A Catchpole ; used by the foot soldiers for dragging a 
man o£P his horse. 

XV. A Military Fork ; another instrument for cutting the 
bridles of horses. 

XVI. A Pike. 

XVII. A Halberd. 

XVIII. A Partisan ; engraved with the arms of Sir Dudley 
Carleton, Viscount Dorchester, of the time of Charles I. 

XIX. A Spear Linstock ; to hold the matches of the gunners. 
On the floor is placed : — 

I. The Heading Block ; on which were decapitated, on Tower 
Hill, for high treason, in 1746, the Lords Lovat, Kilmarnock, and 
Balmarino. 

II. The Heading Axe, which is said to have been used by the 
executioner at the beheading of the Earl of Essex, the favorite 
of Elizabeth, who was '* ordered to die," by his royal *' mistress," 
for some fancied affront. Jealousy, most probably; notwith- 
standing what some court historians of that period say to the 
contrary. 

III. A Target, curiously engraved and gilt; of the period of 
James I. 

IV. Spanish Treasury Chest. 

V. Various Descriptions of Ancient Projectiles, viz., link, 
star, box, and chain-shot. 

VL INSTRUMENTS OF TORTURE. 

These specimens of the refined cruelty of our ancestors, may 
be thus described : — 
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I. The Bilboes; consisting of iron links, to secure a lot of 
prisoners together by the ankles. 

II. The Scayenoer's Daughter. — ^This ''infernal instrument," 
for confining the whole of the body — head, hands and feet — and 
compressing all the limbs together in a space incredibly small, 
would have been more correctly called " The Devil's Master- 
piece." A more horrid piece of machinery for extorting con- 
fession — inflicting pain of the most agonizing description — could 
scarcely well have been conceived of the most cruel tyrant of 
ancient times. 

III. The Thumbtkin. — These thumbscrews, like the Scavenger's 
Daughter, were used by our humane ancestors for the purpose of 
extorting confession from prisoners who were accused — inno- 
cently or not^f any high crime, or misdemeanor against the 
state. The refined mode of operation was to compress the 
thumbs of the victim between two pieces of iron, by means of a 
screw, and there made secure by a lock. 

IV. The Collar of Torment. — This is an iron collar, weighing 
upwards of 14 lbs.; the inside being studded with pointed knobs 
of the same metal, about half an inch in length. The amount 
of torture such a cravat would infiict upon the unfortunate 
wearer may be imagined. This, however, is not of English 
origin, it having been captured from some of the ships forming 
the Spanish Armada, in 1588. 

We next went to the jewel house. Can anybody 
tell a glass brilliant from a diamond? Well, I know 
one man who can — my old friend Harry R. Smith, of 
Cincinnati, who has so long held forth under the 
shadow of the "high steeple," on Fourth street. 
While I was looking at the jeweled crowns and his- 
toric diamonds, and reflecting how good the imitations 
were in the Arcade jewelry windows, in Cincinnati, 
I remembered when Mr. Smith once rolled out on a 
case a number of genuine diamonds and a number of 
cheap imitations. " Now," said he, " which is which ?" 
Of course I picked on the imitations. 
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In France, under a penalty, every article of jew- 
elry is marked with its trne statement as to its ifletal, 
but in America we must rely on the honor of the 
jeweler, and trust his judgment, as I have always 
done with my friend Smith. Enter now the jewel 
room. The crowns and jewels are arranged in an in- 
closure, lined with white, and fronted with large 
squares of plate-glass in the center of a well-lighted 
room, with a wide space for visitors to walk around 
in. The contents of the case are valued at six mill- 
ion sterling, or thirty millions of dollars. There are 
The Ancient Imperial Crown ; The Crown of Queen 
Victoria ; The Prince of Wales' Crown ; The Ancient 
Queen's Crown ; The Queen's Diadem ; St. Edward's 
Staff, and many other emblems of royalty. When 
the people come to their own again in England, a 
time rapidly approaching, the values invested in this 
royal flummery may be put to better uses. I give 
here only a little transcri[»t of value of diamonds. in 
England, in connection with the history of the cele- 
brated Koh'i-Noor^ imitations of which are so often 
seen, and I dedicate this to Harry R. Smith, Fo. 12 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

THE KOH-I-NOOR, 

Or Mountain of Light, was formerly the property of Runjeet 
Singh. This jewel is one of the largest in the world, and is val- 
ued at £2,000,000 sterling. 

This precious gem has seen a variety of fortunes. Its early 
history is mythical ; but it is believed to be the great diamond 
mentioned by Tavernier as being in the possession of the Great 
Mogul, in 1665, and which he described as being rose-cut, of the 
shape of an egg cut in two, of good water, and weighing 319} 
ratis, which he says is equal to 280 of our carats. From the 
Great Mogul this diamond passed into the possession of the 
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reigning family of Cabul. When Shah Suja was driven from 
Cabul, he became the nominal guest and actual prisoner of Run- 
jeet Singhi who spared no means to obtain possession of the 
precious gem. In this he succeeded, in 1813. After the death 
of Runjeet, the diamond was preserved for awhile by his suc- 
cessors. It was occasionally worn by Ehuruk Sing and Shire 
Sing. After the murder of the latter, it remained in the Lahore 
treasury until the suppression of Dhuleep Sing and the annex- 
ation of Punjab by the British government, when the civil 
authorities took possession of the Lahore treasury, under the 
stipulation previously made that all the property of the state 
should be confiscated to the East India Company, in part pay- 
ment of the debt due by the Lahore government and of the ex- 
penses of the war. It was at the same time stipulated that the 
Koh-i-Noor should be surrendered to the queen of England. It 
arrived in this country on the 30th of June, 1850, and on the 3d 
of July was presented to her majesty. It formed one of the 
leading attractions of the great exhibition of 1851i and has since 
been subjected to the process of cutting which has much en- 
hanced its beauty and value. 

The weight and value of diamonds are estimated in carats, of 
which 150 are equal to 480 grains, or one ounce troy. 

The difference between the exchangeable value of two dia- 
monds of equal merit is generally estimated in the ratio of the 
square of the weights; so that the value of three diamonds 
weighing respectively one, two, and three carats, will be as one, 
four, and nine. The average price of rough diamonds is esti- 
mated at £2 per carat ; and consequently, when cut, the cost of 
the first carat, exclusive of workmanship, will be £8, which is 
the price of an uncut diamond of two carats. 

The rapidly increasing value of diamonds, in proportion to 
their weight in carats, will be readily discovered: 

A wrought diamond of three carats is worth 72/. 

four '• " 126/. 

five " " 200/. 

ten " " 800/. 

•' twenty " " 3,200/.. 

'i •• thirty " " 7,200/. 

•• " forty " " 12,800/, 
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A wrought diamond of fifty carats is worth 20,000/. 

sixty ♦' *' 28,000/. 

one hundred " " 80,000/. 

Beyond this weight such a method of calculation is not, how- 
ever, applicable, in consequence of the difficulty of finding pur- 
chasers for the more valuable gems. 




TOWER OF LONDON. 



I met many Irishmen in London, and had a long 
talk with one, a pleasant, genial watchman in the ar- 
mories of the Tower. He had on the British uni- 
form, a badge of servitude, but, from his talk, had no 
use for *'the powers that be;" necessity alone drove 
him to it. He told me no Irishman forgot his dear 
country, even when in English service, and that many 
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of them were employed in various capacities in Lon- 
don. As we leave the old Tower, I inscribe the fol- 
lowing to my Celtic acquaintance of a day : 

0, Tm the Em'rald darling, 

The 'Mericans I love, 
Outsing the British starling, 

I'm the Celtic turtle dove. 
I guard the bank, so happy, 

{She threads her needles well *) 
I raise the English nappy 

With dynamite, to h — 11. 
And down Cheapside I wander, 

With footsteps very fleet, 
And often stop and ponder, 

When a Briton bold I meet. 
Blow 'em up; blow 'em up! 

Blow, blow away 1 
The dynamite's the proper thing 

To blow them all away I 
I wear the English collar — 

A London " bobby " now — 
But I smile to hear them " holler," 

When Celts kick up a row. 
They hope to buy, by jingling 

Their 'cursed British gold, 
But 'neath this coat is tingling 

A heart both true and old. 
It beats for thee, Celtic land, 

Beats, beats away. 
We'll blow their " mansions" out of handf 

And skip to 'Merica. 
Let us blow, and let us sing, 

In London " bobby's" rig, 
While the echoes ring and ring 



* The Bank of England is called the " Old Lady of Threadneedle street" 
+ The " Mansion House " had lately been the scene of an attempted blow- 
ing up with dynamite. 
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With famous Celtic jig. 
Shillalah, dear, beneath my arm, 

My pipe stuck in my hat, 
The 'Mericans I'll try to charm ; 

The English are too fat. 
Then here she goes, and there she goes, 

Pipe, pipe away ; 
Come, howld my wig, we'll dance a jig — 

The jig, swate jig — this way. 
[Celtic jig; shillalah accompaniment.] 



XXVIII. 

What Came From Looking Too Curiously at a 
Guillotine. 

Who has not heard of Madame TussaudCs wax-works 
in London? It is the sight of sights. Talk about 
your stone men and women, your bronze and terra- 
cotta, or your painted images on canvas, but for gen- 
uine copies of the real animal, take wax. Charles 
Dickens, who has immortalized Madame Jarley with 
her traveling museum of wax figures, stands near the 
entrance of Madame Tussaud's famous collection. 
Artemus Ward should stand by his side. The figures 
are so life-like you would not be surprised if they 
would shake hands with you and open a conversation. 
All are numbered. You buy a catalogue and compar- 
ing the number on the floor in front of each figure 
with the number in the catalogue, you recognize any 
unfamiliar personage. All the kings and queens of 
England, from the Conqueror to Victoria, appear in 
the costumes of their respective periods ; also most of 
the notable people who have figured *'in British An- 
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nals." France is well represented. So are the East 
Indies, and so is America. You stumble against a 
wax policeman at the door and beg his pardon, only 
to find out he is a *' dummy." You fail to distinguish 
the visitors when sitting around-from the silent images 
which crowd the rooms. The breast of the Sleeping 
Beauty heaves by automatic action with the simula- 
tion of natural respiration. An old man passes you 
his snuffbox, and all the automatons look as if about 
to speak. Nothing staring or corpse-like, but in this 
wonderful range of rooms the art of modeling in w^ax 
has been so carried into the higher regions of art that 
the man or woman stands before you as in life. Have 
you favorites ? Look at Richard C<Bar de Leon and 
his beautiful Berengeria of Sicily, or at Washington, 
Lincoln, Garfield, Ben Franklin or other great Amer- 
icans. Here is old Henry VIII surrounded by his six 
wives in wax life. A game cock in a barn yard 
among his attendant hens. Victoria appears in mul- 
tiform garbs at different ages, and so do all the royal 
pensioners of her family who are fed and kept by the 
English people. Here is also Livingstone the African 
traveler, and Henry Stanley the American, who dis- 
covered Livingstone. Richard Cobden, John Bright, 
Gladstone, Wesley, Shakespeare, Byron, and in fact 
almost every one we have ever heard of, or read about. 
In fact as soon as one becomes noted in any way his 
bust in wax is sure to find its way into Madame Tus- 
saud's Museum. The little old French woman herself 
appears in wax, as also a beautiful wax facsimile of 
her infant child. The Chamber of Horrors contains 
among other wretches a gentleman by the name of 
Guitteau, They have put a flat head on the miscrea- 
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ant, and although preserving his features, have given 
him such a villainous look as does credit to the Eng- 
lish horror of assassins, and also indicates their love 
for Americans {and their pocket-books) by putting a few 
extra touches on Guitteau. Had this wretched demo- 
niac any glimpses of reason, and could he have fore- 
seen how he would look in wax in Madame Tussaud's 
Museum, he certainly never would have fired the pistol 
which robbed us of an estimable man and president. 
Guitteau is catalogued as follows, along with Burke 
the Edinburgh murderer from whose exploits in smoth- 
ering his victims the term *' burking" arose : 

49. Burke. — (The model of Burke, taken within 
three hours after his execution ; and that of Hare 
from life, in the prison of Edinburgh). The annals of 
crime can scarcely exhibit two agents equal in atrocity 
to the subjects of this group. Allured by the pros- 
pects of gain held out by the professors of anatomy in 
Edinburgh, they undertook to furnish from time to 
time a number of subjects for the practice of the stu- 
dents. This practice was carried on for upwards of 
ten months, during which numbers of persons disap- 
peared in a manner that could not be accounted for. 
A discovery was at length made ; Burke was convicted 
on the evidence of Hare, and executed at Edingburgh, 
January 27, 1829. Hare, in consideration of his hav- 
ing turned king's evidence, was again let loose upon 
the world. 

50. Guitteau. — This miscreant, who murdered 
President Garfield, boasts in his '* Autobiography," 
that he descends from the famous Nicholas Guitteau, 
Court Physician to Catherine de Medicis. He was 
born about forty years ago in New York, of a respecta- 
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ble family. As a boy he embraced the peculiar 
tenets of the Oneida Creek community, but was finally 
expelled. He then tried preaching, journalism, and 
even politics, but every thing he did failed from his 
lack of stability and honesty. He conceived a great 
hatred of Mr. Garfield, because that gentleman would 
not appoint him Consul to Paris, a position he was 
wholly unqualified to sustain. It was doubtless in a 
spirit of revenge that the wretch assassinated the esti- 
mable president, the details of which infamy are only 
too fresh in the minds of all. Executed June 30, 1882. 

The Napoleonic groups are numerous. The Golden 
Chamber contains his portrait in imperial robes, and 
the Empress Maria Louisa. Barry O'Meara, Napo- 
leon's faithful surgeon in his exile, certifies these por- 
traits to be exact copies from life. Josephine the dis- 
carded queen is also here, as are Prince Lucien in the 
costume of a Roman Senator. The King of Rome, 
painted from life. Madam Mere, Napoleon's mother, 
the Princess Caroline, Queen of Naples, Jerome Napo- 
leon, Louis the Poltroon, King of Holland, and the 
beautiful Pauline, Napoleon's sister, whom Canova 
the sculptor chose as the most peerless model of beauty 
in face and form in all Europe. (Tou may see her 
picture or could in the Saint Nicholas Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati). Among marble busts are Napoleon and 
other members of his family. And strange to say 
right by the side of the great Emperor comes this : 

1. Hannah Dobbs, the maid who was recently tried 
for the murder of Miss Hacker, whose remains were I 

found in a coal cellar in Euston Square, but who was \ 
subsequently acquitted. This model is taken from life. I 

Such is fame! 
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There is another room entirely devoted to Napoleon 
relics of the genuiness of which there can be no doubt. 
I select one as a sample : 

The Camp Bedstead used by Napoleon during 
seven years' incarceration at St. Helena, with the mat- 
tresses and pillow on which he died, and on which he 
is represented lying in state in his Chasseur uniform, 
covered with the cloak he wore at Marengo, left ex- 
pressly by will to his son, the King of Rome. "In 
it he lay in a soldier's glory, and it served as his 
pall to the grave." The above were the property 
of his brother. Prince Lucien ; for the bed alone 
the proprietors paid £450. (Affirmed). The likeness 
of the Emperor is from the original cast from his face 
by Atomarchi, his surgeon. — Representation of thb 
Regalia of France — the Crown of Charlemagne, the 
scepter with the eagle, the scepter of justice. Coro- 
nation Robe of Napoleon, sold at the restoration of 
Louis XVIII, by the Abbe Canolini, from the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame. Robe of the Empress Josephine. 
On the occasion of the coronation the train of this 
robe was borne by four queens. Sold at the same 
time. (Affirmed). The eagles surmounting the robe 
are from Malmaison. Three original Eagles taken 
at Waterloo. Magnificent Clock and candelabras ; 
the statuary marble chimney-piece, after the fashion 
of the time. 

Still another room is devoted to Napoleonic reminis- 
cences. 

It is almost needless to state that every thing con- 
nected with the first Emperor Napoleon belongs to 
British history ; it therefore follows that these extra- 
ordinary relics can not but be highly interesting to 
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every reflecting mind, as they are such as ought not to 
be with propriety in private hands ; but should take 
their place in the " luvalides " in Paris, where rest the 
remains of the great soldier, general, consul and em- 
peror of the French, amidst his companions in arms. 
It is well known that relics, when authenticated, bring 
the period to which they belong immediately to the 
imagination ; and as all those which were Prince 
Lucien*8 (Napoleon's brother) are aflirmed before mas- 
ters in chancery, and were intended by Bonaparte 
to have been the property of his son the King of Rome, 
but never having reached him, were sent to the prince 
on the death of his mother, Madame M^re, there can be 
no doubt of their authenticity. With respect to the 
rest, certificates of their genuiness may be seen. 

In order to give interest to the arrangement of the 
rooms in which the relics are (lisj»layed, they are fitted 
up exactly in the style of the period, with ceilings and 
picture-frames made expressly to show the peculiar 
fashion of Napoleon's time. 

Here are the carriages taken at Waterloo, and nu- 
merous other relics. The royal robes of old George 
IV are in a glass case, as they are rotting away and 
falling to pieces like his infamous character. They 
have here a great many models and the original Guil- 
lotine. While gazing at this relic and looking up at it, 
and behind it, and under it, and speculating on the 
great purification it had made of the elements in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, I lost my diary 
and memoranda, also a book containing relics and sou- 
venirs, odds and ends, intended for friends in America, 
trifling in themselves but possessing value as having 
been gathered in historic spots, and in some cases after 
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much research. Take a lawyer's brief from him ; take 
away a preacher's text and his firstlys, and secondlys, 
and thirdlys and so on with which he is wont to put his 
congregation to sleep ! Take away a reporter's notes, 
and imagine the loss of a daily dairy of three mouths 
with each day's sights noted every night. I went up 
next day but they could not be found. They dropped 
under the Guillotine as heads had done before. It is 
said a man without money in London had better be 
dead, but an author without " his memoranda," is like 
a surveyor without his field notes. A moneyless man 
in London, like Stanton's *' Moneyless Man," would 
no doubt find a hard road, but at this particular junc- 
ture I would have taken chances on the pecunia ques- 
tion to recover the relics, and in fact staid longer in 
London on that account. The Guillotine is thus chron- 
icled along with other relics : 

54. Model of the Bastile. — The Bastile was a state 
prison in Paris, surrounded by a river or moat, and 
mounted by cannon, which under the despotism of 
successive sovereigns of France, was the scene of the 
most unheard of cruelties. Among the prisoners re- 
leased at the destruction of the Bastile, were a Major 
White, a Scotchman, and the Count de Lorge, who 
had been confined thirty years. 

58. Count de Lorge, represented as in prison in the 
Bastile. (Taken from life). The existence of the un- 
fortunate man in the Bastile has by some been doubted, 
but Madame Tussaud was herself a witness of his 
having been taken out of that prison July 14, 1789. 
Madame Tussaud was then residing in the house of her 
uncle, No. 20, Boulevard du Temple, Paris, where the 
Count was brought, but his chains had been taken off. 
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The poor man, unused to liberty for thirty years, 
seemed to be in a new world; freedom had no joys 
for him ; he had lost his relatives, and habit made him 
repine for the solitude from which he had been taken ; 
he frequently, with tears, would beg to be restored to 
his dungeon. The unfortunate Count lived but six 
weeks after his liberation; his confinement was for 
giving offense to a Minister. 

59. Key op the Principal Gate of the Bastile, 
bought at the sale of the Great Historical Collectiou 
at Messrs. Chinnock and Galsworthy's sale-rooms, 11 
Waterloo Place, PaU Mall. 

60. The Most Extraordinary Relic in the 
World. — A melancholy relic of the first French Revo- 
lution. The original knife and lunette, the identical 
instrument that decapitated 22,000 persons, amongst 
whom were the, unfortunate Louis XVI, Marie An- 
toinette, Madame Elizabeth, the Duke of Orleans, 
Robespierre, and shed the best and worst blood of 
France ; bought by Madame Tussaud and Sons from 
M. Sansom, the grandson of the original executioner. 
M. Guillotin, a French physician, brought it into use 
by mechanical improvements, and it received his 
name, only by making it feminine, by adding the e 
final (Guillotine). M. Guillotin died in Paris in 1814. 

I was under the impression that General Lafayette 
had presented the key of the Bastile to General Wash- 
ington, but that was probably of an inner fortress. 
No. 59, above named, seems to have been a key to the 
Gate. 

Madame Tussaud's Museum is at No. 58 Baker 
Street, Portman Square. Constant additions to its in- 
valuable collection are being made. Barnum tried to 
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buy it but failed. It is open from 10 A. M. to 10 p. M. 
Admission 1 shilling, and 6 pence extra to Chamber 
of Horrors and Napoleon Room. Such an exhibition 
would be cheap at four times the price. We now 
leave London proper and will steam down its great 
river. 



XXIX. 

Down the Eiver Thames. 

How many persons visiting London pay much at- 
tention to the Thames ? They visit galleries, muse- 
ums, Westminster Abbey, the Parliament Houses, the 
Tower and the Parks, and follow the Guide Books 
faithfully, admiring what these " cut and dried" af- 
fairs tell them ought to be admired. They run in a 
fixed groove, in a charmed circle, out of which they 
dare not step. They return and tell of their tour in 
regular guide book style as thousands of tourists have 
before them. They have seen nothing new, and have 
no information which can not as well be obtained from 
any complete encyclopedia. They have wasted pre- 
cious hours in looking at spots where kings or queens 
died, or some event of historical importance has occur- 
red. The great throbbing modern life around them, 
the beating pulses of commerce, the struggles of hu- 
manity for subsistence, the wonderful improvements 
in arts and mechanism, are unnoticed, and home they 
come to talk about Kenilworth Castle, Shakespeare's 
Tomb, and old ruins. Perhaps they have some old 
bones, rocks, leaves from noted spots, and other trash 
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to exhibit. Tastes differ in this respect. Let us go 
up and down the great water highway running through 
London, " the eye of the world," and the heart of 
trade, sending its pulsating veins in golden fibres 
through all the earth. It winds like a huge Python 
through the heart of great London, down to the Ger- 
man Ocean and up to the pleasant and quaint old Uni- 
versity town of Oxford. It is not only the cheapest 
but it is decidedly the most delightful means of reach- 
ing every principal attraction of London. By the 
numberless steamers plying every hour on its busy 
waters, you have every opportunity to see and learn 
about an endless succession of places renowned for 
natural beauty, adorned by art, and filled with thrill- 
ing historical associations. Even on business take the 
Thames for rapid transit and avoid the rush and con- 
fusion of London crowded streets, where all in the 
city proper are second editions of Broadway, New 
York. The embankments on the Thames are boule- 
vards. They run nearly the extentof the riverthrough 
London. Tou may study the Thames from the em- 
bankments and bridges, and may in turn study the 
embankments, skirted by noble buildings, and the 
massive bridges by sailing up and down the Thames. 
I did both. We stopped in London, at Westminster 
Palace Hotel, in the West End. Near by is Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and St. Margaret's Church, Parliament 
Houses, the Crimean Memorial and Westminster 
Bridge. On Westminster Bridge, Wordsworth wrote 
his sonnet, beginning : 

•' Earth has not any thing to show more fair." 

From this bridge, on a breezy morning in August, 
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on the steamer Princess Marj, I started on an inspec- 
tion of this noted river, on which a day was spent. 
Captain Charles Young, first officer, Charles Barthol- 
omew, second officer, William Cleanly. Passengers, 
London mechanics, bank clerks, women, children, and 
dogs of all kinds, led by strings. It is August 2l8t, 
and a bank holiday. The sun rises at 57 minutes past 
4 o'clock, in the morning, and sets at 7 minutes after 
7 o'clock, in the evening, with a long and lingering 
twilight in its wake, followed by ** the gleaming lights 
of London," " the shining lights of London," so filled 
with pathos and scintillating in so many million spots 
where hunger, disease, and squalid misery hold court. 
It is high tide at London bridge at 8 o'clock and 30 
minutes a. m., and low tide at 3 o'clock and 52 minutes 
p. M. Tide tables are published for every month. 
The Princess Mary swings out from her pier. The fog 
has lifted and the golden sun looks down from a deep 
blue sky. It is 9 o'clock a. m. The city still sleeps. 
It seems to lie still. The houses seem like untenanted 
vaults. London will arouse in another hour and the 
rush of business will sweep its streets like the simoon 
of the Sahara desert. Capital will crowd every ave- 
nue and poverty must move on. The hackmen, the 
omnibuses, the hansoms, the tramways, and the hur- 
rying footsteps of the uncounted thousands will be in 
full tide on the great thoroughfares, and the roar will 
be deafening to an unpracticed ear. Down we go on 
the glorious river, and see spire after spire pointing 
heavenward in the pure air from whence the night has 
swept the city taint. It feels like a mountain breeze. 
Look on each side. The wealth of the world it seems 
is here, and as we steam down the broad waters and 
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under the bridges, an invisible inflnence connects us 
with the ends of the earth, and we sjee in perspective 
British commerce, with its tendrils like the arms of the 
gigantic cuttlefish, penetrating every sea. That is the 
effect of free trade. We look in vain in the forests of 
masts for our starry flag, and feel indignant that the 
high tariff sustained by our Republican friends has 
swept American tonnage from the ocean. As I have 
stated, we started from Westminster pier. We glide 
by St. James Park, The Foreign Office, India Office, 
Home Office, Treasury, Colonial Office, the Aquarium 
and other noted spots. The boat lands to take on 
and let oft* passengers at Charing Cross, one of the 
most stirring places in London. Close by is Trafalgar 
Square, with the Lions of Landseer, and Monument 
to Lord Nelson, the Church of St. Martin, and Na- 
tional Gallery, the Grand Hotel and Morley's. This 
is called the finest square in Europe. The great Char- 
ing Cross Station of the South Eastern Railway, may 
be reached from their pier. Armstrong and myself 
took the train at this station for Folkestone when 
going to France, and crossed the English Channel to 
Boulogne. Close by is Charing Cross Hotel, Gath's 
Large Restaurant, the Lowther Arcade, and the Amer- 
ican Exchange of Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. At this 
Exchange every American in London is registered. 
Leaving this pier we pass Cleopatra's Needle, on the 
river bank, and pass in front of Somerset House, to 
Waterloo Pier, then to Temple Pier, where we get off 
for the Inns of Court, the Royal Courts, on the north 
of the Strand. At Blackfriars' pier passengers may 
land for Fleet street, or the Chatham & Dover rail- 
way, or Farringdon street. Farringdon street is 
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spanned by that wonder of engineering, the Holburn 
Viaduct. Close by is the office of the Times news- 
paper, and other noted London papers, Cook's Tour- 
ists' offices, etc. We land next at St. Paul's Pier, 
and from here may go to St. Paul's Cathedral or 
Queen Victoria street, where we may turn into Pa- 
ternoster Row, the great street for booksellers and 
publishers. We now steam under the Cannon street 
railway bridge, and the Southwark bridges, and 
reach the famed old London Bridge, the most fa- 
mous place in '* London town." It is the nearest 
landing on Surry side for the Boro' Market, Guy's 
Hospital, South-eastern & London, Brighton & South 
Coast railways, and also for the Crystal Palace. On 
the city side it is the closest to Grace-church street. 
Cannon street. Bank of England, Royal Exchange, 
the Monument, the Tower of London, Billingsgate, 
and offices of the London Steamboat Company. The 
river now becomes full of interest, and below Lon- 
don Bridge is unobstructed by bridges. Masts and 
steam funnels belonging to ships of all sizes and all 
nations (save only our tarifi-ridden America) loom 
out of the "pool" below London Bridge, and here 
are the mammoth British steamers coming and go- 
ing daily to and from all parts of the world. Here 
I saw a Norwegian bark which had cleared from 
Baltimore, in the United States, freighted with coal 
oil, the product of West Virginia wells. Comment is 
unnecessary. American oil, the product of American 
labor, carried in a ship from insignificant Norway! 
This sight alone ought to convert the most intense 
protectionist into an advocate for a change in our 
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navigation laws, and repeal of the duties on the ma- 
terials which go into the construction of ships. 

For four miles, that is from London Bridge to 
Deptford, it is with great difficulty our vessel steers its 
way. The depth of the river varies considerably, the 
mean tidal influx at London Bridge being 17 feet. Up 
to Woolwich the Thames is navigable for ships of any 
burden; to Blackwall fo^ those of 3,000 tons. In the 
London docks around, all nationalities are repre- 
sented, and the wharves and granaries along the 
Thames banks are the largest in the world. After 
passing the New Market at Billingsgate, and the Cus- 
tom House, we steam by the Tower, the most promi- 
nent object on the northern bank of the river in this 
locality. Near by is the new Coal Exchange, opened 
by the late Prince Albert, in 1849. The Tower is a 
great pile of buildings, of very irregular form and 
shape, as nearly every sovereign has added something 
to it. It covers about thirteen acres of ground. 
Here are deposited the royal regalia, crown jewels, 
etc. It is also now used as an arsenal, and for garri- 
rison purposes. Our party spent half a day in the 
Tower. It has been so often described, I shall say 
nothing of its interior, as we are now on the river 
looking at the outside of the city. The river view of 
the Tower is most imposing, and the gateway, stig- 
matized as "The Traitors' Gate," through whose 
gloomy and sullen portals the state victims were con- 
veyed to death, is particularly suggestive of historic 
fancies, strangely contrasting with the peaceful indi- 
cations of commerce that lie scattered around. We 
go on, and stop next at Cherry Gardens Pier. From 
here passengers may go to Bermondsey, Rotherhite, 
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Southwark Park, and the East London Railway. It 
looked to me like a pauper-ridden district. I saw 
nothing going on but tanning. I was told (although 
it looked hardly worthy of belief ) that in the early 
days of England, at Bermondsey, the island property 
of some Saxon or Danish noble, in the marshes of 
the Thames, there was once a royal palace, where 
Henry VI. resided with Eleanor of Aquitaine. Here 
also was a Cluniac Abbey founded by Alugrichild, in 
1082, where royal ladies assumed vows as nuns. The 
body of Queen Joanna, widow af Henry IV., rested 
here in state on its way to the tomb, which she had 
erected for her husband in Canterbury Cathedral. 
Katherine Valois, widow of Henry V., and then wife 
of Owen Tudor, died here; and here Elizabeth 
Woodville, widow of Edward IV., was imprisoned by 
her son-in-law, Henry VII., until her death, in 1492. 
We next come to the Tunnel Pier, where passengers 
land whose destination is St. Katherine Docks, which 
occupy a parish of twenty-nine acres, and which were 
opened in 1828. The tunnel is now used by a rail- 
way company, and no longer open for other travel. 
The next pier is Limehouse. Here we are nearest to 
the ship-yards and the West India docks. The latter 
extend across the northern extremity of the Isle of 
Dogs, from Limehonse to Blackwall. They were 
opened in 1842, and formed the first establishment of 
the kind in London. They are capable of storing 
away 170,000 hogsheads of sugar, besides coftee and 
other colonial products. The whole space occupied 
by these docks is 250 acres. As the docks occupy so 
much space, there is the West India Docks Pier, es- 
tablished for their especial benefit. I went down the 
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river as far as Woolwich — but this is now too long a 
letter, and we will pursue our journey to Woolwich 
at another time. 

We were left, in our last sketch, on the West India 
Docks. Our boat now goes to the other side of the 
river, and runs up to the Commercial Docks Pier. 
These docks were at first intended for, and were in- 
deed for a long time used for ships connected with the 
Baltic trade and whale fisheries. Now you will see 
stored here, hemp, corn, timber, and iron in enormous 
quantities. We now land at Deptford. Here also are 
docks and numerous storehouses, and the victualing 
offices for the navy ; also the foreign cattle market. 
This is a great ship building spot, and has been so 
since the time of old Henry the Eighth, who had so 
many wives, and cut off the heads of two or three of 
them. ' Here Peter the Great, the Czar of Muscovy, 
used to lodge when he worked as a ship carpenter, 
and here, at one time, was stationed the noted man- 
of-war, the " Dreadnought." This is the old man-of- 
war that once captured a Spanish three-decker in 
Trafalgar Bay. As a marine hqspital, the old vessel 
was open for the reception of decayed and disabled 
seamen of all nations. I saw in the harbor anchored 
Lord Nelson's flag-ship, the ** Victory," now used as a 
training ship for boys destined for the British navy. 
The ship was full of these young seamen. We next 
come to Millwall Pier. This is a busy spot yet, but 
I was told that formerly it was more so, and that 
the ship building interests had been driven away by 
strikes among the workmen, who get much better 
wages on the Clyde. In a little while we are abreast 
of the splendid Greenwich Hospital, so loved by sea- 
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faring men. Here hundreds of sailors are still taught 
to maintain the honor of the red cross flag. 

*' The flag that has braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze." 

We now arrive at Greenwich Pier. The observ- 
atory that stands out so boldly picturesque from the 
clustering foliage of Greenwood Park was built in 
1675, from the materials of Duke Humphreys Tower, 
which previously occupied the site. Precisely at 1 
p. M., on every day of the year, a time-ball, attached 
to a staff at the summit of the observatory, is seen 
to fall. By this, all vessels in sight regulate their 
chronometers, whilst "Greenwich time" is flashed to 
all parts of the country. My young friends who are 
studying geography in our schools, all know that 
longitude is calculated from Greenwich, both east and 
west. There is a great deal to see at Greenwich. 
The park, alone, consists of two hundred acres of 
ground. A steamer leaves Greenwich Pier for Pot- 
ters' Jetty, Isle of Dogs, every quarter of an hour. 
Our boat next lands at Blackwall Pier, the busiest 
spot I saw on the river. There are several railways 
terminating here, and people who are in a hurry, or 
who have been delayed, overtake the boats bound for 
greater distances. Our boat stopped at Woolwich, 
and the representative from Highland county, Ohio, 
went ashore. Woolwich is remarkably interesting in 
a variety of ways. Here is a royal arsenal and the 
noted Red Barracks, with minaretted turrets, after 
the Moresco pattern. These rise from the midst of 
quaint, old-fashioned houses of strange and gabled 
roofs, and picturesque appearance. The ancient 
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church of St. Mary's stands out in bold relief. Here 
lies '* Tom Cribb" in the village graveyard. Every- 
body has heard of "Tom Cribb," the fanious prize 
fighter. His grave is surmounted by a ferocious look- 
ing stone lion, as emblematic of the courage of Tom 
and at the same time as an emblem of British pluck. 
Tom Crib retired from the " prize ring" to the peace- 
ful occupation of a baker's shop in this place, and 
here he died. You cannot get into the great arsenal 
at Woolwich, if you are a British subject, without "a 
War Office pass." This is obtained on personal ap- 
plication or by letter addressed to the " Secretary of 
State for War," Pall Mall, S. W. The applicant 
must guarantee that the persons using the order are 
British subjects. When Mr. F. W. Armstrong and 
myself were in Paris we found no difficulty in obtain- 
ing access to any spot we desired to visit, either by 
paying the accustomed fee or showing our passports. 
Americans in France are treated with great courtesy. 
I called at the arsenal in Woolwich and produced my 
passport, but could not obtain admission, as the guard 
told me that no foreigner was admitted unless he 
had a special permit signed by the ambassador of his 
country, in London, and countersigned by the " Sec- 
retary for War." As it is not in my line to annoy 
ambassadors for favors, I had to forego all the sights 
and sounds of this greatest gun laboratory on earth. 
As the next best thing to do, I formed the acquaint- 
ance of an Old English gentleman who had retired 
from business and who, like myself, was making a 
tour of the river. We went into a restaurant, and 
while discussing the merits of an English pigeon pie, 
he told me that it would take about three hours to 
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properly inspect the arsenal and its principal opera- 
tions. The workmen dine between one and two 
o'clock, and most of the work is in the afternoon. 
He told me of the laboratories, bullet-making, rock^ 
ets, rolling mills, annealing furnaces, shot and shell 
foundries, coiling mills, steam hammers, and many 
other matters, of all of which I made careful memo- 
randa at the time, in the book I afterward unfortun- 
ately lost. I did, however, get into the " rotunda," 
so-called, which is open and free every day and not 
hedged around by permits and restrictions. Here I 
saw, 1 may say, thousands of curious objects, as 
models of guns, dockyards and fortifications in every 
part of the world. I strolled over the town, and saw 
more drunken men and women at once, than I have 
ever seen in America in all my life. The reader will 
remember that I said in my last that it was a holiday, 
and your true blue Briton, like many of his descend- 
ants in America, uses his holiday for drunkenness 
and debauchery. It was bad enough to see men 
drunk, but disgusting to see women. I returned to 
the boat and stopped off at Greenwich on the return, 
also at some of the docks, and got back to the hotel 
after night. From Woolwich to the Nore Light, at 
the mouth of the Thames, is 43 miles. The whole 
length of the Thames is about 200 miles from its 
source to its mouth. Do not fail, when visiting Lon- 
don, to take one of the Thames steamers and go up 
and down this river. 

The upper bridges on the Thames above Westmin- 
ster are Lambert, Vauxhall, Chelsea, Suspension, 
Albert Suspension, Battersea, West London Extension 
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Railway Bridge and others. Those passed going down 
from Westminster are 9, described thus : 

1. New Westminster built of iron, with granite 
piers 1,160 feet long, 85 wide, and cost £500,000. 2. 
Hungerford. 3. Waterloo. 4. Black Friars. 5. Black 
Friars Railway Bridge. 6. Southwark. 7. Southwark 
Railway Bridge. 8. South-eastern Railway Bridge, and 
9. London Bridge, built by Rennie, and opened in 1831 ; 
it is 928 feet long and 54 feet wide ; it has 5 arches, of 
which the center is 152 feet span, and cost, with the 
approaches, £2,000,000. This is regarded as one of 
the finest granite bridges in the world, and the traffic 
over it is greater than over any other bridge in 
London. 



XXX. 

The Shadows op a London Night. 

I go down to a pier on the Thames. A boat comes 
steaming up to the pier. The rope is thrown over the 
staunchion. The captain calls out : " I see there you 
are; all right. This is our last trip. Go and get your 
dinner (it was 7 p. m.) and meet us on south side 
of Westminster Bridge." At 8 o'clock with three 
sturdy watermen we started on a night tour of London. 
The dawn came with a flush of red and gray before 
the cab put me down at the starting point. In gay 
Regent street we were assailed by wan and hungry 
women, and by others with great staring white eyes 
and teeth and frowzy hair. This noble street by day- 
light was like the parks given over to thieves, prosti- 
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tutes and abandoned characters at night. In one den 
we found men and women drinking and carousing and 
on one side of the room a long railing where drunkards 
were ranged in a line and held up by their arms and 
elbows. It might be called " standing room " only, 
and would not be a bad idea to introduce into America. 
The oaths and obscenity were too vile even for pande- 
monium. Vice in all its deformity not gilded as in 
Paris. A traveler would be drugged, robbed, and 
perhaps killed here, thrown into the Thames and never 
missed. English, however, are not assassins like many 
Italians and the Latin races. They beat a man to 
death but don't stab him or shoot him nowadays. 
There were three fights in this place, which was in 
Southwark. In old London town it was as dreary as 
a tomb. Not a soul seen except the policemen, who 
were every-where. Some boys were riding bycicles in 
the wider streets, as this was their only opportunity. 
In some courts we saw misery and distress in all forms, 
filth indescribable and quarters not fit for pigs. Our 
hapennies and pennies were freely distributed, and 
the looks of some of these people were like those 
you would expect in animals, such as the newly dis- 
covered " Tasmanian devil." Outside of the officials 
who guard the great centers of finance in the " city," 
most of the people however degraded seem kindly 
disposed to Americans. No picture ever drawn of a 
London night has ever shown it in more hideous form 
than it really exists, and as seen by the writer. Le 
Sage in his " Devil on Two Sticks" lifts oflF the roofs 
from the Madrid houses and in his pleasant sarcasm 
exposes the crimes of the Madrid of the Philips. The 
humor of the sketch covers the real "inwardness" 
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of the vices, but in London there is no humor ^ it is bare, 
naked, stern reality, and has all the elements of utter 
human woe — utter human misery — utter human degra- 
dation — ^with no ray of light to penetrate the gloom — 
nothing — absolutely nothing to redeem it. Paris is 
gayer with its boulevards after night than by day. Most 
of London is as horrible in its gloom, and as dangerous 
in its darkness as the narrowest Faubourgs of the city 
on the Seine. Theaters are open, so are shops, up to cer- 
tain hours, gay equipages roll along, trains come and 
go, and high circles move along in th^ir night rounds of 
pleasure, but side by side, and under the shadow of 
gas-lights, are standing or crouching, the hideous spec- 
ters of want, famine and crime. Every sketch of 
Hogarth's, every picture of Dore's illustrations may be 
seen depicted in the types of these London prowlers. 
The police of London are evidently no more of a suc- 
cess in unhearthing real crime than elsewhere. The 
most of their captures are the weak and inoffensive, 
and the London thieves and burglars usually land in 
America to practice their detectable calling. The 
" city" and its enormous wealth is well guarded by its 
fine looking body of " constables," and is seldom ven- 
tured into alter dark except by some traveler anxious 
to see how it looked after the rush of the day was over. 
Walk up or down Broadway after midnight and you 
see at once the force of the illustration. The principal 
business of these London bobbies being to club the 
inoffensive, and especially an American if they get a 
chance (although they are terribly afraid of an Amer- 
ican six-shooter) and can get him at a disadvantage. 
I take the liberty of sending over the ocean this little 
apostrophe to the cockney Dogberries and Vergesses 
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who arrest " vagrom" men, and help their thieves oflE' 
to America to fill American prisons: 

H'i ham the London " bobby," 

My " beat's" within the " city," 
H'i love the English nobby, 

H'on Yankees 'ave no pity I 
With my club, rub-a-dub, 

H'i pass haway the time, 
H'and the Yankees from the " ub " 

H'i make *em climb, climb, climb. 
The bloody, blarsted, Yankee, 

H'i see 'em hevery day, 
H'and h'i take 'is " tips " hand thankee'ee. 

While I club, club, haway. 
D — n their eyes and wobble 'ems 

Club, oh club haway ; 
Hin London town upon the Tems, 

The Yankees while we pray. 
Pray, pray, pray. 

H'on the bloody Yankees prey, 
H'on their bloody purses prey ! 

Let us club, rub-a-dub. 
Club, club haway. 

W^hile we watch within the "city," 
On the Yankees 'ave no pity, 

H'and club, club haway, 
( Club dance with curb-stone 
Accompaniment — very heavy.) 

In an aristocratic oligarchy like England ignorance 
in the masses is to a certain degree desirable, and the 
drunkenness and vices ol'the people tend more strongly 
to rivet their chains and keep them as bond slaves to 
an idle nobility. Drunkards unless disorderly are not 
punished. As long as gin shops abound, the people 
may guzzle it down and are not so liable to discuss 
politics. They are free to drink, hence their govern- 
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raent must bo in their eyes a free government. 
Teach a man he must be a decent member of society, 
give him a free ballot and make him part and parcel 
of the governing machine, and you can not keep 
him in leading strings. Educate him in a knowledge 
of governmental methods, and he will soon learn that 
to the people belong the honors and rewards and not 
to a few privileged families. The condition of the 
lower strata observed in this night wandering about 
London seemed to me more a slavery than that of 
southern plantation slaves before the war. When 
England educates these people then their vices would, 
unless checked, be a danger to the whole social and 
body politic. Then bold judges, like Judge Fitzgerald, 
of Cincinnati, would administer law as he does, and 
drunkards would not be turned loose as now in Eng- 
land as a necessary part of the human economy. The 
English workingmen's holidays are like those of the old 
slaves, mere revels of debauchery. To ihemfree privil- 
ege to get drunk is liberty^ so on a holiday they seek lib- 
erty in the shape of a bottle as the greatest of all boons. 
Now evidently if (as is as certain as fate) democratic 
ideas prevail in England, and kings and lords are 
relegated to obscurity as relics of a bygone era, then 
it must follow that the gin shops must go, otherwise 
there would be a relapse back to the old mastery of 
class over class. Kings will no longer rule all, soldiers 
iight for all, bishops pray for all, and workingmen fay 
for all. Each must pay his share, and bear his part of 
the burden, and it will no longer be that the drink bill 
of England is 25,000,000 pounds more per annum than 
the rental value of all the lands. The license system 
makes the bar mai<is, and prostitution follows in its 
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train. Lord Chesterfield, the courtly aud polite, saw 
more than 100 years ago the effect of the system. He 
opposed these gin mills as debasing to the lower orders. 
Here are his ringing words in the House of Lords 
in 1743 : 

" Vice, my lords, is not properly to be taxed, but to 
be suppressed. . . . Luxury, my lords, may very 
properly be taxed. But the use of these things which 
are simply hurtful — hurtful in their own nature, and 
in every degree — is to be 'prohibited. If their liquors 
are so delicious that the people are tempted to their 
own destruction, let us at length, my lords, secure them 
from these fatal draughts by bursting the vials that 
contain them. Let us check these artists in human 
slaughter, which have reconciled their countrymen to 
sickness and to ruin, and spread over the pitfalls of 
debauchery such baits as can not be resisted. When 
I consider, my lordvS, the tendency of this bill, I find 
it calculated only for the propagation of disease, the 
suppression of industry, and the destruction of man- 
kind. For the purpose, my lords, what could have 
been invented more efficacious than shops at which 
poison may be vended, poison so prepared as to please 
the palate, while it wastes the strength and kills only 
by intoxication ?" 

It is well to remember that in London all places of 
refreshment, from the Criterion down to the smallest 
public house, are compelled to close their doors at 11 
P.M., on Sunday ; 12.30 a. m., on all weekdays, except 
Saturday; and on Saturday at 12 midnight. After 
these hours, however, the '' bona-Jide traveler'^ will 
find, as a rule, little difficulty in relieving his wants, be 
he hungry or thirsty, at any of the large hotels, where 
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there is a porter up all night. Otherwise, his only 
resource will be the street coffee-stalls (a source of 
refreshment by no means to he despised), to the near- 
est of which any policeman, on night duty, will be 
able to direct him. 

We supplied our wants at these coffee-stalls. The 
Theaters closed about midnight, and as we turned into 
the Strand we met crowds pouring out of these places, 
while cabs and coaches and omnibuses rolled by. 
Staggering crowds of drunkardspouredont of the rum 
shops, and we saw some men dragging poor, ragged 
looking women along. Weeping women, also, were 
slowly pulling bare-footed children along the flinty 
cobble stcmes, and at one corner a ragged fellow jumped 
from ambush but seeing the watermen slunk back, but 
not until the mate had hit him with his lantern, which 
we all carried for use in the darker streets. These 
poor London scum have perhaps never seen a robin, 
or any other bird, unless in a cage in front of a store, 
nor a deer, except when by chance they havegotteninto 
the Zoological Gardens, in Regents Park. Water they 
do not use externally, but are as grimy, dirty and of- 
fensive looking as Gulliver's Yahoos, and are fed only 
with the hot fluids, which have more than bursting 
boilers scalded their hearts and brains, from childhood 
up. They have felt only the adder's sting, and life is 
joyless, despairing and hopeless. Headaches, heart- 
aches, murders, beggars, thieves, prostitutes, burglars, 
ruffians, — all, every thing these people have, and are, 
but yet are human, and for their descendants, may yet, 
in God's good time, come a better time, and redemp- 
tion will follow. 

We read in novels of St. Giles, of Alsatia, and other 
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spots, but such are here every-where, and running 
right out of Fleet Street, are a hundred dens in Lon- 
don, more debauched than Bucktown or Rat-Row, in 
Cincinnati. But, enough. 

I will tell you a story : If there is any thing an 
Englishman of the middle class hates, it is to have a 
foreigner claim to be a " true-born Briton." He glo- 
ries in his nationality, and rails at French wooden 
shoes, and frog- eating, and at the nasal dialect of 
Yankees, and their expectorating qualities. Two 
young Americans, with English shooting jackets, 
conical hats, striped pantaloons, eye-glasses screwed 
into their eyes, little switch canes, and mutton-chop 
whiskers, cultivated with great assiduity, and an at- 
tempt to speak in true Cockney style, supposed they 
could pass muster, as Englishmen. But was not The- 
mistocles detected by the lish- woman of Athens ? 
These Americans got into a difficulty, and were, on 
arrest, each found w4th "a chew of tobacco" in his 
mouth, and an American passport. The lesser ofiense 
of a [»eace disturbance was merged in the greater, of 
trying to pass themselves as Englishmen. A case of 
false personation. " A Star-chamber matter." Morn- 
ing comes. Enter, Justice Shallow and his associates. 
Justice Ridgepole presides. In the meantime, our 
Americans (having recovered some of their native 
Yankee sense), are arraigned, and Court opens : 

Justice Ridgepole, — Prisoners h'at the bar, you 'ave 
been found guilty of h'aping Lun'nin manners. Your 
bloody country 'as stole h'our literature h'and won't 
give h'us h'a copyright law, h'and won't give h'us 
free trade, h'and now you 'ave. been' trying to h'act 
like the true born Britons on h'a 'oliday, who never 
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will be slaves, h'and whose vessels rule the waves, 
ICas the poet says. H'unless h'a 'eavy sentence h'is 
passed h'on yon, you blarsted Yankees will carry 
h'away the benutiful Yellow Fog vich 'angs h'over 
h'our lovely h'islaud (h'and more 'specially Lun'nin), 
h'and will let h'in your bloody H'american sunshine. 
H'i sentence you both to h'instant death. SheriflF 
'and h'up them wallets you found h'in their demnition 
pockets with their bloody money, h'and tye 'em h'up. 

American. — ^I move in arrest of judgment. There 
is a flaw in the passport. " H'ape " is spelled " ape." 
The heitch is missing. No judgment can stand on a 
defective passport; so held in the codes. 

Justice Ridgepole. — 'Fore God, that's true! Bat 
you must give bail h'until h'a new passport h'is found. 
Where's your security? The cash h'is preferred h'in 
this court. 

American. — Here is a bank check. It is a bank 
where most of the sovereigns in America deposit their 
money. It is the most popular bank in the countrjr, 
and has at all times the most depositors among the 
sovereigns of bluest blood. It can not be broken by a 
run on itj as many have found to their cost. It has a 
royal emblem, the Bengal tiger, and a kingly name. 
Here is a check on King Faro ; 7io trouble to cash it. 

Justice Ridgepole. — Sovereigns — blue blood — royal 
emblem; h'and h'a Scriptural name — Pharoah ! H'i'U 
take h'it. Security h'is h'accepted ; pass h'it h'up. 
Sheriff, release this villain, h'and 'ang t'other one. 

2d American. — I demand the right to make a speech. 
According to Stone-Black's Commentaries, this is 
guaranteed by the writ of right ! 
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Justice Ridgepole. — 'Old h'on, sheriff; wait h'until 
h'i telephone to the 'Ome Secretary. 

{Goes out. While gone^ the Americans tie up the sher- 
iff, and run away.) 

Justice Ridgepole (returning). — 'Ome Secretary says 
you can't cut h'off h'a man's wind h'in the midst h'of 
h'a period. Proceed, Il'american — Hoity-te-toity ! 
Vat's this — what's h'all this? The prisoners gone, 
h'and the 'igh Sheriff h'of Lun'nin 'uug ! H'its h'an- 
other bloody Yankee trick. H'it took h'all the bob- 
bies from Scotland Yard to capture 'em, while the 
rest of the Metropolis was left h'unprotected; h'and 
now they 'ave got clean h'away ! H'its too diso;ustin' 
for h'any use. Clerk, h'adjourn this quorum 'huntil 
h'after the next Monarchical Coronation. There's to 
be no more 'angings, h'in Lun'nin, h'of H'americans. 
'Angings 'ave played h'out. Draw the money h'on 
that check by discounting li'it h'at h'our bank, h'and 
'and the sheriff h'over to Doctors Commons. 

The Clerk. — This court stands h'adjourned h'until 
h'after Queen Victoria *' lets go ;" that h'is, sine die, 
h'as she h'is h'only sixty-five, h'and will live h'as long 
h'as the Countess h'of Nottingham, who lived to the 
h'age h'of h'a 'undred h'and ten, h'and died by h'a 
fall from h'a cherry tree then — what h'a frisky h'old 
girl. 

{Court adjourns, and the justice and clerk walk away 
arm in ann to the nearest ^^ public,'' to drown their sor- 
rows in a " mug " of brown stout, and berate the '' bloody 
blarsted Yankees.") 
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XXXI. 

The Story op the Yellow Fog. 

[Not Copyrighted.] 

Some American travelers arrived in London. No 
difference wbat time of year, or what year. It might 
have been in the spring, it might have been in the 
fall, and it might have been in any one year of the 
last twenty. As usual, they arrived in the night, and 
were driven from the station on the circumference of 
a circle into the axis in the center, and handed over 
after the gloomy ride through the long streets to the 
tender mercies of the British hotel keepers. They 
promised themselves much enjoyment in their three 
days' sojourn in the mammoth hive on the Thames, 
and had an immense programme, such as you may see 
planned out in the ordinary " personally conducted 
tours," and which may be seen every year in their 
advertisements, and always remind one of the setting 
hen "who came to grief" in trying to "spread her- 
self" over eggs enough to supply several of tliese 
gallinaceous fowls. They arose early, that is, early 
for London, though full nine o'clock. A murky dark- 
ness was all around, the gas-lights could liardly be 
seen ; a dense mass of something palpable penetrated 
the corridors and coffee-rooms, and a blackness of 
Tartarus was outside. They had studied diligently 
their guide books, marked out every place to be seen 
and added the et ceteras. The trouble was where to 
begin, and it was at last decided to go to the Tower, 
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or as one young American called it, the " elevator," 
and wind up by going at night to the Jarley Wax- 
works, and this would make the first day, but it was 
dark, they waited until 11 o'clock and still all outer 
London was as black as a thunder cloud before a 
storm. We have been told, said one, that it was so 
bright in London since the new improvements have 
been made. This was put down as fib No. 1, to gull 
strangers. " Call the carriage, — ring for a servant." 
The obsequious porter enters. '* Order two hansons 
for a tour of the city. We want to go first to the 
Tower." To their horror, the porter replied, " Can't 
run to-day, sir. Dangerous to be in the street." 
" Why, ain't this a civilized town, and havn't the po- 
lice beats every-where ? I always thought so." Por- 
teVy " Yellow Fog, sir ; wer'ryiarf, sir. Must keep in 
doors." Yellow fog, the d — 1, are not all fogs black ? 
What shall be done? Evidently nothftig but stay in 
the hotel. But, says one, let's start for France. I 
reckon trains can run in a yellow fog, even if nothing 
else can, but how^ to get to the station if cabs could n't 
run. The porter was recalled and asked, how long 
the infernal yellow fog held on, when it once got a 
grip on London ? " 

Porter. — Sir ! 

American. — How long do these fogs last ? 

Porter. — Habout ha week. Maybe more, maybe less. 
Hit his hall chance work. This his the worst hi hever 
saw, hand hi was born in Lunnin. The Guide Book 
keeps shady about the Fog, you know ! 

American. — " Can't we blaze our way through it? I 
have my American tomahaw^k to notch the trees on 
the way." At the mention of the tomahawk, the por- 
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ter ran off in alarm, shrieking: "No, sir, — haint 
hany trees" — evidently dreading to lose his scalp 
from the Americans. The idea of the horrid yellow 
fog lasting a Avhole week seemed like the crack of 
doom to our tourists, and many were the maledictions 
heaped on the heads of the persons who had praised 
the beauties of London. Something must be done. 
They had their tickets for Paris, by Charing Cross 
Station route, on the Strand, so they paid their bills 
to the woman clerk (a familiar accountant and cashier 
in many English hotels), and got a lunch basket, 
among the contents of which was a boiled rooster, and 
concluded to try and reach the station by walking, the 
porter assuring them " hits honly habout ha five min- 
utes walk, but 'ave to hurry. Fog getting worse, h'or 
you can't get there, dangerous now." They had not 
learned that " a five minutes walk" in London never 
meant less than a mile. The porter was " tipped " 
with a half sovereign, and loaded the luggage, includ- 
ing a large trunk, and a doctor's case of instruments, on 
a truck, procured two " bobbies" who were also "tip- 
ped." The procession formed, with the " bobbies" to 
the front with " bull's eye " lanterns, the porter with 
the truck and luggage, and a miner's lamp in his hat, 
and the Americans in the rear, as a rear guard, with the 
provision wagon, containing the carcass of the boiled 
rooster. Forward march. They had n't seen London, 
not even a brick, and the porter was urged on by the 
wag of the party, who claimed his scalping knife was 
hungry for a London top-knot, and insisted on being 
taken to Balgravia Square, to consummate an act of ven- 
geance on some of the Noble Peers, who there resided, 
for not abolishing these yellow fogs, by act of Parlia- 
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ment, since Parliament in England is omnipotent ! 
The porter declared they never could get that far. It 
was a "thirty minutes' walk." So that here would 
mean infinitfe distance, this was abandoned, and the 
" Bobbies " in the front ordered to get to Charing 
Cross as quick as possible. 

Now, it is known, that in many parts of London 
the houses have in front deep, open, sunk areas, bor- 
dered, in many cases, b}^ iron railings, so that they 
illustrate the Englishman's reserve (he lives like a 
turtle in a shell, and draws in his head at sight of a 
strange object). Every Englishman's house is his 
castle — he barricades himself off from his neighbor's 
advances by a fortified fosse ! There are little gates 
which open and shut, as occasion requires, for the 
milkman, green grocer's man, plumber, the cook's 
sweetheart, and other purposes. Our party is on its 
solemn march. One of the Bobbies was an English- 
man. 

\st Watchman. — Keep close to the h'area railings. 

2d Watchman. — Bejabers, the bloody porter has run 
his truck into me back. 

The party, holding fast to the lunch basket and 
keeping close together, could not see a step, and went 
along feeling their way by the steady tramp of the 
policemen and rumble of the truck, and going they 
knew not where. One of the Americans, after they 
had been walking what seemed an hour, asked the 
Irish constable, *' Where are we now?" 

2d Watchman. — By the Howly Saint Patrick I am 
lost intirely ; but we must be close to the station — 
some station, any way. 

1st Watchman. — H'i believe we've missed the bloody 
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way, Kand got Kinto the city. W\ thought H'i saw 
the cat's-eye gleam h'in the ball h'of St. Paul's Church. 
We Kare lost, Kif H'i Kam wrong. 

American. — ^^Lost in the Yellow Fog!" One calls 
out : " Show me that black cat's eyes — where?" 

Porter. — They 'ave gone ; we must keep going. 

It began to look very much as if the " Crowners- 
quest" would finally sit on the whole party when the 
sun shone again iiext year, unless the remains were so 
decomposed by that time that even the buzzards 
wouldn't eat them. A choking sensation annoyed 
them; it filled their mouths; they spit blood; their 
mouths felt as if filled with mush. The porter told 
them it was " pea soup ;" that yellow fog was called 
pea soup, and to tie respirators or handkerchiefs over 
their mouths, as he had done. This was accordingly 
done. They recalled the story of the showman who 
exhibited some of the darkness of Egypt bottled up ; 
but here was "pea soup;" why couldn't it really be 
bottled ? But suddenly one of the bull's-eye lanterns 
was missing, and the English watchman called out, 
from under ground : ** H'i've fallen h'into h'a h'open 
h'area; my back is broken. The bull's h'eyes h'are 
mashed h'out !" 

Next the porter tumbled into the area and the rum- 
ble of the truck was heard no more. 

Porter. — H'i h'am killed! 'Oly Moses! the 'ouse 
'as fell h'on me, h'and crushed h'every bone h'in 
my body! (The big Saratoga trunk, and truck had 
landed on him, and fastened him down.) 

2d Watchman. — May the Saints take care of his 
wife and chilther! The blessed crathurs will not see 
him again. 
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The Americans reasoned, truly it was no wonder 
the poor devils in the area thought a house was on 
them, so they could only say, '^ Peace to their ashes," 
as they were powerless to help, and bid farewell to 
their luggage; to the doctor's case of instruments; to 
the "biled" shirts and collars, and had to leave the 
men to their fate; for the London fathers to bury the 
London Bobby, when discovered, and the hotel to find 
their porter; the contents of the trunks to go to the 
widows and orphans. They went on and on, until 
the Irish watchman fell through a sewer opening, or 
man-trap : 

The sewer to the river runs ; 

The river to the sea, 
And Pat's remains were scattered far, 

As his race is doomed to be; 

Devoured by rats, as his island is by landlords. 

The bull's-eyes were gone, and the Americans were 
afraid to stir for fear of falling into some hole. How 
many hours or days they sat, like the Jews of Baby- 
lon under the willow, they had no means of knowing. 
Night or morning was the same — all was dense, yel- 
low fog. Hunger at last forced them to the lunch 
basket, with its boiled rooster. I have spoken of Dr. 
Franklin's wish that the turkey, instead of the eagle, 
should be adopted as the American emblem, but 
others preferred the " game cock," as the gamest of all 
birds. An anecdote has been related, that once, dur- 
ing an engagement at sea between an American and 
British vessel, a rooster escaped from a coop, and, as 
the British ship struck its colors, flew to the top of 
the masthead on the American vessel, and crowed 
lustily over the victory. The rooster has been for 
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years the emblem of a great party (now the dominant 
one) in America, and on this occasion in London, al- 
though dead, saved the lives of the hapless Ameri- 
cans, lost in the yellow fog. They did, therefore, 
metaphorically speaking, devour the emblem of their 
country y not in the shape of a flag of bunting, but in 
the eatable form of a boiled chicken. Will it be 
deemed sacrilege to parody that song composed by 
Francis Key, on the prison ship, while the '' Rocket's 
red glare, the bombs bursting in air," over Fort Mc- 
Henry, showed " Our flag was still there," and which, 
to Americans, is what the "Marseillaise" is to the 
French ? Here goes to 

THE RED SPECKLED ROOSTER. 



Oh, list, do you hear, through the fog s yellow gleam, 

What so loudly we heard at the daylight's first beaming, 

Those flops and shrill crows, in the morning's full blow, 

O'er the fences we heard, while the pea-fowls were screaming ; 

And the sunshine's red glare, the crow's echoing in air. 

Gave proof in the morn, that our bird was still there I 

Oh say ; does that red-speckled rooster yet flop, 

O'er the fences at home, and this place where we ** stop?" 



On the tree plainly seen, in the field by the coop. 
There, the hawk's fearful host in grim silence reposes. 
What is that which the breeze o'er the towering stoop. 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals half discloses ? 
Now it flutters to sight, in sunshine so bright. 
Its tail feathers erected, and dance in the light, 
'Tis that red-speckled rooster, oh long may it wave, 
Its feathers in triumph o'er the home of the brave. 
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Oh .where is that hawk, which so sweepingly dashed, 
In the barn-yard at home, and created confusion ? 
Our bird as an emblem to leave us all smashed ! 
A shot-gun has settled his hawkship's pollution, 
No shelter could save the villian and slave. 
From the shot-gun we fired our emblem to save, 
And the red-speckled rooster its feathers shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 



Oh thus be it ever, when freedom shall stand, 
Between their hen-coops and the hawk's desolation 
With hot water and fire, may the rooster so tough 

Be boiled in the pot, 'till he's tender enough 

Then eat him we must, if our teeth we can trust, 
And this be our motto : " In this chicken we trust." 
And the red-speckled rooster shall now find his grave. 
In the stomachs of those he was slaughtered to save. 

The party devoured their lunch in silence, but then 
arose stumbling. A voice from an upper window : " Move 
on, I want no thieves here." Some one said : " We 
can't move." " I'll move you," and a blunderbuss was 
fired, while a voice from some other wayfarer cried out, 
" Fm shot full of holes." This seemed a piece of 
. luck as his carcass might be shown as a tattoed speci- 
men from the Fiji Islands in Madame Tussaud's Mu- 
seum. The Americans, however, moved off in the 
darkness for fear of getting a touch of Old Blunder- 
bore's quality from his British " castle." After several 
more long weary hours, a small light was seen, it was 
barely a speck, and looked like a matchlit, and seemed 
only about a foot off. Presently they run against 
something. A voice — This is Victoria Railway Station . 
They had after all their wanderings made a " compass 
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about London and gotten two miles west of Charing 
Cross which they started for." They learned from the 
voice that they might go to France also from this sta- 
tion. The Voice : " Give me your hands. I see — no, I 
feel four of you (silence), vox et preterea nihil, except a 
hand." 

American I. " All's well that ends well." 

American *IL My letter of credit is in the trunk. 
Fm done. 

American III. Nothing saved but our pocket-books. 

They finally, by aid of the voice and hand, got into 
the train out of London and into the sunshine once 
more, and lived to tell this true story. 



XXXII. 

Through The Green Island. 

The time has come to leave London. Away up in 
Warwickshire, and in the most beautiful and pictur- 
esque part of rural England, are the rest of our 
American party, while I remain in the thralls of Lon- 
don. They will sail from Liverpool on TheFurnessia. 
I went to the steamship ticket office in Waterloo 
Place, Trafalgar Square. Found the financial office 
was away on the east side of Old London City, on 
Leaderhall street. How far is it ? " Only a fifteen 
minutes walk" " Please telephone that I will be there," 
and out I go. I had rode over the ground, but in 
viewing so many objects of interest, took no note of 
the lapse of time. My fifteen minutes walk proved 
over an hour, and then on High Holborn street I took 
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a cab. Business being settled, a flunkey in uniform 
is called. Clerk " Do you know the Dublin station ?" 
*' Ho, yes, sir; hi knows hit very well." " Call a cab 
and go with this gentleman to the station." Now this 
flunkey was a born Londoner, who like the immortal 
" Samivel Weller," had gotten his education in the 
streets, but who was not so shrewd as the hero of the 
Pickwick papers, but rather like the modern London 
cockney who knows nothing outside of the city. 
Hence by direction of my conductor the cabman drove 
to [the south-west part of London, the flunkey evi- 
dently supposing as I talked of taking a ship at 
Queenstown, the station from which to leave London 
must be a station for the south of England. We got 
out at Victoria station, where much to my amusement 
and the chagrin of the gentleman who " knew Dublin 
station werry veil," we learned that we must go again 
across London and away to the north-eastern quarter 
to St. Pancross, which and the Great Midland depot 
are in the same section as the North-western Liver- 
pool station. To catch the Irish mail train no time 
must be lost, so we went down into the ground, and 
rolled along in steam cars across the city for not less 
than five or six miles by the " underground railway," 
the marvel of modern times in engineering. Without 
its valuable aid for transit purposes, the streets of this 
greater than Babylon, would be impassable for their 
throngs. With all their modes of locomotion unless 
they utilized the air, the water and the areas, under 
the earth's surface, this vast population would be a 
helpless mass. Without speaking of its numerous sta- 
tions, branches and ramifications, and the queer sen- 
sation of riding with so many twists and turns and 
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bends under the great city, I append a brief notice of 
this great system of eaveuous railroading: 

Metropolitan Railway. — This vast engineering feat 
must always strike the visitor with wonder, especially 
if he cotisiders some of the difficulties that lay in the 
way of its accomplishment. The enormous amount 
of house property that had to be purchased for demo- 
lition, the boring of the tunnels, the diverting of main 
and branch sewers, and the alteration of gas and water 
pipes, etc., will sufficiently account for the statement 
that the average cost of this underground railway was 
not far short of one million pounds per mile. Starting 
from AldgatCy E. C, it makes a circle round London, 
returning to the city at the Mansion House Station. A 
connecting link between these two stations will shortly 
be accomplished, thus making the circle complete. 
The carriages are lighted by gas, and trains run from 
5 A. M. till midnight both ways every few minutes. 

We reached the station at last just in time to get a 
sea^ in the train, and tired out the writer went fast 
asleep to wake at daybreak in Wales. Holyhead is 
the nearest British port to Dublin, and from there we 
crossed the Irish sea on a dirty old boat with a driz- 
zling mist falling on us. For so great a passage way the 
steamer was a disgrace, and was little if iany better than 
the tubs which convey passengers from Point Levi on 
the Saint Lawrence river to Quebec in Canada. Holy- 
head is connected with the island of Anglesea by £t 
long causeway over a shallow channel and 23 miles 
west of Bangor. The island is mostly a desolate rock, 
^ending on the north in a jutting headland shaped like 
a hugfe serpent, and hollowed out by the action of 
beating waves into a great many caves from which the 
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sea fowls were issuing in the morning light in flocks. 
The harbor has a fine pier, about 1,000 feet long, and 
a large light-house, and is in 53° 21' north latitude, 
and 4° 37' west longitude. There is also a suspension 
bridge connecting Holyhead with the South Stack, a 
rock near Holyhead. Two light-houses with revolv- 
ing lights were still gleaming on the north and south 
stacks as we boarded the boat for Dublin. The Me- 
nai bridge is on the line of road from London to Holy- 
head. The Britannia Tubular bridge is a mile from it 
and was built to accommodate the travel from Chester 
to Holyhead. We spent four hours in Dublin, and 
saw what was possible in that pretty but dirty city. 
While here I met an Irish friend whose views of 
things in general did not much differ from those of 
the wandering American met in Paris. I have en- 
deavored to give in substance the ideas of this gentle- 
man who kindly pointed out to me much of interest, 
among other things Daniel O'Connell's former house 
in Merrion Square and the Phoenix Park. 

ON DUBLIN QUAY. 

Slow sauntering with a friend, one day, 
Along the lines of Dublin Quay, 
The Red Cross flag waved in the light. 
And Red Coat troops were in our sight; 
Then Dennis spoke, but with a sigh. 
With burning cheek and flashing eye : 
" You see from every mast that flag ; 
Each fortress floats the hated rag. 
Emblem of England's might and wrong. 
We, silent, suffer, yet we long 
The yoke to spurn from Celtic neck. 
Which drags us at the despot's beck. 
Can it be thought in us a crime, 
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The wish to rule our native clime ? 

Shake the loag centuries' galling chain, 

And be the lords of our own domain? 

Must patriots hide in caverned glades, 

Or lie in wait in forest shades? 

Or anxious, o'er the bounding wave. 

Await thy help the land to save? 

You wonder why, in Phoenix Park, 

Grim murder struck a shining mark ; 

Why, year by year, and day by day. 

In Irish land is constant fray. 

And o*er this crushed and bleeding isle 

Assassination seems to smile. 

See that Saxon's insulting tread. 

He spurns the land of Celtic dead; 

On all he fastens iron yoke. 

These murders doth himself provoke. 

Plunders the poor this haughty snob, 

Who only lives that he may rob ; 

He plants on us a hireling crew 

Of thieves, and, to exact their due. 

From peasant takes his hard-earned food — 

His cow, his pig, his poor abode; 

Controls the purse, the sword, the trade. 

The church, the lands, and has betrayed 

To death this Naiad of the sea. 

The soil, destined for brave and free, 

This priceless jewel in Nature's crown, 

In dust and scorn treads rudely down." 

* Twas ihuSj while walking Dublin Quay^ 

That Dennis spoke to me that day. 

The coal I saw in Ireland was like our anthracite. 
The railway cars clean and comfortable, and on the 
compartment plans as in England and France. There 
are no conveniences on any European cars as in 
America. The luggage is not checked, as with us, 
and you must look after it or lose it. It is carried in 
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open vans and covered with tarpaulin in case of rain. 
The engine driver is generally exposed to the weather. 
The locomotives are stiff and ungainly, and have no 
" cow-catchers," as the roads are so protected that no 
animals can get on the tracks. The roads run in 
straight lines without curves, and there are usually 
double tracks. Your ticket is examined when you 
get into the carriage, and you are not again disturbed 
until your station is reached, when it is taken up. I 
saw in Ireland, besides the various grains, flax and 
hemp, peas and beans. Oat-meal porridge is a favor- 
ite dish in both England and Ireland, and when prop- 
erly prepared, " is not bad to take." At Queenstown 
you may have good beef, mutton, ham and eggs, 
poultry, sunfish, salmon, trout, pike, and eels. Rab- 
bits are also a common dish. These are not hares, 
but regular rabbits, like those we have as pets, and 
known as English rabbits. I saw but little bog land, 
and was told the great bog lands of Ireland were in 
the central part of the island. Sheep are plenty, but 
have less wool on them than English sheep. I had no 
opportunity of examining their cattle, but saw many 
horses of various breeds, and a good many which 
were being trained as hunters. Many of the houses 
in Ireland are mud cabins, with a single room. Oth- 
ers are in cottage style, with from five to nine rooms, 
and a great many are stone, with nice doors and win- 
dows, and some are large, tasty and elegant resi- 
dences. 

The province of Munster occupies the southern 
part of Ireland, with its sub-divisions of Kerry, Cork, 
Limerick, Waterford, Tipperary, and Kilkenny. On 
the eastern coast is the province of Leinster, with its 
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sab-divisions of Wexford, Oarlow, Wicklow, and 
Dablin. We part company opposite Dublin, and 
know nothing of the western, northern, or north- 
eastern shores, by any personal observation. In com- 
ing from Dublin to Cork by the Irish mail train, I 
passed through Naas, Kildare, Marlborough, Blarney, 
and numerous other towns and villages, but was much 
more interested in the appearance of the country than 
of the towns. I saw no poverty except at Cork, and 
no begging while abroad, except at Liverpool, Eng- 
land, where the tourist is beset at every step by the 
most importunate and pestiferous set of beggars "in 
all Europe. At Cork you change .cars for Queens- 
town. I did not visit Blarney Castle or the Lakes of 
Killarney, for want of time, nor did I enjoy that sum- 
mit of human felicity, a ride in an Irish jaunting car, 
which I shall ever regret. 

I stopped for some days at Queenstown, with an old 
Irishman and his wife, as clever people as I ever met. 
Mr. Daniel Hawes and his good wife I shall ever re- 
member. When I arrived at Queenstown the flag of 
The Furnessia was still flying at her pier, but the ten- 
der, with passengers, mails, and messages to friends 
had departed. In the beautiful "Coves of Cork," ships 
lay in the " offing" and communicate with the shore by 
steam tenders, which make quick time to and fro. I 
had the great pleasure of meeting, at Queenstown, Mr. 
John James Piatt, our American Consul, the scholar, 
the poet, and the gentleman, and was indebted to 
him for many courtesies. His two sons (after my re- 
turn), while out on a yacht sail in the harbor, were 
drowned, and only one could be restored, the other 
losing his young life beneath the treacherous waves. 
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The one who was restored to his parents, was saved 
as by a miracle. It was a sad and touching bereave- 
ment to the parents, in a foreign land. To Mr. Piatt 
the writer had an opportunity to pay a tribute, in 
print, after the election of Mr. Cleveland to the Pres- 
idency. It was true to the letter, and niuch more 
might be said of this true type of a gentleman 
and his accomplished wife. The mayor, aldermen, 
and prominent citizens of Cork, Ireland, forwarded 
a petition in 1885 to President Cleveland, asking 
to retain Mr. John James Piatt as United States 
Consul at Queenstown, Ireland. The memorial was 
in very complimentary terms, and indicated the high 
esteem in which Mr. Piatt is held among the people 
among whom he is located. He not only commands 
their respect, but seems also to have their affections. 
Queenstown, or the " Cove of Cork," is one of the 
most important consulates in Europe. At this point 
Americans visiting the Old World, on business or 
pleasure, disembark in large numbers every year to 
make the tour of Ireland. It is also a favorite spot 
to embark from for America, and is a great shipping 
port for westward emigrants. 

Colonel Cooper, at Qotthenberg, Sweden, is an- 
other Consul who, if removed, should only be trans- 
ferred to a higher diplomatic grade. He is the author 
of "Rambles in Sweden," ''Monte Carlo,'' and "Niz- 
za La Bella^'' and other charming works, and has 
done much to encourage a solid, sober Scandinavian 
emigration to the North-western States of America. He 
and Mr. Piatt have done much to elevate the American 
consular service abroad. Consuls are the working 
force; Ministers are mere social appendages to a court. 
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Consuls are a necessity; Ministers a luxury. The 
one is an everyday dinner; the other a state banquet. 
The necessity of having able and efficient Consuls, 
even at so distant a sp ot as the barren rock of Saint 
Helena, was shown when the Lascar mutineers, cap- 
tured the American brig Thayer, murdered most of 
her crew and Captain Clark and his wife and the sur- 
vivors escaped to St. Helena in an open boat, over 
seven hundred miles of sea. 

The Consul on the Island, ministered to the wants 
of these hapless mariners, and they were sent safely 
to their homes. We boarded the Germanic, to go to 
America, {all full). The Baltic, of the White Star 
Line, does not stop in Queenstown Harbor. I went on 
a little steamer, belonging to the Beaver Line of Que- 
bec, of about 1200 tons burden. The passengers 
who were eating supper, looked up like a parcel of 
scared rabbits, and the ship, although it has but a 
short run, through a high latitude, was rather unpre- 
possessing in appearance. We did not chance it, but 
finally secured a ticket by the American Line, so called, 
and left Ireland on the steamer Illinois. To Mr. Piatt, 
I return thanks, for his efferts to aid the writer, during 
his last days in Ireland. He has not only filled his 
official trust, with integrity and honor, but also, with 
marked executive ability and tact,and has demonstrated 
that the highest business ability may exist along with 
literary culture and distinction. A man may write 
poems and essays, and still have business qualifications, 
although the living machines, with dollars and cents 
ringing in their head all day, do not think so. Mr. Piatt 
is a credit to his Nation, and has reflected honor on 
the American name abroad, Such men as he, are 
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neithier Republicans nor Democrats, in a rabid partisan 
sense, but are enthusiastic lovers of their Great Coun- 
try, and it is a source of pride and joy to them, to 
bring to the notice of every part of Europe, the gigan- 
tic strides which free America is making in material 
prosperity, and such men as lie, and Colonel Sidney 
W". Cooper, give us the respect and confidence of 
Europe, so far as possible. We shall get on gloriously 
with our yoting Republic, if partisanship can be effec- 
tually scotched, and an unselfish patriotism enthroned 
in its stead. 

Our ship is in the oflBng. What are my final im- 
pressions of what I have seen ? Well, the charm of 
life in Europe is, evidently, that all the people, to a 
certain extent, seem to take their " beurings," (so to 
speak), and ascertain their exact latitude and longi- 
tude, and thus steer clear of the reefs and shoals which 
in our younger community wreck so many noble craft. 
There is every-where a suggestion that ornament, 
even at the expense of strict utility, is preferred, and 
this adds a charm to the Old World. You may prune 
the branches from a luxuriant tree, but you can never 
add freshness or vigor to the dry and stunted shrub. In 
much of England, and all of France, the Beautiful 
walks hand in hand with the useful. They are twin 
sisters. In America, there is a rush and hurry, which 
almost maddens the staid European, who visits our 
young and growing Republic, and hence his caustic 
criticisms. He finds utility to be a word of huge sig- 
nificance to the American business man ; an embodi- 
ment of philosophy ; a dense oracle — the Alpha and 
Omega of Life. He finds a people who understand 
and master all the complex varieties of machinery, 
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and carefully note the throbbing pulses of trade, but 
leave the merits of statuary and painting to those who 
will take time to sit down for a brief time in quiet, 
and study them. The American travels as he eats 
his dinner. He 6o?/5 it. Is not this true ? At home, 
we see all about us a busy scene, and day bj dg^y be- 
fore our eyes passes the vision of a toiling world. I 
have met worn down men of trade in mountain re- 
treats — by the shores of the restless ocean — on the glad 
waters of crystal lakes, and where fashion holds her 
court, at famed summer resorts, and there has followed 
them ever the shadow of perpetual anxiety and 
care. The scepter of business " will not down at their 
bidding," but rises, grim and appalling, in the most 
secluded haunts where human footsteps make no echo 
in the ceaseless tramp of commerce. I have seen it 
on the wide and abounding ocean, where it would seem 
the ties of human sympathy among persons, cut off 
from the world, and a world to themselves, would for 
the time at least, distract the mind from the contem- 
plation of profit and loss. 

I bring now these desultory sketches to a close, and 
as my first view of the Old World was the fair and 
green Island of the sea, so as I turned to retrace my 
path across the Atlantic billows the last greetings were 
from Ireland's hardy sons. The following verses for 
music were written for some emigrants as we left Fast- 
net Bock in our wake, and I heard them sung on the 
forecastle afterwards with a weird effect as the rock- 
ing steamer cut her way through the ocean on her 
western course. To these people the great deep was 
a source of terror, and though hopeful of a golden 
promise when America was reached, the element of 
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uncertainty yet mingled in all their visions of the fu- 
ture. I append the song, not for the merit in the lines, 
but because it was written as expressing the farewell 
of the exiles to their childhood's home and adopted by 
them under the circumstances detailed. The last 
headlands vanish from sight, the beacons have disap- 
peared and across the wasting waters the night drops 
around us, the wind mutters in sullen tones, and the 
white foam gleams as it dashes against the bulwarks, 
and hurrying along to the rocky shores in our wake, 
carries the last farewell to Erin, no longer the home 
of the emigrants, but never forgotten. 

STANZAS FOR MIJSIC. 

[On leaving Queenstown Harbor, August, 1883.] 
GOOD-BY. 



Good-by to the Island, 

Green Erin, good-by, 
To the mists on Killarney, 

The blue in the sky, 
To inlet and haven. 

The rocks on the coast; 
The true-hearted people 

Of nations the boast. 

II. 
Good-by to Cork harbor, 

Where navies may ride 
When storms vex the ocean 

In anger and pride, 
As fogs gather 'round us, 

'Mid tempest's harsh roar. 
And ship leaves the offing, 

My heart is on shore 1 
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Our faith is unshaken, 

That yet the red hand 
Of vengeance will loosen 

The chains from the land. 
Oh, where is the Siren, 

With Liberty's smile, 
Oh, why has she slighted 

The sea-girdled Isle ? 



Oh, sleeping or waking, 

Wherever thou art, 
The tears that are flowing 

Must soften thy heart, 
Then hasten, oh hasten, 

This jewel to save 
And Erin will trample 

On Tyranny's grave. 



The signal is given, 

The flag at the mast, 
The farewells are spoken 

With many, the last I 
The ship has weighed anchor. 

The soul breathes a sigh. 
In sorrow and silence. 

Oh 1 Erin, good-by. 
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XXXIII. 

A Storm at Sea. 




" Log " OP A Voyage in the Steamship Illinois from Queenstown 
TO Philadelphia. 

I shall not further describe Paris or London, France 
or England. Every good encyclopedia, and the nu- 
merous descriptions by travelers in printed letters, as 
well as the various guide books, give ample informa- 
tion on these places. I would be but repeating what 
has been so often written and so much better told, so 
I will give you a story of ocean life on my return to 
America; a story of the ever restless North Atlantic, 
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when fog and storms held dominion for days together, 
and ships were tossed about like feathers in the wind. 
You have read the story of the British ship "Belgravia" 
and her long drift in the indigo waters of the Gulf 
Stream, and now we are on the deck of the American 
ship " Illinois," a clipper ship running from Philadel- 
phia to Liverpool, and belonging to the American line, 
the only line carrying the "banner of beauty and glory" 
at her fore, and manned by American officers. Her 
tonnage is 3,101. Owing to want of patronage, the 
first cabin has been abandoned, and the ship has 
only second cabin and steerage. The high tariff on 
all ship building materials, which has been the means 
of nearly destroying all the shipping interest of our 
country, has operated disastrously on the only Ameri- 
can line sailing to Europe, and the cost of these Amer- 
ican ships was so great that they have not only not 
paid interest on the investment, but the Company have 
been compelled to introduce four British ships into 
the line, so that out of a fleet of eight vessels, profess- 
edly American, there are but four really American 
vessels. The Company, however, hangs on bravely, 
and will run the line as a nucleus around which, when a 
Democratic administration comes into power, they 
hope to see gathered once more an American navy of 
merchantmen, and to see once again our starry flag in 
every bay and inlet of the all abounding sea, and that 
our people may no longer in foreign ports (as I have 
done), search in vain for our country's emblem. The 
"Illinois," until the "Alaska" and "Arizona" were 
built, was considered one of the fastest and best of 
ocean steamers,. and has made the voyage from Liver- 
pool to Philadelphia, in eight days. Distance from 
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Liverpool to Roches Point, 236 miles ; Roches Point 
to Fastnet Light, 57 miles ; Fastnet to Cape Race, 
(Great Circle Route), 1,806 miles ; Cape Race to Cape 
Henlopen, 1,085 miles; Cape Henlopen to Philadel- 
phia, 90 miles. Total distance to Philadelphia (Great 
Circle Route) from Liverpool, 3,174 miles. This is 
the extreme Northern Route. The " Alaska" takes a 
route a shade shorter, while the Anchor Line from 
New York, goes the extreme Southern or longest route, 
on the 40th parallel and 50th meridian (direct Merca- 
tor's sailing), making a difference of about 180 miles. 

August 26 — Boarded ship at Queenstown, that beau- 
tiful little Irish city, nestled under a range of hills. 
The harbor is land-locked and the navies of the world 
might ride in it. It is strongly fortified. I bid adieu 
to my warm-hearted Irish friends, D. Hawes and his 
kind wife, and James Fitzgerald, Michael Corcoran and 
others, visited tlie magnificent St. Coleman's Cathe- 
dral (yet unfinished), and contributed my mite as an 
American towards its completion, and accompanied 
by that prince of gentlemen, John James Piatt, (J. S. 
Consul at Queenstown, reached our ship in the offing. 

The Crescent, a fine range of buildings, fades from 
view and my last look was on the eagle with the 
thunderbolts in his talons, and the striped shield of 
our country above the Consulate in the Crescent at 
Queenstown. I shall never forget my three days in 
the extreme south of Ireland. 

August 27. — 310 miles since yesterday noon, against 

head winds. Capt. W. H. Warrington is a skillful 

navigator. He stands to his post. I see at once that 

all these officers are men to be trusted. They do not 

14 
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gossip with passengers but are at their duties. Men 
on the forecastle, men on the masts, officers on the 
bridge, night and day. That is business. 

August 28. — ^I^og. All night long and all day the 
melancholy sound of the fog horn at intervals of half 
a minute. Head winds chilly and disagreeable, with 
heavy seas. Nearly all passengers sea-sick. I am 
constitutionally not liable to sea-sickness and escape 
this unpleasant feature of ocean travel. 262 miles 
made. 

August 29. — Fog still heavy. High seas and head 
winds. 280 miles made. 

August 30. — Time made with engines running full 
speed, 252 miles. The wind, which had been high all 
of yesterday, increased until at 4 p. m. when the 
watches were being changed it had become a cyclone. 
The ship was struck with a force which seemed to 
menace immediate destruction. The hatches are bat- 
tened down, and then began a battle between th^ ship 
and the angry ocean, which was to terminate in our 
favor. For seventeen long and terrible hours this 
struggle continued. Pitch, toss, roll, tumble, shake, 
jar; decks washed by every wave; water pouring 
through the ventilators and flooding the steerage, 
barrels and cargo loosened and flying backwards and 
forwards, crockery broken in pantry, storekeeper's 
goods thrown into confusion, sailors bruised, passen- 
gers thrown out of berths, women and children crying 
and men badly demoralized. The ship, however, trim 
and true, would rise after every plunge and shake the 
waves off as you have seen a Newfoundland dog when 
coming out of water. During all this storm our gal- 
lant Captain Warrington and his officers stuck to the 
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bridge. The taffrails at every roll dipped into the 
ocean, the yard arms plunged nearly half their length, 
the bridge was washed, yet still the men were on the 
masts and the officers firm, while the tireless engines 
never ceased their motion. I braced myself against a 
partition and with my feet on the seat of the dining- 
table made a little talk by way of encouragement to 
the passengers, which they thanked me. for when the 
storm lulled. 

At 11 o'clock August 31st storm lulled. This is the 
gale of which the papers had so full an account, and 
in which so many vessels were wrecked and lives lost. 
To Stuart W. Miller, storekeeper and acting purser of 
the " Illinois," I am indebted for many acts of courtesy. 
The passengers were all very fond of him, and a more 
pleasant, affable gentleman I have never met, and he 
is invaluable upon shipboard. 

August 31. — Pleasant. 268 miles made. 

September 1 — 303 miles. Fog and head winds. 
Fog horn all day. This is reckless running through 
a fog. 

September 2 — Pleasant. 316 miles. Saw the rocky 
coast of Newfoundland nearly all day. Cape Race, the 
light-houses, etc. Very few fishing smacks ; nearly 
all destroyed in the gale. Passed Sable Island. It 
was obscured in foor. You can not see it one time in 
fifty. Read about Sable Island. It is a land of mys- 
tery and terror to navigators. It is seldom seen, and 
many a good ship has been destroyed on its treach- 
erous coasts. It lies directly in the track of vessels 
sailing to Europe by the Great Circle Route, and is 90 
miles south of Nova Scotia, and low and sandy ; 25 
miles long and IJ wide, and has been the scene of 
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many melancholy shipwrecks. Its shores are lined by 
the skeletons of ships. A company of men live on 
this gloomy spot. They are furnished with provisions 
and other necessaries for the purpose of relieving dis- 
tressed seamen cast on this barren land, where only 
wild grass and wild peas grow. 

September 3 — Fair. 301 miles made. 

September 4 — Fog and head winds. 303 miles 
made. 

September 5 — Fair. 259 miles made. Sailed along 
New Jersey coast in sight of Cape May and Atlantic 
City, and around by Cape Henlopen and up the Dela- 
ware River, in the bright sunsliine. Landed at Phila- 
delphia at 5 p. M., passed the custom house ordeal, got 
into clean linen, and for the first time in three months 
ate a meal that I relished, after so long an experience 
of foreign manners. 

COMING HOME. 



The headlands have vanished, 

No beacons in sight, 
O'er wide wasting billows 

We plunge into night. 
The wind, how it mutters 

A nd dashes the foam ! 
So farewell to Europe, 

The West is our home. 



The ocean is sullen, 

The mad waves are high, 
The lightning is gleaming 

Athwart the black sky ; 
We care not and fear not. 
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And calmly can rest, 
While proudly the good ship 
Sails into the West. 

III. 
And welcome each morrow, 

Though fog may prevail ; 
Let billows surround us 

And fierce blow the gale, 
Each gloom darkened even 

Has marked on the chart 
The leagues we have measured 

To home of the heart. 



And nearer, still nearer, 

'Till bathed in the light, 
The star-spangled emblem 

Is flashed on the sight. • 
One moment we linger. 

The Tender has come ; 
Farewell to the ocean. 

And welcome our home. 

I found, on my return, that in my absence the Dem- 
ocratic party had placed me on their ticket for Rep- 
resentative. 1 had a narrow escape^ as this being a 
Republican county, and the birthplace of Governor 
Foraker, and where his honored father and mother 
and respected and esteemed relatives reside, a special 
efiort was made, and, greatly to the writer's satisfac- 
tion, he escaped election to the "grind-mill" at Co- 
lumbus, Capt. D. M. Barrett going in his stead, by a 
majority of seventeen votes. The writer (not being a 
politician), felt like the sailor who fell from the mast- 
head of a ship and broke his leg, and then thanked 
God it wasn't his neck. You remember the story of 
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the Illiuois judge who, when a jury had convicted a 
prisoner of a felony, and the culprit was brought out 
for sentence, sentenced him to three years in the lUi- 
nois Legislature. The prisoner protested, whereupon 
the judge (recovering from his fit of absent minded- 
ness) corrected the mistake, and begging the prison- 
er's pardon, changed the sentence to three years in 
the penitentiary, remarking, soto vocCy that " it was a 
distinction without a diflPerence." So the writer, hav- 
ing escaped this calamity, has been left free to follow 
his profession, and scribble, at leisure hours, such idle 
fancies as time and inclination might prompt. 



XXXIV. 



Epilogue. 

I have kept my *' tryst." This little book has not 
"thundered in the index," or lied upon its title page, 
but has been, in an humble way, "Episodical, reflect- 
ive, and descriptive." On our route we stood medi- 
tatively by the sarcophagus of a great emperor, under 
the bronzed and golden dome of The Invalides^ but 
there are uncrowned sovereigns at whose shrines the 
last tribute of the writer must be paid. Take the 
tour from Detroit to Quebec, and go to the Enchanted 
Island of Mackinaw, some summer day. Let us be- 
gin at Detroit, the City of The Strait: 

On this broad water highway the canoe, perogue, 
and barge have given way to large and splendid 
steamers. The half-savage couriers du bois no longer 
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stroll through a straggling village, but express com- 
panies on iron tracks now land here the com- 
nfierce of the North-west. The romantic period has 
passed by. The paddles of French fur-traders no 
longer vex the five great inland seas which encircle 
the peninsula. The military period has also become 
a theme for legend and song. The enterprising, 
hardy, practical age of manufactures, commerce, rail- 
roads, canals, harbors, cities, telephones, and electric 
lights, has begun its wondrous career, and it is only 
the wandering tourist who now gropes for legendary 
lore in this enchanted land, and muses in the sunlight 
over the phantoms of a by-gone day. 

Gazing on the strait from which this city takes its 
name, shining like a silver shield in the warm glow 
of the sunshine, with the waves tossing against steamer 
and white-sailed vessel, I can not wonder at the love 
of water in all mankind ; why they always camp 
around water-courses in the incipiency of civilization. 
Like the sky, so glorious in its ever-changing pano- 
rama, yet from its very commonness to all mankind 
hardly noticed, so here these people can not appre- 
ciate the joy it is 'to dwellers in the hills to view the 
lightest ripple on the blue waters. To them *' use 
hath lent a habit to the man ;'^ they treat it as a matter 
of course. So did I when I carried a school-boy's satchel 
along the banks of The Beautiful River, and later, 
gazed, day by day and year by year, on the broad and 
turbid Missouri. But long dwelling on the waterless 
hill-tops of our dear little place (which is still home) 
makes the sight of every green wave breaking on the 
s.mdy beach seem like a new lease of life, and I hear 
in the murmuring sound, as the misty fragments 
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spread out in white foam, the voices of long-forgotten 
friends, to be heard once and again, and then to lose 
forever. For a season at least, may we not, listening 
to its liquid music, forget the human world, with its 
poor tinsel pomps and shows? For a brief while may 
not a lawyer^s heart (hard as it may be) have surcease 
of care and sorrow, and with the crystalline chime, 
the '* runic rhyme" of the waves lingering in his ear 
like a song heard in the dim meadows in the sweet 
spring time of childhood, see nought but an image of 
Divine truth in the transparent billows? 

Detroit is a charmed spot in an enchanted state. 
The whole surroundings are picturesque, and romance 
and story have w^oven a halo around this whole fron- 
tier. Wliat school-boy has not lingered with delight 
over the annals of Michigan? The very name calls 
up in long perspective the vision of lake and river, of 
savage and missionary, of love, and war, and ad- 
venture. Detroit, on the long summer days of a 
century and more ago, was the scene of one of the 
glowing episodes in our history.. Pontiac, the relent- 
less savage, the forerunner of (and a greater than) Te- 
cumseh, beleaguered the then straggling village with 
innumerable hosts of dusky warriors. What a story ! 
Summer faded into autumn, and autumn into winter, 
and yet he clung with the desperation of despair to 
the sies^e. British nerve and British soldiery at length 
prevailed, and the baffled Indians retired beaten 
and disbanded. I know of no finer tale in prose or 
verse than the memorable campaign of Pontiac in 
1763, and his name goes down the ages coupled for 
aye with the sack of old Fort Mackinaw, the siege 
of Detroit, and the massacre of Bloody Run. 
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Later, in that cruel war of 1812, when the Ameri- 
can banner waved over the ramparts of Detroit, an- 
other scene was here witnessed, which yet makes the 
American cheek tingle .with shame and the heart, 
throb with indignation. The American general, 
William Hull, at the very sight of a painted savage, 
surrendered to the British without firing a gun. 
Here, where a few British soldiers had half a century 
before withstood and beaten the greatest barbarian 
who ever swayed a savage horde by kke or forest, 
owr commander gave up a well appointed army on a 
mere threat that if he did not the Indians would be 
let loose upon them. This fatal step brought ruin to 
the frontier and entailed a long and bloody war. 
Read about Fort Wayne, old Fort Holmes, Fort 
Stephenson, Fort Meigs, the horrid massacre at 
Frenchtown, and the river Raisin ; hear the thunder 
of Commodore Perry's guns reverberating along 
Erie's coasts, and of Harrison's glorious victory at 
the Thames, where red-coat and savage went down 
before Kentucky and Ohio swords in "one red burial 
blent." Why do we linger on this frontier? Why, 
but because from the gemmed island of Macki- 
naw to Erie's blue waters, and from Detroit to the 
heights of Abraham, it has bristled with hostile guns, 
and all along its serpentine borders the glory of 
American arms has again and again been illustrated. 
The State of Michigan is to the rest of our country 
like Spain to Europe. In all the range of our varied 
American literature, one dwells with most delight on 
the annals of this water-girdled peninsula. Almost 
every spot of ground, every clear and winding river, 
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and glassy lake, wherein the evening star easts its yel- 
low beams, has its legend in prose or verse. 

Why don't I describe Detroit as it now is? Well, 
I will give you a reason, even if it may not be thought 
a good one : 

Once when Luther Martin, the great Maryland law- 
yer, was arguing a case before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, he consumed two days of time in 
reading extracts from elementary law books. On the 
morning of the third day as he picked up a text-book 
and was about to begin additional citations, Chief 
Justice Marshall stopped him with the mild sugges- 
tion: " Mr. Martin, it is to be presumed this court 
knows some things; please present your case to the 
court, and let us dispense with elementary law until 
another sitting." 

I make it a rule to presume (true, it is a violent 
presumption) that every person of mature age in our 
land of schools, books, and newspapers, is acquainted 
with the leading facts about our most important 
cities, their growth, present standing, character of 
buildings, and commercial statistics. Our library in 
Hillsboro should prove a fine educator, with its en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, maps, histories, books of 
reference, and manuals of information of every kind, 
and being accessible to all, knowledge on any given 
subject can be there attained by taking the trouble to 
look for it. So I shall say just enough in any letter 
written by me currente calamo to prompt interest in 
my young friends to go to original sources of infor- 
mation to know more, and while they have such 
golden opportunities as in our favored town, to spend 
much of their leisure among their books, a delight in 
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youth and a solace in old age. Then when they 
travel, each spot of ground is to them familiar, and 
they view places of renown, art galleries, and Nature's 
stupendous works in all lands, with redoubled interest 
from having already become familiar with their fea- 
tures by previous study. They do not have to depend 
on guide gooks or catalogues, or by constantl^'^ ask- 
ing questions about the simplest matters. To hear 
the foolish questions asked and see the dense igno- 
rance exliibited by well dressed men and women you 
meet on excursions like this, is not only humiliating 
but ver}' annoying. 

Far back, and ere the Mayflower had landed the 
sturdy Pilgrims on the bleak coast of New England, 
the French colonists, trappers, and hunters w^ere 
threading these tangled forests, and launching their 
fur-bearing canoes on the great inland seas. The 
Iroquois, the Huron, and the Chippewa contended in 
unrelenting warfare, while the humble missionaries of 
the Catholic Church, with God's love in their hearts, 
and sustained by their innocence and integrity, walked 
unharmed and unsullied amid all the cruelty and hard- 
ships of savage life. They bore charmed lives, these 
apostles of God, and were bearing the banner of the 
Cross to the untutored savage, while the refugees on the 
Atlantic shore were selling the kindred of these same 
savages into slavery and cheating them out of their 
lands. Go to the library in Hillsboro and read theLife 
of James Marquette, the Jesuit Missionary. He was 
one of the purest men who ever lived. His story is 
an epic more wondrous than poet ever conceived, and 
the pathos of his lonely death and the sad tribute 
paid to his memory by the weeping children of the 
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forest, combines the elements of tragic action by the 
side of which the famed Homeric description of Hec- 
tor's death and Hecuba's grief fades into insignifi- 
cance. I would rather stand by the grave of this 
great soul and place flowers on the yet ever-living 
sod, than visit the grandest monuments of human art. 
I should feel improved and my heart strengthened by 
the very reflection on his memory. By all means 
read the story of Marquette. 

The geological and peculiar characteristics of Mack- 
inaw Island, including the present status of the coun- 
try, I do not describe, as well as its glorious and 
picturesque scenery and its delightful summer climate, 
surrounded as it is by water. There is no land breeze. 
When the winds from Lake Huron cease, they blow 
from Lake Michigan or Lake Superior. In w^inter 
this makes an angry strait, but in summer every thing 
is lovely and Mackinaw Island is what Col. Pat Do- 
nan calls "the tourists' Paradise of the unsalted 
seas." If a man has any taste for the muses in these 
Calypso-haunted woods he will find inspiration, if 
anywhere. 

Sitting one day on Chimney Rock and looking over 
the glistening strait towards Point St. Ignace, now a 
great manufacturing city, black with furnace fires and 
teeming with industry, and beholding the vessels of 
all kinds coming and going in endless procession, I 
could not help but think of the man who, more than 
two hundred years ago, had started from here to dis- 
cover the "Illinois," and whose dead body was 
brought through these straits four years afterwards 
conveyed by the grief-stricken Indians, who gave him 
humble burial. These faithful friends have brought 
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the good father for long leagues with many a weary 
stroke of the oar. As they approach the Point the 
weird chant for the dead floats over the waters. The 
beach is reached. Loving hands carry the birch cof- 
fin to the little rude church, and on a bright day in 
June, in the wilderness, and with the impressive cere- 
monies of the church, the mortal remains of James 
Marquette were consigned to the earth. It seems to 
me the most pathetic scene in all history, nor have I 
yet read in prose or verse any thing which has seemed 
to me to do justice to this man's immortal memory. 
He was spotless and stainless, and to his enlightened 
judgment we owe the discovery of these great water 
highways. The soldier, the trader, and the land- 
shark followed in his path. The tourist treads in his 
foot-steps and scribbles verses, as I have done, with 
the ^whole boundless horizon encircling his field of 
labor. 

PERE MARQUETTE. 

[Written in August on Mackinaw Island, from a point looking 
toward St. Ignace, where Marquette was buried.] 

I. 
The summer's breath is on the Island height, 

The Great Lakes glitter in the Augui^t sun ; 
I see the sails of Commerce in the light, 

And trailing lines of smoke in pall of dun ; 
But shadowy forms float dimly to the view, 

I hear the wild Huron's rude refrain 
From birch cano«s with dusky phantom crew, 

The convoy of a funeral train. 

II. 
There, where the pine a length'ning shadow throws, 

Reflecting in the waves each spear and leaf. 
Behold, an humble, hallowed altar glows. 
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And the dark Ottawa with his wail of grief. 
I hear the weird chanting sad and slow, 

And see, as in a dream, the buried years, 
The waxen candles brightly burn, and Lo, 

The fevered world has vanished with its cares. 



The loving Priest and Father early lost 

Arises with a luster from the tomb, 
His brow is white with Heaven's pearly frost, 

And Pere Marquette appears in fadeless bloom. 
Here are no paths of trade, or scenes of mirth, 

The throbbing soul is turned to sky above, 
This humble Priest shall give your thoughts new birth, 

Whose life was holy faith and perfect love. 



Soon from yon shore the marble shaft will rise 

Where rests the Martyr's consecrated dust, 
A beacon to the wandering Tourist's eyes, 

A pledge of all that's perfect, true and just. 
The kings of trade lie in forgotten graves 

Who changed to bloody scenes this land of peace. 
But Marquette s fame shall hallow all these waves, 

' Till Time itself shall in oblivion cease. 

James Marquette was born of an ancient family in 
Laon, France, in 1637. At seventeen he entered the 
society of Jesuits, studied and taught many years, 
was invested with the priesthood, and at once sought 
a mission in some land that knew not God that he 
might labor there until death, and die unaided and 
alone. His desire was gratified. He founded the 
missions of St. Marys, St. Ignace and Mackinaw. He 
labored nine glorious years among the Indians, and 
preached to them in ten difierent languages. He was 
explorer, scholar, poet, naturalist and priest — a great 
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raan in every sense of the word. He penetrated the 
whole country in his excursions, mapped it, described 
it, opened it to civilization. No inclemency of winter, 
or fear of savages deterred him. He placed his life 
under the protection of his Creator, and bade defi- 
ance to difficulties, waded through water, and through 
snows, slept houseless and fireless, lived on berries and 
pounded corn, and often was without any food except 
the dank moss gathered from rocks. In constant 
peril, yet to him the wilderness, with its vistas of rock 
and water, had charms. He wrote of it with rapture, 
and his heart swelled with emotion as he moved in 
his canoe over the rolling waters of Mackinaw, then, 
as now, transparent in their great depths as the most 
limpid fountain. He had notice when his final hour 
approached. He left his men with the canoe, and 
went a little apart to pray. He died when his prayer 
ended. The Indians buried him in the sand. All the 
Northwest Indians were tilled with sorrow when they 
learned of his death. The Ojibwas, the Hurons, and 
the Ottawas started to remove his body to the conse- 
crated ground of St. Ignace, where they knew it was 
his desire to be interred. They found the spot in the 
sand by the cross erected by the canoe men. In 
silence and tears they dug up the body, placed it in a 
neat box of bark already prepared, and the numerous 
canoes forming a large fleet, started with nothing but 
the sighs of the Indians and the dip of the paddles, to 
break the stillness of water and forest. As they 
approached Mackinaw, the funeral fleet was met by a 
large number of canoes, bearing Ottawas, Hurons and 
Iroquois, and from every inlet others shot out to join 
the procession. Did ever Pope or Emperor have such 
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a tribute ? They arrive iu sight of the Point ; the cross 
of St. Ignace seems painted against the Northern sky. 
The missionaries come out in their vestments, suited to 
the occasion. The priests chanted the requium for the 
dead as the canoe bearing Marquette's remains neared 
the beach. The procession marches up to the church 
with cross and prayer and tapers burning. The birch 
box is placed beneath a pall, made in the form of a coffin 
and the sons and daughters of the woods weep in grief. 
After the service was ended, the coffin was placed in 
the vault. He was the first and last white man who 
ever was so honored by such an assembly of Indians at 
his grave. When the archangel's trump on the last day, 
shall summon the Father from his narrow bed, there 
will arise with him the unnumbered plumed and 
painted warriors of the forest, now crumbled to dust, 
to whom in life he was the guardian angel. The 
mission was afterwards burned, the priest who offici- 
ated died, long and bloody wars followed, the rec- 
ords were lost, Marquette's grave was unknown. It 
was reserved for the Rev. Edward Jacker to obtain 
the distinguished honor of the discovery, and to 
turn once more the thoughts of mankind to Pere 
Marquette. 

There was on the vessel an American gentleman 
from Chicago who with his wife had been touring in 
Scotland, England and France, yet had never been to 
Mackinaw Island or crossed Lake Michigan. Another 
from Brooklyn who had never seen Niagara or Long 
Branch, or been up the Hudson. A western school 
teacher who has never been down the Mississippi. It 
looked odd, but "distance lends enchantment to the 
view." I intend if not confined in an asylum by the 
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infuriated readers of this volume to write another 
about " Summer Wanderings in Picturesque America^^ 
which will be a labor of love. I shall send a copy to 
all my ship-board friends and try to interest them in 
the beauty at their own doors. The English never 
found out that they had a Shakespeare until the Ger- 
man critics sounded his praises, and all nations took 
up the anthem and it rang around the world, and the 
celebrated Dr. Croghan, of Kentucky, during his early 
travels in Europe was repeatedly asked for particulars 
of his native state and its great curiosity, but could 
not answer. An Englishman had made a special trip 
to America to see it. Dr. Croghan was so mortified 
at his inability to describe Mammoth Cave, that on 
his return, he visited and explored it, 'purchased it and 
since then it is ranked among the wonders of the 
world, and one of the very best accounts of it is by 
" an officer of the royal artillery " in Frazer^s Maga- 
zinCy republished in LittelVs Living Age^ No. 348. I 
believe I have stated that circular trips over Pictur- 
esque Europe are sold in London and Paris. After 
seeing Picturesque America are they not rather flatY 
Mr. William M. Ramsey, the well-known Cincinnati 
attorney, told me on one occasion that the beauty and 
grandeur of Colorado mountain scenery surpassed the 
much vaunted Switzerland, and the writer therefore 
confidently maintains that the salient features of Euro- 
pean life, manners^ customs, modes of thought, aqd living,' 
together with their pirogress in the arts, are more in the 
province of the tourist, and more to be studied,Xh2iVi to 
go into ecstacies over tame scenery or to try and enter 
the mxxQv penetralia oi a society foreign to his tastes 
and instincts. My little book is now ended, " would 
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it were worthier," but " what is writ is writ." Much 
rejected as stale, and much perliaps inserted which 
would have been better left unsaid, but I have tried to 
picture the jdaces as I saw them '' wrinkles and all," 
and with much, very much, to admire in the great capi- 
tals of France and England, yet after all whatever the 
lovers of everything foreign may say, there is no land 
like America, and no part of America so dear as our 
own West. Turn to W. D. Gallagher's collected poems 
and read his noble lyric to " The West/^ page 173, edi- 
tion of 1881 and rise a truer patriot, and will I be par- 
doned for adding my short tribute to our western dead 
who sleep beneath the shadows of the southern gate- 
way amid scenery almost unexcelled on earth. 

CHATTANOOGA. 
[November, 1885.] 
! sleeper rise ! the dawn is here ; 

This is historic ground. 
Shall tourists sleep where legions fought, 

And squadrons camped around, 
And where this city sits in'pride, 
Immortal fame was found? 

Behold the glint of purple morn, 

Fades slowly into dun, 
And violet hues in eastern skies, 

Show golden in the sun — 
And the crashing of the hemlocks 

Mark deadly work begun ! 

For Time turns back a score of years, 

To another autumn day, 
When Hooker's warriors npward charge, 

In battle's fierce array, 
Through thunder clouds, to mountain crests 

Up — up — the shell-torn, way ! 
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Now creeping through the rifts of mist, 

The lines of blue appear — 
The cannon's dull and heavy roar, 

And scream of shells we hear, 
While stern the rugged mountain frowns, 

So far — and yet — so near. 

Is that the gleam of bayonets 

Upon the cloudy sea ? 
What are those forms in misty gray 

Which o'er the chasms flee ? 
Is not that flag on Lookout point 

The banner of the free f 

And every rock and shrub and tree, 

On mountain's war-scarred brow, 
Each rusted gun, or shattered shell, 

Turned up by southern plow, 
A story tells of those who fell. 

To make us freemen now ! 

Oh pilgrims of another age. 

Unscathed by war's dread quiver — 
O'er Chickamauga's blood-stained plain, 

O'er Mission Hill and river, 
And sentinel Lookout's regal crown. 

The stars shall watch forever. 



Twenty-two years have passed since the tremendous 
battles were fought around and about this city. Fed- 
eral soldiers, and the men *' who wore the gray," 
fraternize on the summit of Lookout Mountain, 
and all is lovely and serene. The breadth of thought 
and the power of an ever-advancing enlightenment is 
shown in this cordial meeting of former foes — now 
friends. The bitterness of partisan politics is hushed, 
is rebuked in the presence of this re-union of the brave 
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soldiers of the Civil War. Our territory is expansive 
and we feel properly a pride of nationality, that we 
live in a country with such great rivers, lofty moun- 
tain chains, fertile valleys, productive mines, and 
wealthy cities, but it is a higher tribute to the Ameri- 
can character, that it has risen superior to the feuds 
of intestine war, and recognized the brotherhood of 
man as of more moment than mere material aggran- 




SUNSET ROCK, LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 

dizement. Despite differences of climate, and pro- 
ducts, and divergence in modes of political thought, 
the men of New England and of Tennessee and Geor- 
gia, are essentially one people, and joint heirs of An- 
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glo-Saxon Liberty. So long as a free press, free 
schools, and trial by jury remain in each section, there 
<;an be no real conflict. Whenever so radical a differ- 
ence exists thai one section contends for a revival of 
exploded monarchical doctrines, and the other for Re- 
publican ideas, then, and not until then, would cause 
arise for war in earnest. To see this day, the Grand 
Army of the Republic from the North, and the mem- 
bers of the various Southern posts, named after their 
heroes, shaking hands, talking of the late battles, eat- 
ing and drinking together, you would think no war 
had ever been, or that, at least, *' charity was the 
greatest of virtues." There have been no harsh words 
spoken. Around us are the bones of Northmen and 
Southern, comrades in eternity and on resurrection 
morn, and here their living friends are quenching the 
fires of hate, and raking the embers of forgetfulness, 
over the smouldering ashes. Here are spoken words 
of peace, and the past is buried with its grim shadows 
and attendant horrors, except as a mere recitation of 
battle scenes. We hear the history of the ** Fight 
above the Clouds," told by one who was there. It 
sounds like an extract from the Iliad of Homer, and 
the fallen soldiers seem as heroic and long buried as 
the Grecian and Trojan heroea, who fought on the 
banks of Scamander. We stand where the dead of 
both sides covered the earth, amid the roar of artillery 
the spiteful crack of musketry, and the charge of 
gleaming bayonets. They see us not ; they hear not ; 
they touch not. Their cerements of clay have min- 
gled with the dust, and the universal mother has re- 
ceived them to her bosom, but their glorious memories 
linger around these mountains with the fragrance of 
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noble deeds to cheer, sustain and encourage. Here^ 
there^ every-where, they fell and entered into dreamless 
sleep, until the gates of the morning open. Here the 
old warriors meet, not to sow the dragon's teeth of 
enmity, or to stir to renewed, blaze the smouldering 
coals of horrid war. They shed tears, perhaps, for 
what has been, but they weave garlands for the mem- 
ories of the honored dead. We of the North know 
we were right, and that upon our success depended 
Union, Freedom and Civil Liberty, but we do not for- 
get, in our proud and happy state, the un-numbered 
households of the Sunny South, where the quiver of 
war left its victims. The leaves tremble in the 
autumn air, and flutter down softly along these once 
hostile ascents, while soldiers, mothers, wives and 
daughters of l!forth and South mingle in the sun- 
shine, and exchange greetings. The Confederate 
cause was ruined, and its barred flag trailed in the 
mire before the conquering Northerner's sword, but 
side by side lie the foemen : Confederate, Federal, 
Union, Rebel — call them what you will. Lookout 
Mountain and Missionary Ridge, are eternal monu- 
ments to the bravery ()f each. Their warfare is over ; 
the blast of the bugle, the long roll of the drum no 
more "can rouse them from their lowly beds," beneath 
the drooping willow and the evergreen pine. The 
low moaning of the hemlock boughs, chants their 
requium. Here, meeting as friends, both sides are 
learning lessons, and each seems fervent in the wish 
that no such calamity as a fratricidal contest may 
again occur in our nation. May He, who holds the 
world *^ in the hollow of His hand " preserve the 
15 
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coming generations in peace and harmony. The South, 
lured by the lust of dominion, has bitterly paid for 
invoking the. God of battles, with her shotted guns in 
Charleston harbor. The demon of war would not 
" down at her bidding," until his appetite was glutted 
with the bleeding bodies of her best and bravest sons. 
Tbe South has drawn a curtain oyer the past ; the 
murderous carnival of four long years is the mere 
rehearsal of a drama; the battles of Lookout Moun- 
tain and Missionary Ridge are in the fourth act, hast- 
ening to a climax at Appomattox Court House. The 
old battle flags are locked up ; the prison pens are in 
ruins; the desolated homes are rebuilt, and our Nation 
is re-united with a new set of ideas, principles and 
feelings, fresh and free as the morning breeze when it 
kisses these towering peaks, raising their scarred sum- 
mits amid the everlasting clouds. 

A new Nation ; a new People. "Let the dead past 
bury its dea,d." Old ideas are " blotted out from the 
book of remembrance," and human slavery has per- 
ished in the blaze of Revolution, iiever to be revived 
again. The large landed proprietors of the South had 
the iron driven into their souls, and were compelled to 
struggle for bread, where once in lordly ease " they 
toiled not neither did they spin." Their late bonds- 
men, now equal before the law with them, contend in 
the same arena for the prizes of industry, and the 
Jfew South is rising like the fabled Phoenix, from the 
ashes of its funeral pyre, to be a great manufao.turing 
center. The iron arms of railways bind these people 
to us, and from the tide of ruin, and crash of arms, 
the light of Liberty rcglows with a vestal flame, while 
the temple of Janus stands with closed doors in the 
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silence of Peace. No more bayonets; no more pass- 
ing under a worse than Volscian yoke. The North 
can afford to be generous, and in that generosity find its 
own exceeding great reward. We must all learn that 
a Government, strong in the affections of the people, 
can not be overthrown by the wiles of faction in the 
Senate, or tlie armed tread of soldiers in the field. Is 
it not impressed on the recorded pages of all history, 
that oppression first makes treason possible, and only 
by love can its recurrence be prevented? Once more 




let us recall alike as a common memory, '* the Banner 
of Beauty and Glory," waving in triumph in the all- 
circling air, by Saratoga's blue waters, and over the 
heights of Yorktown ; by the turbid river on the 
plains of La-Chalmette, and floating on Montezuma's 
ancient Halls. This is common ground, baptized in 
the carnage of war, still, may it ever in starry folds 
gleam from Fortress and Dome, from Mountain Peak 
and Mast-head, and in every inlet of the wide and 
bounding sea, be the proud emblem of our Natibn^s 
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Qlory, while our shotted guns point only at a foreign 
foe, and the mantle of Charity, Forgiveness and Ob- 
livion forever drop upon all the acts of our erring^ 
misguided and unfortunate brethrt^n, children of our 
native heath. 



Our journey then ends at an " Emperor's Tomb," 
a member in life of a Sovereign Race— The People — 
The far-off sky encircles his grave, the dews and rains 
of Heaven fall upon it, and on the modest head-stone 
we read the words, "Unknown." Choose ye. The 
dead Napoleon on the Seine !— The loving Priest on 
Mackinaw Strait! — The dead Soldier of Southern 
battle-field \—Each or All ! ! 



NAK)LEON,* 

Alone he stands upon the rugged shore, 

Where beats the spray, 'mid .-ullen breaker's roar. 

The ocean waves dash o'er the rocks in foam, 

And howling surge around his island home. 

Far off are phantom sails, which mock his sight . 

And glide away in endless lines of light. 

Day follows day, and darkness conqiQS and goes, 

Alone he lives amid his hated foes. 

Yet proud and stern, he gives no sign of pain, 

The cruel jailers taunts are all in vain. 



♦Who has not seen the picture of one solitary figure standing on the rocks 
of St. Helena, with folded arms, and looking out on the liinillesssea? 
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Down, down where scoundrel's in perdition lie, 

Let Lowe's base memory forever die. 

While as the eternal cycles roll along, 

Napoleon, still the theme of Gallic song, 

Shall live triumphant on historic pages, 

The greatest man of all recorded ages. 

For nature made but one — then broke the mould, 

All else is silver, this was purest gold. 

And all the malice, spleen, and petty spite 

But show the hero in a brighter light, 

To glow and strengthen as the years increase, 

Nor fade or pale 'till Time itself shall cease. 



AT SEA. 
[On S. S. Belgravia; June 16, 1883.] 
At home the roses blush at dawn, 

The blossom 'son the trees, 
The children play upon the lawn. 
While we are on the sea. 

The ship has cleared the outer bay. 

And set is ev'ry sail; 
The night is closing on the day. 

While cheeks grow sad and pale, 

The wide and wasting waters foam 
In white-caps on the sight; 

The ocean is our rocking home — 
My native land good night! 
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Card op Thanks. — The author is under obligations to Messrs. 
Henderson & Bro., 7 Bowling Green, New York, of " Anchor 
Line" Steamship Company, for tender of cut of their magnifi- 
cent steamer, "The City of Rome," which could not be used in 
this volume, but the writer has been gla4 to do justice to that 
fine line of steamships, "The Anchor." Also to (5. W. Ruggles, 
general passenger and ticket agent of the Michigan Central 
railroad, for use of cuts on Mackinaw Island. The length of 
my book prevented a personal description prepared of experi- 
ences during two seasons in Northern Michigan, its lakes and 
fishing along the line of the Michigan Central Railroad, but the 
author hopes some day to do justice to that great region for 
health and pleasure as well as business. In the mean time I re- 
fer my readers to a work on Michigan, viz: 

A Valuable Vade Mecom. — The most complete and accurate 
lists of the national and State executive, judicial, and legislative 
departments; of the State boards, institutions, and associations ; 
roster of the State troops ; statement of the State finances ; 
county officers; terms of courts; officers and condition of the 
national and State banks; condition and traffic (passenger and 
freight) of the railroads; general officers of railroads; railroad 
stations, with mileage and postal and telegraphic facilities ; ex- 
press companies; the newspaper press; post-offices; political 
and economical statistics; a terse but comprehensive summary 
of the geography and history of the State, and its mineral pro- 
ductions; together with other valuable and practical informa- 
tion, will be found in a compact, handy little volume just issued 
by the Michigan Central. Send 15 cents to O. W. Ruggles, gen- 
eral passenger and ticket agent, at Chicago, and get " Facts and 
Figures about Michigan." 

The Michigan Central railway is the most direct route from 
Cincinnati to all Northern Michigan, passing through Toledo, 
Detroit, and Saginaw, direct to Cheboygan and Old Mackinaw, 
where the Fort was. 

At Cheboygan is the eastern end of a chain of exquisite lakes 
and rivers, that cuts the peninsula entirely in two ; and a trip on 
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the dainty little steamer, that makes daily trips through this 
necklace of lakelet beads strung on a silver-river thread, is one 
of the delights of a season. A run of six miles up the Cheboy- 
gan river, and Mullet Lake is reached. It is a magnificent 
sheet of water, twelve miles long and six miles wide, with every 
beauty of Minnetonka, and many exquisite features that are 
lacking in the loveliest of Minnesota's liquid gems. It is two 
hundred feet deep, with sloping beaches of white^ sand, and 
waters clear of clearest crystal, and literally alive with black 
bass, pickerel, muskalonge, and swarms of splendid whitefish, of 
which great numbers are taken by spearing. Muskalonge weigh- 
ing frequently fifty pounds may be caught, and pickerel from ten 
to fifteen pounds. The author never caught a Grayling, and never 
expects to; it is too hard work. The Michigan Central runs 
along the western shore of Mullet Lake its entire length. At 
the south end of the lake is the Mullet House, called Smith's 
Folly. It is too fine and costly for the region. I now quote 
from P. Donan's book, which is all true : 

. " Twelve miles through this charming lake, and the mouth of 
Indian river is entered. Up this river five miles, running under 
the Michigan Central railroad bridge at Indian River Station, 
and Burt Lake opens out to view, ten miles long and six wide, 
surrounded by fine farms, summer cottages, and hotels, and 
magnificent forests of beach, elm, basswood, hemlock, cedar, 
and pine At the south-west end of Burt Lake, the little boat 
enters Crooked river, runs through it seven miles, to Crooked 
Lake, and lands within seven miles of Petosky, which delight- 
ful Lake Michigan port is reached by a dummy railroad. All 
these lakes and rivers abound with black bass, some of. which 
have been caught weighing seven and a half pounds, muska- 
longe, pike, pickerel, perch, and whitefish. 

'* The vast wild rice fields at the head of Mullet Lake afford 
splendid duck shooting, and snipe and woodcock are abundant. 
Deer and bear are found in plenty, and the whole region is a 
sportsman's elysium. 

"A run of half an hour from Cheboygan, and the traveler by 
the Michigan Central is at Mackinaw City, where a connection 
is made with the staunch and elegant steamer "Algomah," under 
command of that veteran of the lakes, Capt. Hiram Ames, for 
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Mackinac Island, Point St. Ignace, and the upper peninsula. 
The s-iil across the Xorth Channel to the island requires but 
thirty minutes, and every minute afifords a new view of scenes 
as grand and beautiful as tourist's eye ever beheld, or tourist's 
heart could ever wish to feast upon." 

Thanks are due the C. & O. R. R. for tender of cuts, but could 
not be used in this volume. All other engravings and cuts were pre- 
pared espeHally for this volume^ and dafy paid for. The Chattanooga 
article was much reduced on account of the excessive charges 
made for engravings by parties owning same, and engravings re- 
jected. A long article comprehending the Canadian frontier 
and mountain region up the Quebec, and also the New England 
Sea Coast was left out for the same reason. Such articles require 
illustrations. One man in Detroit owns the illustrations, and, 
although he has no longer any use for them, demanded full 
value for bis old and worn electrotypes. There be men in this 
world, like railroad people who have the instincts and courtesy 
of gentlemen, and there be other pious sou4s whose piety runs 
parallel with dollars and cents. It would appear, from a letter 
to the author from the Grand Trunk R'y, that had that great 
line of railway owned the cuts, they might have been obtained. 
All this may seem supeifluous, but the author has too long, as a 
lawyer, been in the habit of expressing his opinions, to avoid 
calling a hog A Hog! The author finally returns thanks to his 
publishers for the care taken in this work (and many courtesies), 
as well as to the friends who subscribed for the same, and trusts 
his new work, "Summkr Wanderings in Picturesque America," 
will meet with equal kindly favor. When a man is polite only 
so long as his interest dictates, and not from natural instinct, 
and shows his true colors when he finds his false politeness does 
not turn into coin, he is a dog at heart, no matter what he may 
call himself. In the preparation of this work the author has 
learned some new chapters in meanness, and has endeavored to 
distinguish between the true and false. 









